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Art. I1.—Siz Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep into La Vendée. 
1 vol. with Plates. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1833. 


Tuts volume is the production of a lady, and its execution affords 
a striking addition to the numerous testimonies found in our lite- 
rature, of the intellectual power which occasionally shines forth, 
though it may be said, in too many cases, to remain dormant, in 
the Siceald community of this country. The work is quite suffi- 
cient to show how much better adapted, than that of\the common 
race of men, is the mind of a woman for observations on the ordi- 
nary incidents of life, on manners, customs, and character. The 
style of the volume does high credit to the fair author, whilst her 
candour, impartiality, and evident love of truth, give her an un- 
qualified command over the confidence of her readers. 

The party of which she forms so worthily the organ, performed the 
journey of which these pages record the apres in the latter part 
of the year that has just passed. From Paris they proceeded to Or- 
leans, and on the road the observing author found many objects ca- 
— of arresting her attention and furnishing matter for description. 
She seems to have been particularly struck in this comparatively 
unfrequented part of France, with the exhibition of the crucifix on 
the high road. She was displeased, it appears, at the rude at- 
tempt which it presented of a sacred figure as large as life; but 
was reconciled to its existence by finding that it was calculated to 
create respect, and revive feelings of devotion, in the peasantry who 
in their rural excursions had passed it. The cross, she remarks, is 
in itself the most affecting of all typical signs, and she is indis- 
Ltn to find fault with any use made of it which is not absolutely 

etrimental. Another observation, under the head of religious 
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peculiarities, was made by the author in the same journey, respect- 
ing the facility with which the children in France are trained up in 
their religion ; and she takes occasion to express her regret, that 
the Church of England clergymen are so blind to their - as 
not to take example by the conduct of the provincial French 
clergy, in the performance of their active duties towards the-young, 
the poor, the sick, and the infirm. 

At Blois, the party found a number of English residents, who 
seem to have been invited there by the moderate scale of house- 
rent and provisions. ‘hey were lately, it appears, made very 
happy» in their own estimation, by the society of certain Carlist 
nobility, who, disdaining the metropolitan pleasures, capriciously 
underwent a voluntary exile in this yap and to vary the mono- 
tony of their seclusion, condescended to mix with those whom un- 
der other circumstances, they would have disdained. In this place 
also, they were first made sensible, in their own persons, of the 
state of agitation in which that part of the country was plunged. 
The Mayor of the town would hardly sanction their passports ; he 
said it was impossible that rs human being possessed of reason 
and the ordinary caution of Europeans, could be guilty of such 
‘folly as going to look for amusement in those districts, particularly 
at sucha moment. His surprise, however, and his opposition to 
the progress of the travellers, were immediately terminated when 
he understood that it was with an English party he was treating. 
At Tours, whither they proceeded, they found the inhabitants in 
the greatest state of disorder, produced on the one hand by the 
news of the disturbances at the funeral of General La Marck, and 
the proceedings in La Vendée on the other. At the public table 
where the author sat, a great number of political events were dis- 
cussed, and amongst other great personages whose merits were dul 
weighed, was the too famous Duchess of Berri, who has so recently 
recommended herself in a very doubtful character to our attention. 
Some locked upon the lady as an injured woman, and declared their 
eagerness to defend her at the hazard of their lives, first on account 
of her sex, and next because she was a mother. By others of the 
company, she was boldly declared to be nothing short of the 
Hyena of I’rance, whose ambition was so overwhelming as to 
render her insensible to _ sacrifice of blood or treasure which 
was necessary to her own advancement. One little man present 
stated that he would deem it an act of conscience to pistol the 
Duchess ; but then it was found out that he came unexpectedly 
into possession, shortly before, of a handsome property. 

Our author never failed to visit in every town through which she 
passed, all the public institutions connected with the arts and 
sciences. At Tours, she found and examined one of the.greatest 
literary curiosities in Europe, the Bible of Mayence. This famous 
wark, completed in 1462, on which, in former periods, the Kings of 
i‘rance used to be sworn when they became Abbots and Premier 
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Canons of the Church of St. Martin, was brought to Tours only 
at a late period. The latter altogether consists of manuscript ; 
the letters are traced on vellum with exquisite precision and regu- 
larity ; the capitals shine out in the purest gold, their lustre being 
still untarnished, though five hundred years have passed since they 
were written. In the margin are decorations of the most elaborate 
art, and here and there, birds, insects, or some other animals, are 
represented in all the unrivalled tints of the most charming co- 
lours. It may not be unseasonable to mention, that at Tours, 
according to this author, English families will find great advantages, 
Wi ae in the means of instruction, which are to be had 
abundantly and efficiently on very economical terms. A better 
recommendation, however, is that which arises from the circum- 
stance of Tours being the part of France in which the native lan- 
guage is spoken with the greatest purity and the best accent. ‘The 
ead dresses of the women in this quarter are remarkable. The 
hair is combed from the forehead ; it is turned over a cushion in 
front, and then turned up in a braid behind. This is exactly the 
fashion that prevailed in England in the early part of the reign of 
George the Third. The Touraine women wore a cap also without 
ribbons ; the former is always as white as snow, and generally of 
the finest possible materials; it has a border, which gradually 
widening from the forehead towards the shoulders, oxiente in the 
air like a sail, so as to give to the wearer all the graces of.a Psyche. 
One of the most remarkable objects, however, in Tours, is the 
Metropolitan Church, the most ancient and celebrated in the 
kingdom. In the ninth century an attempt was made to sepa- 
rate Brittany from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Avehbiiho 
of Tours. e effort was resisted ; a chancery suit ensued, an 
we believe that there is scarcely, even in these leit, a specimen of 
greater fierceness and heroism of litigation than that suit exem- 
plified. It only lasted for three hundred and fifty years, and the 
expense amounted to something so trifling as three millions of 
French money to plaintiff and defendant. ‘The proceedings took 
lace in the commencement of 849, and the case was decided by 
ope Innocent III., in favour of the Bishopric of Tours, in the 
ear 1199. In the neighbourhood of Tours is the Chateau du 
essis, recommended so strongly to the observation of English 
travellers, as contributing one of the most attractive of the scenes 
of Quentin Durward. 

At Tours the author and her party commenced their aquatic 
excursion down the Loire. Floating along the current, they stop- 
ped at Cinq Mars to see: a celebrated ancient pile, which, like the 
round towers of Ireland, still puzzles the antiquarians. In this 
isolated part of the world they found an English family, which they 
resolved upon seeing. We shall allow the author to give the de- 
scription of the visit in her own words : 

212 
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We rang the bell, and were answered by the barking of dogs, in so many 
notes of the canine gamut, that I drew back in dismay, and half repented 
my patriotic curiosity. The gates, however, were opened by the owner him- 
self, and a greyhound, and two other beautiful English dogs, came up to me 
gently, as if to join in the welcome that was most cordially given us by the 
familv. The gentleman had been thirty years in the bank of England, and 
having retired upon a pension of two hundered a year, had been induced, 
by the representations of a friend, to come to France, to make the most of 
it; and certainly as far as economy was concerned, he had no reason to 
complain, fur he only paid ten pounds per annnm for his house, with gar- 
dens, field, and extensive out-houses; and had every thing he could wish 
for, except society, of which he certainly had not /’embarras du choix, for he 
had none at all; he finding himself too old to acquire the French language, 
and no one within his reach speaking English ; for his friend and he had 
quarreled, in consequence of seeing each other too often: books or news- 
papers he had none, and no desire to have any. The insulation of a family 
so situated may be judged of when I add, that he had not heard of the 
Reform Bill in England, or of the disturbances in Paris; and the son 
asked me, if Charles the Tenth was still in France, and what it was that 
the Duchess de Berri wanted. ‘They had not, however, forgotten old English 
hospitality, and in the spirit of it, they insisted on our staying to partake 
of a piece of ‘‘ roast beef,” which was at the fire when we entered; and on 
our taking leave, after a very agreeable and cheerful day, the lady warmly 
shook me by the hand, and thanked me for my kindness in coming, adding, 
that none but those who had been, like herself, away for years from their 
country and connexions, could conceive the pleasure it was to hear the 
sound of their native language once more. It is wonderful what privations 
we can submit to, when they are of our own choosing. If the majority of 
the self-expatriated English in France were emigrés of necessity, we 
should rather be inclined to laud them for their patience and self-denial, 
than envy them for the pleasure of ‘‘ living abroad.”—pp. 85—87. 


At a point on the banks of the Loire, called Chute de ]’Indre, 
the author landed with her party, having heard that it was in her 
ower to view the noble residence once inhabited by the celebrated 
te onl This mansion is at present the property of the Duke de 
Daras, who is represented by this writer as a fair specimen of the 
tastes indulged in by the higher classes ofthe French. This noble- 
man never resides in the place ; he goes there once a year to receive 
his rents, but, like his equals throughout the kingdom, he is utterly 
insensible to the bliss of breathing in the midst of woods, and 
streams, and winding walks strewed with aromatic flowers. In 
this part of the world the Duke de Daras has one hundred and 
twenty-eight tenants and four servants, a retinue which at once 
~ indicates the very feeble nature of the bond which unites landlord 
and tenant in one common interest in France. 
A visit to Chinon, seated farther down the Loire, called up in 
our travellers’ recollections of a melancholy kind; for here are the 
remains of a castle, the lords of which kept the surrounding coun- 
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try in terror for a thousand years; here Henry the Second of 
England languished under the effects of a broken heart, which he 
owed to the unnatural treatment of his children, expending his last 
sigh in a malediction upon them ; here, ten years after the death 
of this xing: did the ambition of the lion-hearted Richard, which 
comprehended worlds in its wishes, content itself with the poor 
dimensions of a narrow grave ; in the same place did Charles the 
Seventh of France receive Joan of Arc, when she announced to 
him, though he was disguised, that she was entrusted with a divine 
commission ; and, lastly, this castle was the seat of that conspiracy 
into which the Eleventh Louis engaged, whilst yet the dauphin, to 
effect the murder of his own parent. | 

At Souzay the party had the opportunity of witnessing the 
primitive simplicity which reigned amongst the rustics of that 
place. She describes a scene of festivity which she witnessed, and 
in which the fiction of Goldsmith, in bis description of a village 
evening, is more than realised: the peasants were seen dancing, 
whilst the old men and women were sitting looking at them, and 
the children were playing at their feet. ‘The refreshments, even 
on this festive occasion, were no more than a little wine and water, 
a slice of brown bread, and a few cherries. Their ordinary diet, 
indeed, seems to be little better than this. The labourers scarcely 
ever taste meat ; but for that important provender they employ as 
a substitute a piece of cheese ; the nived is made savoury by rub- 
bing it in garlic before they eat it. Though the best brandy niay 
be had in the place for the sum of fourpence per pint, still an in- 
stance of drunkenness is quite a phenomenon amongst them. To 
this low and imperfect ane of nutriment the writer attributes the 
physical inferiority of the inhabitants. The women, she says, whe 
spring up with fine eyes and animated countenances, prematurely 
look old, and become destitute of plumpness and contour, their 
skins looking parched. 

Proceeding in their course down the Loire, the yt next ar- 
rived at Saumur. The most interesting place which they saw in 
this town was the Hospice de la Providence, a receptacle where 
orphans, aged persons, and the insane, were supported. ‘They were 
or care of by a small sisterhood of pious women, who behaved 
with the utmost kindness to the objects of their trust. These sisters 
were dressed in blue cloth, with black serge aprons, to which their 
neat caps and pinners, with their rosaries and crosses at their 
girdles, gave a deep and pleasing effect. ‘The author being anxious 
to see the interior of the establishment, solicited the permission of 
the superior to enter with her party. A dignified refusal was 
ative ; but as the visitors had reason to suppose that their motives 
or the request was misunderstood, they took pains in satisfying 
the superior that it was not by idle curiosity they were actuated ; 
they admitted to her that the sight of misery was painful ; but that 
the spectacle presented by benevolence in the act of comfortin 
the afflicted, was too attractive to allow them to lose the oppor- 
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tunity of witnessing it. The address which conveyed this state- 
ment to the superior was followed by a nod of willing compliance, 


and the party were admitted. Our author gives the following ac- 
count of what she saw :— 


The hospital itself is annexed to the Church de Notre Dame des Ar- 
dilliers, it forms a square, and its commodations are neat and comfortable. 
The rooms for the poorer inmates are cut out of the rocks that rise above 
the edifice. At the entrance of one of these caves, one of the sisters was 
reading to some blind and aged women who were sitting in the sun; an 
idiot child was laying its head upon her lap, and about her were three or 
four harmless lunatics. Such were the associates among whom her days 
were passed! Who could do otherwise than admire the self-devotion of 
an interesting and still handsome woman, with a head like one of Guido’s 
saints, thus dedicating all her time to those who could no way reward her 
for her cares; the greater part of them not even with their prayers. The 
rock above the dwelling is, as I have said, excavated into various apart- 
ments, among them are those of the sisters of the community. We as- 
cended by natural steps; at the first landing-place were a number of poor 
boys, ‘‘ des enfens trouves,” some playing, some working, to whom we 
distributed our liards. We proceeded, and found another sister, also read- 
ing to somé aged women, who were sitting and spinning around her. 
She arose immediately, and on understanding our wish, showed us, first 
her own neat little apartment, almost in the centre of the poor objects by 
whom she was surrounded; and next the general dormitory, containing 
about one hundred and twenty beds in one vast excavation, the extremity 
of which was nearly dark, though it was then noontide, and one of sum- 
mer’s brightest days. We then proceeded to cells, cut out of the rock, for 
the insane patients ; three in a divison, with a little walled court to each, 
into which the grated doors looked; so that the patients had at all times 
the benefit of the cheering light, and the blessed air of heaven, and could 
be allowed occasional liberty, in proportion as it might be advisable for 
them. 

In the first of these divisions were two patients whose disease was caused 
by jealousy. One was a young girl, of a sweet countenance, who, at four- 
teen, fancied her mother did not love her; the other, a fine woman, with 
dark eyes, and black ‘hair hanging below her waist, who was jealous of her 
husband. The sister said they had not cut her hair, because they had 
great hopes of curing her. I thought this was an amiable trait of feeling 
towards their own sex, in those who had themselves renounced all personal 
decoration, along with the vanities of the world. ‘l‘his poor woman walked 
about incessantly, apparently in the greatest mental excitement; but stop- 
ping for an instant, she stood with one hand pressed on her bosom, the 
other raised, and sung, 

‘* Ou peut on trouver si bien 
Que dans le sein du famille.” 


An afflicting instance of fatuity was shewn us, in a man who, for twenty 
years, had sat constantly in the same position, writing in the dust with a 
blade of straw. He had lost his senses under the pressure of abstruse 
study, incessantly goaded on in it by an unfeeling father, whose ambition 
was to see him in an elevated rank in the church,—whose punishment it 
«must be to behold him thus deprived of the reason, and almost of the form, 
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of man. His countenance, however, did not exhibit any marks of unhap- 
piness. He looked at us, for a moment, with an expression of patient 
bewilderment, not unmixed with sweetness, and then continued his em- 
ployment.—pp. 114—117. 


At Saumur our travellers visited a museum, which was rendered 
attractive to their eyes chiefly in consequence of its having been 
founded as well as furnished by three obscure and humble inhabi- 
tants of the town, men of business, whose enthusiasm for the credit 
of their native place, which abounded in antiquities, led them to 
establish this institution at their own expense. In the neighbour- 
hood is another curious object, a place of worship formerly used by 
the Druids, and built exactly in their style. The guides who con- 
ducted them to this spot, informed the party that, on the top of 
this rude building, an English party had once sat down to dinner, 
and amused themselves by setting the natives who passed with 
eggs and fruit from the table, 

e course of the Loire led the author to a part of the country 
which bordered on La Vendee. The Chouans, at the period of 
their arrival, were in full spirits, and were committing, with un- 
usual boldness, those invasions on the property of the neighbouring 
places for which they were so generally hated and feared, At 
Mont-jan, a small bourg where the party landed, the Chouans had 
excited a great deal of alarm a few days before the arrival of the 
visitors. About four hundred of them presented themselves before 
the bourg, demanding arms. ‘The inhabitants told them to come 
and take the arms if they wished, par le bon bout ; the Chouans 
made the attempt, but failed ; for they had to encounter not only 
the inhabitants of Mont-jan, but also the National Guards of the 
district. ‘he inquiries and observations of the writer respecting 
the Chouans, led her to the conviction that the insurrections in La 
Vendée were entirely the work of a faction, which was composed 
of the nobility interested personally in the return of the Bourbons, 
and a set of mercenaries who, having exhausted all honest modes 
of maintaining existence, directed themselves to La Vendee, where 
they knew that they would be welcome. ‘The latter, indeed, are 
to to have composed the principal part of the Chouans. A variety 
of facts and circumstances within the knowledge of the writer be- 
fore us, induces her to believe that the tenants, and those who are 
at all under the controul of the Carlist influential party, have no 
interest of their own associated with the success of their leaders. 
On the contrary, the small farmers of La Vendee have, ever since 
the last war, felt the advantage of peace; they have become com- 
paratively rich, and they must necessarily be pat of remaining 
in that condition which will give them the greatest security. In 
fact, the inhabitants of Kha Vendée itself, at least those who are 
settled and are disposed to direct their industry to its proper 
objects, are altogether averse to the encouragement of dissensions ; 
and the women, especially, were impatient of the continuance of these 
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disorders, masmuch as they were compelled to witness the heaviest 
losses of relations and friends, fruitlessly sacrificed to the mad am- 
bition of such a pretender as the Duchess of Berri. The travellers 
reached in their voyage the town called St. Florent-le-Viel, from 
its connexion with the memorable story of the first Vendean war, 
as we learn from the heart-rending narrative of Madame de la 
Rochejaquelaine. It happened that when the party arrived in this 
town, the inhabitants were in a state of agitation in consequence 


of the day being appointed for a military ballot for the young men 
of the department : 





We went (says the author) to the plateau, to see them draw. A 
little bossu made abundant merriment for his comrades—one asked him if 
he had brought his knapsack along with him; another, if he was to carry 
the money box; another, if he meant to take his wife en croup. He, how- 
ever, had quite as many answers ready as they had jokes, and flourished his 
stick, with an orange at the end of it, at the head of a band of young men 
: who had left the hay fields, to take their chance for the field of war. There 
i did not, however, seem to be a very military spirit abroad among them—the 
i farmers of La Vendée are all rich, and the sweets of property make them 
i desirous of keeping their children at home to take care of it. A fine young 
4 man, six feet high, wept bitterly at drawing the lot that appointed him to 

serve: his grey-headed father flung his arms round his neck, and sought to 
comfort him as if he were a little boy going to school. 
‘*T tell him it is I that have cause to weep,” said the poor old man to us, 
‘*that see him taken from me, when I have most need of him.” 
Where any drew a lot of exemption, a grand shout of congratulation was 
| set up, and some of the bystanders ran with all speed to the cottage of the 
fortunate party with the news of his escape. Some, however, were equally 
glad to march as others were to stay at home ; they called out Vive la Charte, 
| Vive Louis Philippe, and danced to the music of the drums as they went 
away : one of them kissed the flag in an ecstacy of delight, which made his 
father smile, and his mother weep.—pp. 242, 243. 





The city of Clisson, to which the party ultimately proceeded, 
affords subjects of interest, to which the writer of this vhiing does 
ample justice. ‘The theme to which she devotes the greatest share 
of attention, is the biography of Lemot, Baron de Clisson, who was 
a native of this place, and who, by his abilities as a sculptor, rose 
to the highest eminence from a condition of obscurity. ‘The Ven- 
dean peasantry, whom she had now the opportunity of observin 
very closely, called forth her admiration by the respect which they 
exhibited for strangers. ‘Their appearance, she says, is very strik- 
ing, and their manners are plain and blunt, mingled, however, 
with great reserve: they uniformly, by their conduct, gave proofs of 
being most determined Carlists, the burden of their song being the 
famous canticle of Missian— 
Vive la France, 
Vive le Roi, 
Toujours en France, 
Les Bourbons et la foi. 
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In the neighbourhood of Clisson stands a spot called the Garenne, 
which is so celebrated ‘for its beauties, that it draws annually a 
number of visitors merely to witness them. Like all places of general 
resort, Garenne has its album, in which, as in a mirror, every fool’s 
mind is faithfully reflected. According to that fatal law, which impels 
the inhabitants of this our favoured nation to do every thing in a way 
different from every other people in the world, we find that even in 
the album of Garenne there is a proof of its uniformity ; for whilst 
every visitor, from every land, wrote praises of the charms around 
him, in the album, the entry made by a single Englishman alone, 
was in contradiction to the general judgment. That entry was to 
the following effect :—“< Francis Fisher, Nov. 2, 1831, drove to 
Clisson in a hard rain, and saw nothing which even in fine weather 
could repay a rpg excursion.” 

No one but an Englishman, assuredly, could think of setting 
off for pleasure, all alone in his cab, in search of the picturesque, 
on a rainy day in November ; “‘ that month,” adds our author, with 
sarcastic force, “ so peculiarly set aside for his countrymen to hang 
and drown themselves.” 

It is not many years ago that we had to complain of the uniform 
conduct of our countrymen during the intercourse, as travellers, 
with the inhabitants of foreign countries. Time, we had hoped, 
and that innate sense, which sooner or later distinguishes 
Englishmen, would have ameliorated their behaviour abroad. But 
if we are to judge from the very recent experience of the present 
author, it would appear that our expectations have been very im- 
perfectly realized. e trait of English precipitancy and want of 
judgment just described, is only a pra of what, we fear, is of 
ordinary occurrence on the continent, and this, unfortunately, is not 
a solitary instance occurring to the author. In fact, she holds it to 
bea matter of astonishment, that, go where we will, we shall find 
Englishmen ever acting ona spirit of contradiction. She never 
saw, she declares, an Englishman at a table d’hote, that she did 
not instantly recognize him as her countryman from his deportment. 
On one occasion, tired of being angry, she condescended to be 
highly amused with one who sat down to dinner with her at the 
same table. In taking his place, the fastidious creature left just 
space enough between the guest next him and himself, in which 
half a dozen more might have easily found accommodation. Here, 
however, he sat, like Saturn on the suburbs of the system, in gloom 
pomp. The first day the Englishman began calling for wines which 
were not to be found in the house ; the next day the wines were 

rocured, but they required to be qualified with cogniac. After 
lene she continues, he remained alone ; but alas! the newspaper, 
the grand resource of solitary Britons, was no longer at his com- 
mand. As a substitute, he actually took out his passport, and 
perused it with all the attention and eagerness which might be 
observed in the reader of a new Waverley novel. 
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_. Turning from this melancholy subject, we find some refreshment 
in —s our travellers even into the silent cloisters of La 
Trappe. From Nantes they proceeded by the diligence to Rennes, 
and thence took the road to Chiat canbeinsd, at the right of which, 
amidst woods of tall chesnut trees, the towers of the monaste 
were descried. The institution of La Trappe, the inhabitants of 
which are usually called the monks of Melleray, was originally 
founded by Englishmen. Their names are not recorded ; but it is 
said, that whilst wandering through France to find out a fit spot 
where they might found a religious house, they decided upon 
Melleray, in consequence of finding, in the hollow of an aged oak 
growing there, a hoard of honey. The monks at present resident 
there are chiefly English and [rish, sixty of whom, after having 
spent some time at Lulworth Castle, in Ruaranhililios proceeded to 
Melleray in 1817. | 

The circumstance of some of the monks being English, increased 
the curiosity of our author to see the interior of La Trappe, and 
for the purpose of obtaining permission to do so, she returned to 
Chateaubriand. Here their passports were examined by the com- 
mandant of the troops, who positively refused the license to visit 
the monastery, and appeared rather willing to treat the solicitation 
which was made by the visitors as a crime worthy of their imme- 
diate arrest. The monks, it seems, were objects of great suspicion 
at the time, as some representations had reached the Government 
of their having interfered in political matters. After surveying 
the party for some time with avery inquisitive eye, the sunieenliil 
at last told the author, that she, at least, could not want to go 
there, since no other female was ever admitted inside the walls, 
with the exception of the Duchess de Berri. The conduct of the 
commandant was so rude, he could so little understand the motives 
which might lead any person to seek amusement by wandering in 
such places as Chateaubriand, that the party left him with eager- 
ness to get back to the protection of their hana The author 
expresses great disappointment at being thus deprived of a view of 
La Trappe, and would undoubtedly have been inconsolable, but 
that she was put in possession of a full and true account of the 
establishment by Mr. Richer, a gentleman of her acquaintance, 
who afterwards visited the place with one of her own friends. 

Before, however, entering upon Mr. Richer’s description, the 
author makes some general remarks on the monks. She tells us 
that they are by no means the idle drones which some have repre- 
sented them, but that they are the agriculturists of France ; that 
they have introduced all the most improved modes practised in 
England into the management of their land, and that in no part of 
the country is any agricultural produce at all fit to compete with 
theirs in the market. ‘Their flower-garden, too, is cultivated with 
the utmost care, and it includes some of the most beautiful exotics. 
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If in farming they are superior to all others, in mechanics they are 
entitled also to precedence. Mr. Richer and his friend were cor- 
dially and hospitably received by the monks. When they arrived, 
the brethren were going to prayers in the church ; the visitors went 
with him, and were gratified with what they saw, as appears from 
the following account : 


The first religieux who entered rang the bell, the next did the same, and 
thus all did it in turn. The religieux de cheur took their places at the 
upper end of the nave, the lay-brothers, habited in brown, remained at the 
entrance. The cross, the chandeliers, the ornaments of the altar itself, are 
all wood ; only the lamp and the encensoir are inlaid with brass. The sim- 
plicity which reigns throughout this asylum is extended even to the cos- 
tume—all ranks wear the same description of garments, nor has the reve- 
rend father Abbot himself any thing to distinguish him from the rest, ex- 
cept his cross of box wood at his breast, suspended by a violet ribbon, a 
ring on his finger, and the wooden cross of the ancient bishops. ‘The ser- 
vice began—for the first time since I entered the cloister I heard the voice 
of the monks ; for, in obedience to their vow of silence, they are never heard 
to speak excepting at the foot of the altar. I was struck with the august 
chant of the fathers; it is not the plain chant of our churches. The Trap- 
pists, desirous of returning to the ceremonies of the primitive church, have 
left the Gregorian chant for that of the faithful in the early ages, which 
seems tome, on account of its simplicity, better adapted to the devotions of 
solitary life. Before us was placed a picture of the Virgin, at the foot of 
which was written, ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” After complies all the brothers prostrated them- 
selves in the middle of the church, in profound silence, broken only by the 
pendulum of the clock which marked the seconds ; it was as if the voice of 
time wished to associate itself with the thought of eternity. They after- 
wards chanted the Salve Regina. A religieuzr, at the bottom of the aisle, 
began alone, and majestically, the prayer. All the others, still bending to- 
wards the earth, answered him in low and lengthened notes, as if the ac- 
cents of grief had succeeded to those of triumph. All the fraternity then 
went to the chapter-house : on a signal given by the superior, they all fell 
with their faces on the earth, and remained completely immoveable. 

The Miserere finished, they arose, and passed one after another in their 
way to the dormitory, before the friar, who sprinkles each with holy water, 
and with his benediction ‘the exercises of the day are concluded. From 
the church we returned to the parloir, to sup; our table was served with 
neatness if not with luxury. We had neither meat nor fish, but vegetables, 
eggs, and milk, were served up with less of frugality than might have been 
expected, and the good fathers, who refused themselves every thing beyond 
what was barely necessary for their support, were downright prodigal to 
their guests of all they had to give.—pp. 341—343. 


During the night Mr. Richer heard the matin bell; the solemn 
sound echoed through the cloisters with the grandest effect, and 
then all was profoundly still. The next morning, Mr. R. and his 
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companion attended at mass. He says, that during the devotions, 
several of the monks left their places, and knelt on the steps of the 
sanctuary: this they did as a public penance for infringing some 
rule. It seems, that when they are late at prayers, or fall into any 
negligence, they prostrate themselves on the ground, where the 
remain until they have a signal from the superior to rise. The 
visitors were then led into the dormitory, which is a long gallery, 
with cells arranged on both sides. We quote the following descrip- 
tion from this interesting narrative : 


The cells are without doors ; a couple of planks, a pillow of straw, and 
a worsted coverlet forms the bed of each Trappiste. There is no dis- 
tinction of persons: the celle of the Abbot is in the middle of the dormi- 
tory, and his bed in no respect differs from that of any other. On these 
hard couches they throw themselves without taking off their clothes, linen 
being forbidden to them, on any plea whatever. They go to bed at eight 
in the evening, and rise at half after one in the morning. The Abbot is 
always the first stirring, and he it is who rings the bell for matins. In the 
summer they are allowed an hour for repose after dinner, in the winter they 
have not this refreshment granted, but they retire at seven instead of eight. 
From the dormitory we went into the chapter, a large hall, where at stated 
hours the brethren assemble to listen to devotional readings, and to accuse 


themselves to each other of the faults they may have committed against 
the rules.—p. 346. 


In going through the convent, the kitchens, the bake-houses, the brew- 
ery, the cow-houses, the dairy, the stables, the gardens, the fields ; among 
smiths, pewterers, masons, joiners, carpenters, cartwrights, bookbinders, tai- 
lors, and shoemakers, we did not hear a single word spoken. It was the 
first time I had seen men gathered together united among themselves, yet 
holding no communion with each other—there was something strange in 
the sight of so much occupation and such total silence—without, no 
sound but that of the blacksmith’s hammer; within, none save that of the 
clock. In the garden I saw the cemetry, which I was desirous of entering. 
I believed that each Trappiste went into it every day to dig his own grave 
. —but I was mistaken—this error, however, has been repeated in every ac- 
count of them, and credited as every thing extraordinary always is; and M. 
de Chateaubriand himself has perpetuated it in his Genie du Christianisme. 
A trench is solemnly opened and hallowed out in the presence of a general 
assembly, to be in readiness, as a grave, for the first who may die—and this 
is the simple fact. When a religieur is about to depart, he is carried into 
the church to receive the last sacraments, after which he is carried back to 
the infirmary, where he remains extended on straw and ashes, until he 
draws his last sigh—there he exhorts his brothers, ranged in silence round 
him, to persevere in their holy life—it is not they who console him, it is he, 
on the contrary, who encourages them ; when he expires, he is wrapped in 
his woollen robe, and laid without a bier, in the grave which is waiting for 
him—a simple wooden cross is raised upon the humble mound, and on this 
funereal sign are written the age of the brother, the date of his profession, 


and the name under which,he was received into the community.—pp. 348, 
349. 
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Mr. R. obtained permission to dine in the refectory with the 


Trappists. About one hundred and twenty were present. He 
continues : 


Before each was placed a soup, of vegetables boiled with water and salt 
--butter being forbidden them; to this was added rice milk, half water— - 
some potatoes, and half a pound of black bread. Water was their sole 
beverage, every thing was served on pewter—at the side of each was a 
napkin, and a wooden goblet and salt-cellar—their napkin was a morsel of 
coarse cloth, six inches square. During the repast, one of the brothers 
read to the rest in French—about the middle of it an Englishman took his 
place, and read the same portion in his own language, to his countrymen, 
nearly one-third of the community being English and Irish. Several of 
the brothers reserved a part of their portion for the evening. In the sum- 
mer they have a light,repast at six o'clock, but in the winter they have only 
one meal in the day. From time to time the friar’s bell warned them to 
be on their guard, to prevent their thoughts from wandering : that instant 
all was still—the reader suddenly stopped, without even finishing the word 
he had begun, and the borthers, motionless as statues, in silence lifted up 
their souls to God.*** After dinner, we went from the refectory with 
the religieur de cheur ; the lay brothers ranged themselves on each side of 
the hall, and bent profoundly as we passed. The community went in pro- 


cession to the church, reciting the Miserere and the De profundis.—pp. 
349, 350. 


The places subsequently visited by our author were Pecheril, 
where, from an eminence, a splendidly romantic scene all round ma 
be commanded: Plecheraye, where there is a leaning tower, and 
where they found the villagers busy in preparing for the vintage: 
next they came to Dinan, famous for its hospital, which was built 
by an architect who asked no other reward for his services than the 
rent of one denier and a mass every year. From Dinan the part 
proceeded to St. Malo, where the proximity of her position to her 
own shores, very speedily put an end to all inclination to continue 
her descriptions about France. 

This work will be acknowledged, even by those who know no 
more. of it than what is to be found in the present article, to be at 
least impartial in its views, and to display at once a sound judg- 
ment, and a discretion, which reflect great credit on the author. 
We have seen how she interested herself in collecting facts re- 
specting the spectacles which are chiefly worth the foreign traveller’s 
attention. No less care has she appeared to bestow on the moral 
condition of the peasantry, remembering that it is not in palaces, 
or in academies, in the assemblies of the fashionable, or the bstivale 
of the rich, that the character or the sum of happiness enjoyed by 
a people are to be properly appreciated ; she acted on the conviction 
that the real condition of the people could only be known by ob- 
serving those in the streets, in the villages, in the shops, and par- 
ticularly in the farms. From a careful survey of these classes, the 
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author concludes, that the proportion of persons devoted to the 
pursuit of agriculture, is nearly twice as great as the proportion 
in England, compared with the general population of England, 
This preponderance in favour of France be accounts for by the 
fact, that France seems especially destined for agriculture, and the 
policy of tbe laws is in an especial manner directed to the encou- 
ragement of small farms. T he property of parents is always, in 
France, equally divided amongst the children ; it is, in fact, the 
realization of the gavel acknowledged in this country, and thus, 
though a great number of proprietors is created in every generation, 
with a very small means of support for each, still it is sufficient for 
a moderate man, and it effectually prevents any thing like complete 
destitution, as we see in this country. The distribution of land 
amongst small proprietors in France has been materially assisted 
by the confiscation of church lands and estates of emigrant families; 
these were sold at the period of the revolution in numerous small- 
sized lots, and became the possessions of thousands, who must have 
either starved or eesiieeel their country. The policy which should 
encourage a tendency to this sort of arrangement for a country is 
manifest. It renders a strong regard for her welfare a matter of 
personal interest with every man, Toten the highest to the lowest in 
the realm ; for who is it that would take arms to show his loyalty 
to his king, that would not fight ten times more willingly when his 
home and his fireside are threatened with danger? From the con- 
sideration of the state of the farmers in La Vendée and Brittany, 
the author makes a transition to the sad contrast which the state 
of England supplies ; and in her remonstrances and counsels, ad- 
dressed to the extensive proprietors of her own country, she only 
adds to the amount of the proofs which her work has in other parts 
so abundantly furnished, that she possesses, with a correct judg- 
ment, a good and feeling heart. 





Art. I1.—Report from the Committee on the Bill to consolidate 
and amend several Laws relating to the cruel and improper 
Treatment of Animals, and the Mischiefs arising from the 
driving of Cattle, and to make other provisions in regard 
thereto ; with the Minutes of Evidence.—Ordered to be printed 
by the House of Commons in August, 1832. 


Some of the Londoners, the lower ones of course we speak of, are 
very ingenious and very cruel; they have a particular zest for 
sacrificing domestic animals, and will skin them alive, or set them 
to gnaw one another, just for the petty fa of the one, and the 
amusement (such amusement !) afforded by the other. 

The poor cats of the metropolis. are the chief holocausts to the 
god Plato. In the vicinity of Wapping and Shadwell the carcases 
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of dead cats used, a few years ago, to be as thick as paving-stones, 
early of a morning. Sometimes the wretched animals were seen 
smoking from a recent tomahawk operation, the nerves on their 
backs, shoulders, and heads, still convulsed with pain. The inhuma- 
nity which these spectacles necessarily imply, is easily reconciled to 
a commercial people. ‘The sugar colonies must be cultivated, then 
why not drag wretched Africans from their jungles to make them 
dig about the sugar cane? A tradesman in the suburbs of London 
is out of employ, or haply is seized with a fit of intolerance of 
labour ; let him steal a dozen cats per day, and he can live like a 
gentleman. ‘This, in fact, is the case pretty much: cat skins are 
valuable things ; they constitute very capital mock furs, which now 
and then may pass with the ignorant as most unobjectionably ge- 
nuine. Take them as admitted mock furs, and some of the most 
eminent furriers in the trade will be glad to give seven or eight 
shillings a dozen for them—that is to say, provided the article is a 
good one. There is a great difference in the quality of these cat 
skins, and the variety is greatly dependant, not on the poor cat, but 
on the surgical skill of the executioner who flays him. The skin is 
scarcely worth having if it be not taken off when the cat is alive. 
It comes off with the greatest facility, and gives the peeler much 
less trouble when the creature is in the full vigour of life. Besides, 
however pleasant the process of killing the cat as a prelimin 
measure might be, it is a trouble after all, and a waste of that time 
which, in all clandestine matters, is accounted to be of magnificent 
price. In the flaying alive, too, there is no blood manifested ; the 
operator has no “ damned spots”’ to wash away before his conscience 
can become quiet ; but the principal reason is, that no striking trace 
of a felme murder may attract the senses of a policeman, and thus 
disable an industrious cat-killer from pursuing his avocations ; for 
that there are persons whose regular trade it is to steal cats and 
dogs for their skins, is a fact beyond any manner of question. 

The flayer begins by slitting up the fore-legs, he then does the 
same with the hind-legs; continuing his incision along the belly, 
he divides the skin completely in the middle line, and tears it up by 
degrees, until he separates it on either side up to the back bone. 
These monsters must have some method of stifling the voice of the 
cat, for all they have to do is to seize the prey, carry it into some 
retired place or shelter, and there flay the poor animal, whose car- 
cass they toss upon the dung-hill. The worst feature of all in 
this murderous crusade is, that some of the agents are women. 
Surely they who will torture the cat im this fashion to death, can- 
not feel a very strong repugnance to the spilling of much more pre- 
cious blood. This is, pu for the consideration of other 
authorities. 3 

So much for the metropolitan cruelty, which can trace its origin 
to the sacred love of gold; and next we are to deliberate upon the 
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cruelty in the same quarter, which more particularly springs from 
the very profane love of pleasure. — 

Dogs, we have said, are skinned on the same scale nearly as cats, 
but they are not so productive. If there be any advantage given to 
them to the ae of the cats, this benefit is amply compen- 
sated for by the persecution to which the dogs alone are subjected. 

This consists of the systematic practice of dog-fighting and 
badger-baiting, which, though got up for interested purposes, are 
supported — by such of the public as attend them bor their own 
recreation. ‘l‘he amusements just mentioned it seems have been, 
and still probably are, carried on in various parts of the town. 
A man named Hemmings had one in the Commercial-road, where 
fights were held every week. This man was represented before the 
Committee as being proprietor of about thirty dogs, some of which 
he sends to butchers, who feed them until they are wanted for the 
ring. Hemmings, and another man named Flowers, had the tip-top 
dogs of the day. Several of the police testified to the great cruelty 
which attended these fights, and laid the blame principally on the 
pit-keepers. They however confessed that after the battle was over, 
the dogs were treated kindly. One of the witnesses, an inspector 
of the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, stated that he 
witnessed shocking things at the theatre of Duck-lane. The 
dogs, on one occasion that he was present, fought until they were 
nearly dead: they were then put into a tub of water kept for the 
purpose, and when thus apparently refreshed, they were forced to 
renew the contest. One of the great accompanying disadvantages 
of having places set apart for dog-fighting is, that they become the 
resort of bad characters; at least the testimony on which greatest 
reliance can be placed, is altogether to that effect. It is a fact in 
confirmation of this statement, that the Westminster pit, which 
used to be very much frequented formerly, was entirely suppressed 
by the authority of the law, not for being a place where cruelty was 
_— but merely as a nuisance, coming strictly within the law. 

n the next place, there is the authority of Mr. Youatt, professor of 
veterinary medicine at the London University, for believing that 
dog pits are highly objectionable on account of the cruelty which 
commonly attends them ; on account also of the facility of collect- 
ing together, which these pits afford to corrupt.men ; and, above all, 
on account of their tendency to propagate the dreadful disease of 
hydrophobia. This learned gentleman having been examined, was 
fully capable of illustrating, 5 an appeal to reason, the whole case 
against the dog pits, which the less intelligent witnesses were not 
so successful in establishing. He spoke of dogfights, not so much 
from having actually seen them, but from the knowledge of them 
which he had collaterally and by inference obtained. He states that 
heis well aware of much cruelty having been practised at those places, 
that the dogs are very much injured, and that they are kept too 
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long together in hostility when the combats take place. But with 
respect to the fact of dog pits being the receptacles of theives and 
other bad characters, Mr. Youatt entertains no doubt whatever 
that they deserve to be considered in that light. He has no doubt, 
he says, that improper characters resort to those pits, and he has 
had thousands of proofs that the continuance of those pits is highly 
injurious to the morals of the community. Being pressed more 
re on this subject, Mr. Youatt explained himself 
fully : 

@ With regard,” said he, “ to the character of the persons who 
attend those pits, I would beg to observe that the foundation of the 
opinion which I have given is this, that for the number of years 
that I mention the treatment of the dog was confined to Mr. Blain, 
and to me as the successor of Mr. Sede: they all came to us. 
When a servant brought a dog of his own, a spaniel of his own ; or 
a better man in a higher grade of society brought a greyhound, or 
a pointer, or a setter of his own for me to look at; I traced him 
from year to year with the character of the individual who brought 
him ; but the moment a servant brought me a fighting dog of his 
own, or the moment a young man in a higher grade of society 
brought me a fighter of his own, I had an opportunity to trace the 
dog, and I found the servant man became a worthless character 
and a beggar, and the young man in the higher grade of society 
became a very different character from what he would otherwise 
have been ; and there seemed to be an infallible connexion between 
fighting dogs, and an alteration of character for the-worse.” 

The experience of Mr. Youatt does not enable-him to say much 
respecting the cruelty accompanying dog-fights, but that great bar- 
barity is connected with them there is plenty of other evidence to 
prove. From the latter we derive what we must consider as an 
appalling history. It appears that dogs are never put to fight un- 
less they are backed respectively by wagers ; the parties who back 
the dog are unable to describe beforehand what it is that consti- 
tutes the victory of one dog over another, and this confusion leads 
almost always to the most unfortunate results ; for sometimes it will 
be required to determine this question, that one dog should drag 
another round the ring, and under what circumstances this process 
is accomplished we need scarcely describe. Now the difficulty here 
alluded to is most likely to take place when a high wager is con- 
tended for. In fact, the cruelty of the contest always depends on 
the amount of the bet. Thus, if it be a heavy bet, the parties are 
sure to be careless about the sufferings of the fe Upon this point 
we cannot do better than give the declarations of various persons. 

Charles Usherwood, a broker in Mary-le-bone, gives the follow- 
ing evidence :— . 

Have you been in the habit of attending dog-pits ?—I have. 

What have you observed there with regard to the cruelty of the dogs ? 
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—I have seen the dogs fight in pits till one has been killed and the other 
died the same night. 


a this often take place ?—It constantly occurs that one or the other 
will die. . 

Then, in your estimation, it is a very cruel sport ?—It is. 

You have seen dogs actually torn to pieces ?—I have, so that a skein of 
thread would not sew up the skin torn from the flesh. 

Do you mean hterally what you say ?—Yes, that it would take a skein 
of thread; it has been used, and was not sufficient to do that. 

Lid you ever see a dog sewed up ?—Yes, I have seen part of his wounds 
sewed up. 

How long did it take ?—More or less, according to the wounds. 

Did you ever see an instance of the wounds of a dog being sewed up ?— 
Yes. 

And in the instance to which you allude, how long did it take ?>—Ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. 

You mean to say, as a person in the habit of witnessing those scenes, 
that it is the custom to sew up the wounds with thread, and that in some 
instances the dogs have been so lacerated that it would actually take more 
than a whole skein of silk or thread to sew up the wounds ?>—Yes. 

Will you mention one instance to the Committee ?>—One was the instance 
of Thomas Thomas, pastrycook, at Somers’ Town, and my brother’s dog 
fought against him. | 

How was the dog torn ?—In all parts, of course: in the course of the 
night he died, and the other died the next morning: both were dead the 
next morning. I was not there at the time. 

Have you ever heard that it has occupied so long as three hours to sew 
a dog’s skin up '—No. 

According to the best of your information received from other persons 
whom you can give credit to, what is the greatest length of time that it has 
taken to sew up the skin which has been torn of a dog that has been se- 
verely wounded ?—] should think about half an hour, perhaps an hour; I 
cannot speak exactly, I never did it myself. 

Are those dogs as much punished by fighting with each other as by 
badger-baiting, or by fighting with any other animal?—The badger will 
fight more quickly than the dog will; they fight sharper; the dog goes into 
the hole to drive the badger out, and if he gets his hold he draws him out; 
but if he does not he will be bitten, and when he has had enough the dog 
will turn his head round, and there is an end of it. 

In both cases you have seen the dog frequently punished ?—Yes; not 
from the badger, but from the other. | 

What description of people generally attend those exhibitions ?>—I have 
seen noblemen and governors. : 

Would you like a son of yours, if you had one, or any person in whose 
welfare you were interested, to attend those pits '—Certainly not; because 
I see the folly of it now.—p. 32. 

What would induce any individual to give 100/. for a dog ?—Fancy. 

Is it not the practice to bet very large sums upon such dogs ?—Yes, they 
have bet, may be, 500/.; it would be the pride of a young collegian to get 
a good dog to fight against another, and therefore he would give 100/. for 
a dog; a friend of his might have a dog, and he would want to beat it, 
and therefore he would be willing to give a large sum for a good dog. 
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. When they train those dogs to fight, do they teach them to attack the 
other dogs in any particular part ?—No, not that I know of. 

Do those dogs ever set at a bull ?—Yes, certainly, they will bait a bull ; 
they are what they call bull-dogs; those that run at a bull are thorough- 
bred dogs, generally speaking. 

Will it not take the bull any where by the head ?—Yes; the dog Bony, 
belonging to Tom Pritchard. used to do that. 

You would call that pinning a bull; that is, taking him by the nose and 
pinning him down to the ground ?—Yes.—p. 34. 


The next witness is John Brown, a sort of retired dog-fight 
amateur. He had for several years of his life been a habitual fre- 
uenter of these places. He appears to be a labouring man, is 
open and intelligent, and speaks as if he was desirous, by discou- 
raging dog-fighting, to make some compensation for the guilt 
of having once supported it. His evidence is well worthy of at- 
tention : 


Such dogs, in places where money is taken at the door, would not be 
put to fight against each other ?—Not for any particular sum; but I know 
that they will get an old dog which will fight any thing that comes near it, 
and they will call it a hack-dog; and they will put this old dog to a young 
dog to see how long this young dog will fight him, and he is gnawed to 
pieces, may be, eight times a week, or oftener. The old dog is set to tear 
a young man’s dog, because he wants to get him into the Fancy. 

The hacks are generally old dogs, are they not ?—Yes. 

Dogs that live toa great age very often ?—Three years old dogs, and 
five years old dogs. 

Have you seen them older than that; eight years old ?>—Yes. 

Do not the young dogs pull the teeth out of those old dogs ?—No, 

Why do they set these old dogs upon the young dogs in this manner ?— 
Because if they do not punish the young dog, he will not fight. 

How do they manage that the hack should not punish the young dog too 
much ?—We will put my young dog on your old one, and we will take my 
young dog away when we like ; it costs them one shilling, may be; so the 
young dog goes and pulls the hack dog about. 

Do not many gentlemen send their dogs to the pits to be treated in that 
manner ?—Yes. 

And you mean to say that the hack dog is let out at a shilling a fight, 
to be practised-upon by young dogs in this manner?—Ves, I am satisfied 
on that point. 

And you are satisfied that this isan act of cruelty ?—Certainly : it is 
like putting an old gentleman to fight two or three young gentlemen. 

Do you know any thing of badger-baiting?—As for a dog baiting a 
badger, I consider that when a dog goes toa badger, the doubt is not 
which will have the baiting, because the badger has got tight hold of the 
dog, and whenever a badger bites, he bites right through, and if he catches 
hold of the dog by the leg, the dog is being punished, not the badger. 

Is there much of that species of amusement going on im the City ?— 
There is that species of amusement in the City, in West-street, or very 
close to the City. ; 
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What other pits are there in the City ?—There is Roach’s, and there is 
Jack the Barber’s ; they call him Dandy Jack ; they are both in what they 
call Sharp’s AHey. 

Do you know Roach, and Dandy Jack as he is called ?>—Yes. 

Are they good-tempered fellows ?—Yes, they are; they want to get 
their living somehow or other. 

Do not you think that those persons who are the most cruel to others 
take the greatest care of themselves, in general ?—A man that is good- 
tempered puts up with an affront. 

But it does not follow that men who like to set dogs to fight will be 
always cruel themselves ?—There are good men who take their part in it. 

What are the sort of people that frequent those pits ?—Brickmakers, in 
general, to tell the truth. 

Any gentlemen ?—There are very few gentlemen among brickmakers ; 
I have seen gentlemen in the pits, and a good many young gentlemen ; 
I did not ask their names; that would not do. 

Is Roach’s pit what you would call the Dandy Pit ?>—-No, Dandy Jack’s. 

Did Roach always keep pits ?—I did not come to answer that question, 
but he keeps a boarding-house ; I believe he is a butcher by business, if he 
followed his business. 

Have you ever witnessed in those pits, that in order to excite a dog to 
fight, a tender or sore part has been held to the other dog ?—No, I never 
did ; for if I were in the pit, and a man did that, I would be the first man 
to knock him on the Lead. 

Do not you think the opinion of the Fancy to be against foul fighting ?— 
Ves; I should knock a dog on the head if he fought foul. 

Are there not printed rules with regard to fair play in those pits '—Yes, 
about how you make them to match; if you send two dogs in for what 
they call a bellyful, no man must touch them. 

You know, therefore, a great deal of the whole practice and nature of 
dog-fighting '-—Yes. 

And is it your opinion, that it is impossible that those fights, and that 
those pits, can be carried on without a great deal of cruelty; that they tend 
to a great deal of demoralization, and that no good can arise from them ?— 
That is what I mean to say. 

If you had a son, would you allow him to attend those pits ?—If I had 
a son there I would go and whop him out, for I know it is the first step to 


. the gallows. 


If your life was to pass over again, would you go to those pits >—No. 
You would have been a happier man if you had never seen those pits '— 
I would, and I wish I had never seen them.—pp. 35, 36, 37. 


This much will suffice to show the real nature of these amuse- 
ments, as they are called, by which some classes in London, and 
these not altogether of the lowest grade, are capable of being 
recreated. ’ 

We have been induced to notice this subject, not merely on ac- 
count of the poor animals that are enduring this accursed persecu- 
tion, but also for the purpose of giving our readers an insight into 
the wild sports of London. We have now heard the charges which 
have been preferred against the dog-pit keepers, together with the 
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testimony by which these accusations are supported : it is only in 
the spirit of fair-play that we should next listen to the defence. 
Several of the witnesses examined before the Committee being 
called on to mention the names of the proprietors of dog-pits, we 
. find that the two principal ones were not only named, but were 
actually summoned as witnesses. 

The first of these was John Roach, who keeps a pit at West- 
street, West Smithfield. He states that he kept the pit as au 
honest calling, and believes that if pits were done away with, dog- 
fighting would still be carried on in an infinitely worse form than b 
pits. This witness denied that there was ever any cruelty shown 
in those fights; and he positively stated, that during the long 
period in which he had been acquainted with dog-fighting, he 
never knew but of one death from fighting, and in that solitary case 
the dog was ina fit. He likewise declaced that he has seen dogs 
that have fought, and had scarcely a scar upon them ; and he him- 
self had none amongst his stock of fighters on which a single scar 
could be found. He accounts for this exemption by stating, that 
immediately after the dogs have fought, they are put into a warm 
bath, and given beef-tea, if they will have it: some do not want 
it. If a dog be a little exhausted, he gets a drop of brandy and 
water, then a little beef-tea: after this the animal is put into a 
warm-bath, and subsequently into a clean bed of straw, before the 
fire, where his wounds are dressed. Roach is asked if he ever had 
a dog which it was necessary to destroy after a fight, in consequence 
of the extensive injuries received in the contest? He replied that 
the usages of the fraternity did not allow of such an occurrence, 
inasmuch as if any dog when put to, does not choose to fight, he is 
then sent into a corner, where he is spunged out and supplied with 
some drink, to buoy him up: a minute of time is given him to get 
over his fright, ad if the time expires, and he refuses the encoun- 
ter, his partisans then lose their wager, and the dog is withdrawn. 
The consequence of this is, that a dog likely to be overpowered in a 
cruel way by another, is saved from such a fate by the instinct 
which directs him to a wise, but still very ignominious forbearance. 

The system of training dogs for the fight, according to Roach, is 
to physic and bleed them ; they are then taken into the fields, with 
a strap and collar. When in the fields, and not till then, the re- 
straint is to be removed, and the animals are allowed to roam about 
where they will. They are then brought home and fed. The 
feeding during training consists of shins of beef, and the period 
of this agreeable probation extends only to a month. 

Roach did not seem to be well versed in cock-fighting, although 
he was perfectly well aware that that ignoble sport was patronized 
by Lord Darnley, Lord Anson, and Sir Harry Goodrich ; and it is 
well known that Lord Lowther encouraged it, by giving silver 
collars. He appears, however, to be a great master of canine 


knowledge. His theory is, that bull-dogs are the only fighting 
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dogs ; he never knew a terrier take to fighting, unless one of its 
parents was a bull-dog; this is vt ty the case with the Scotch 
terriers, and they can fight well enough. . 

This man’s pit is chiefly devoted to the battles of dogs, but it is 
also open to badger-baiting. Monday evening was always sacred 
to the badger. ‘The witness had one which lasted two years, though 
frequently baited ; and when the creature died, his master removed 
nine pounds of fat from his carcass. On the nights of the badger 
exhibitions, the creature is put into a box, with which five or six 
dogs are also sent: the object of the dogs is to get the badger out, 
but they rarely succeed. 

With respect to the company which frequents the dog-pits, the 
witness Roach is quite amongst the antipodes of the former wit- 
nesses. ‘T’o believe him, his spectators are as quiet as any devout 
congregation on a Sunday; no loose characters come near the 
place, for if they did appear, they were sure to be sent off. Six- 
pence a head for each peices was Roach’s demand ; it con- 
sisted only of one fight for the night: the fights were held twice a 
week, besides which, matches (much more important entertain- 
ments) took place once a month. ‘The contest rarely lasts beyond 
half an hour ; but it is sometimes concluded in ten minutes. Be- 
fore fighting, it appears the dogs are weighed, for the wagerers do 
not give each other an inch ; the fighting proceeds only on stipu- 
lated weight, and no skilful man who bets on a dog is at all ata 
loss to estimate his weight by the size. Roach has sent out a great 
number of dogs to foreign countries; and the other dog-fanciers, 
breeders, and venders, make the same representation with respect 
to themselves. 

The second proprietor of a dog-pit, who was summoned before 
the Committee, was William Hemmings, who declared himself to 
be both a dog-doctor and a dog-fancier. He states that there are 
four fighting-pits now in London, to his knowledge, and that a fifth 
was lately set up by a young man, but of the success of this new 
one he (the witness) entertained no great expectation. Hemmings 
absolutely mourns the decay of the pits. There were men, he said, 
that used to be in full play with them—nay, gentlemen used to 
patronize them ; but this patronage was noth up, he lamented 
to be obliged to state, because a gentleman got a parcel of ladies to 
sign a petition against them. This witness estimated the profits of 
a pit at about a guinea a week. He likewise, as well as Roach, 
declared he never saw any severe injury incurred by a dog from a 
fight ; and so certain was he of the mnocence of the bites thus re- 
ceived, that he would engage to cure any dog after a fight ; for no 
dog, according to his experience, is so injured after ship tot tle as to 
be unable to enter the lists afterwards. This witness says that the 
premature deaths of dogs is commonly from over-feeding, and this 
generally is attended by an enlargement of the liver. 

The last, and perhaps the most important question which has 
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been raised in this inguiry is, whether or not the practice of dog- 
fighting has any tendency to propagate hydrophobia. Mr. Youatt 
has decided altogether in the affirmative ; and his is an experience 
which embraces twenty years of practice, and upwards of one 
thousand cases of this terrible disease. . 

This gentleman sets out with stating, that the disposition in 
rabid dogs ‘to do mischief depends on the previous temper and 
habits of the dog ; and that a dog trained to fight, being rabid, 
does ten times the mischief in propagating the disease than any 
other dog. It is the unqualified opinion of Mr. Youatt, that no 
dog goes mad except he is bitten, and that, as a dog which has 
been trained to fighting, habitually looks for victims, he must bite 
more, and consequently, if he be rabid, must inculcate more than 
the rest of the species. He also says that the disease, after being 
received into the body of a dog, may remain there dormant for a 
great many months, even as many as eight ; and that, though a dog 
may show, occasionally, some symptoms referable to hydrophobia, 

et that he cannot go entirely mad if he has remained unbitten. 
t results, from the theory adopted by Mr. Youatt, that there is 
nothing particular in the nature of any species of dog to render it 
more liable than the rest to hydrophobia, and that, when a peculiar 
class of these animals is strikingly affected with the malady, it is 
only because they are most exposed to be infected by those that 


can convey it. 
The following is an interesting part of Mr. Youatt’s examina- 


tion: 


On the whole of the cases of .hydrophobia that have come under your 
consideration, have many been cases of fighting-dogs ?—-Of the terrier and 
its varieties, [ should say a decided majority ; I will not say that in the ma- 
jority of the cases they have been bitten by dogs trained for fighting, but 
dogs belonging to that breed and its varieties. 

Have they not generally been dogs that have been highly kept, lap-dogs 
and small spaniels and small terriers, and that description of dog ?—No, 
not one case in three; perhaps you might say more ;. not one case in three 
or four. 

What species of dogs have they generally been that composed the cases 
of hydrophobia which have been under your care /—Dogs that have become 
rabid of all sorts and kinds, 

Have you, in tracing the disease, come to any impression that one spe- 
cies of dog is more subject to be bitten than another ?—No, it depends 
upon his being exposed to the danger of being bitten, and perhaps to his 
own natural temper, whether he is quiet or not. 

But the more savage a dog is, the more you would imagine that rabies 
would be engendered?—Yes. 

You have often seen the dogs at the Zoological Gardens; those are 
chained ; are they ever unchained ?—They are not. 

Do you imagine that the chaining them would have any tendeney to pro- 
duce rabies ?—I saw two cases of rabies in the Zoological Gardens, which 
I was deputed to examine into, and could not exactly account for; the dogs 
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were decidedly rabid, and I attributed that to the neglect of the keepers, 
that some strange dogs had come in and bitten those dogs. 

Do you think that the number of stray dogs in the streets has any ten- 
dency to produce hydrophobia ?—No further than they are exposed to the 
danger of being bitten ; it might be generated in that way. 

With regard to the disposition and temper of dogs, nature has implanted 
very different dispusitions and tempers in different species of dogs ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

It would be quite absurd to suppose that any treatment would make a 
bull-dog or mastiff as great a pet and as quiet an animal asa lap-dog, 
would it not ?—As far as my experience has gone, the bull-dog and the 
mastiff are the most harmless of all dogs ; it is the mixture of the bull and 
the terrier that does the mischief. 

The mixture of the bull-dog and the terrier creates a much more savagely 
disposed class of dog than any other class?—lI believe so. 

How do you account for that ?—I am unable to account for it; the bull- 
dog, except he is set on to fight, is not a dog disposed to fight ; when he 
once begins, he will go on, but he is not disposed to begin a quarrel, nor is 
the mastiff. 

In the case of all the dogs that have been brought to you for the disease 
of hydrophobia, have you ascertained that they have been bit >—The greater 
part by far. 

But not all ?—No. 

Have they shown marks of being bitten ?—No, I have spent an hour in 
examining a dog that had become rabid, but could not find the bite from 
the thickness of the hair. 

But most of the dogs that have become mad have been bitten ?—Yes ; 
and in the case of others, there was a probability of their being bitten. It 
is a very difficult thing, except it be a Iacerated wound, to discover the 
wound ; you may search for an hour, and not find it. 

Do you say that the dogs that are bitten in the glands show any marks of 
where thev are bitten ?>—No, I did not see them when they were bitten in 


_the glands. 


When you examined them, did they show any marks of being bitten ?— 
No. | 

Is the mixture of the bull and terrier the general species of dog that is 
used in dog-fighting ?>—Yes.—p.p. 26, 27. 


Such are the opinions professed by a man of intelligence and ex- 
perience, and who can have no possible motive for speaking on this 


- subject against his conviction. It is, however, only proper that the 


statements which are adverse to his doctrine, and which, though 
they proceed from practical witnesses, are also subject to the sus- 
picion of coming from interested ones. Roach, the dog-pit propri- 
etor, whom we have already introduced to the reader, is quite 
indignant at Mr. Youatt’s theory, which he, supported by his col- 
league Hemmings, seeks entirely to overthrow, as will be seen by 
the following extract from his examination : 


Did you ever hear that the fighting brought on hydrophobia?—No, I 
never did. 
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Did you ever hear of a veterinary surgeon in this city, of the name of 
Youatt; did you ever hear that he states distinctly that hydrophobia is 
extended in this country by dogs being highly trained, and in that state 
of excitement being brought to fight one against another ?—I have heard 
that he has stated it so, but I can deny it, and likewise many more; he has 
never had the experience that I have. I have been bit by fighting dogs 
in my face and hands, from teasing them, and so on. I say that of all the 
dogs that are mad, no man can come forward as long as ever I live and say 
that those are fighting dogs; it is those dogs that run about the streets 


loose and pick things up on the road, and run after the females, licking all 
kind of filth and dirt, that go mad.—p. 19, 


Hemmings, the only other of the proprietors of dog-pits who 
was examined, joins, as we have said, in the same argument with 
Roach. The few passages in his evidence which relate to this sub- 
ject are, at all events, decisive of his opinions upon this interesting 
topic : 


Have you ever heard it said that fighting dogs are more apt to go mad 
than other dogs ?—As different as light from darkness is that ; I never heard 
of a fighting dog going mad. 

What class of dogs do you imagine most likely to go mad ?—The do 
that run about in the streets, cur dogs; I never saw any fighting dogs go 
mad; I have seen curs go mad. 

Will you tell the Committee whether, from your experience of dogs, you 
imagine it would be possible to make a fighting dog out of any other do 
than the bull species —Bull-dogs are not all fighting dogs; but if it is the 
bull mixed with a terrier, that is the best sort.—p. 21. 

You stated that you were a doctor of dogs; do you know a Mr. Youatt, 
a veterinary surgeon ?>—I do not know him, but I have heard of the name. 

Did you ever hear that he has stated distinctly that the hydrophobia in 
this country is brought on by fighting dogs ?—I never heard that he 
did so. 

And in your estimation it does not arise from fighting dogs >—No; 
because a fighting dog is taken out every day in the fields, and fed well. 

Can you account for that disease being so much more prevalent in this 
country than in other countries ?—No, I cannot. 

You are aware that hydrophobia does prevail to a great extent in this 
country ?—There is an oration put abroad about it; but I have not seen a 
mad dog this season, and I have not seen or heard of any person that has 
seen one.—pp. 22, 23. 

What description of dog, generally speaking, of those which have come 
under your observation, is that which is most likely to become mad ?—I 
think it is the dog that runs about the street, and picks up mud and dirt; 
I never saw a fighting dog that ever went mad. 

You seem to doubt the fact, that madness is so prevalent as the people 
in general think it to be ?—I do; I saw a dog myself this time twelve- 
month ; the dog was no more mad than I was mad; a parcel of people 
drove him from his master, and then said ‘‘ There goes a mad dog! there 
goes a mad dog! ”’ he 1an away from them into a stable; and I went down 
stairs, and I saw the actions of the people in the strect, and I said ‘* The 
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dog is not mad ; ” and I went to the stable to him, and as soon as he saw 
that I was going to treat him kindly, he wagged his tail and was quite 
quiet. 


Those fighting dogs give considerable sport to the people who go to the 
pits —Yes, as much as any other sport.—p. 23. 


The Committee before which this evidence was taken havin 
fully deliberated upon the details, came to a resolution, in whit 
they expressed their conviction that numerous and wanton cruelties 
were practised, to the great and unnecessary increase of the suffer- 
ings of dumb animals, and to the demoralization of the people. 
But their labours being terminated abrubtly, there is no doubt that 


a fresh Committee on this subject will be chosen in the present 
session. 





Art. III.—Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, and 
their Domestic Superstitions. ranslated from the original 
Persian Manuscript. By James Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. London : 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 1832. 


Ir is universally thought in those countries that Mahomet incul- 
cated as a fundamental principle of his religion, that women had 
no souls. We usually consider that the feelings which such a be- 
lief must engender, are the cause why females in the East are 
treated as an inferior race of beings, unfit almost to associate with 
man ; at least, such is the impression that we have of the relation 
of the sexes throughout the Oriental world. 

_ But if we only take the trouble to glance at the Koran, we shall 
have our prejudices pert speedily dissipated. The great Prophet, 
in this venerated record, places women in the same rank of true 
believers with men; and he particularly inculcates on their hus- 
bands the duty of treating them with respect and kindness. But 
this is not all; for, in a civil point of view, Mahomet has esta- 
blished their right to dowers, and their claims to inheritance. 
More than this even has been accomplished by the Prophet, as if 
he was determined to show the solicitude which he so truly felt for 
the worldly happiness of the fair sex ; for it is one of his funda- 
mental laws, that no husband can efficiently establish the guilt of 
his wife, on a charge of violating her conjugal duties, unless there 
‘are four witnesses to be produced as to the truth of the fact. 
Should, however, the testimony of so many be out of the question, 
the husband can succeed if, having witnessed himself the guilt’ of 
the wife, he will swear four times to the fact, and add to these four 
oaths a denouncement of the wrath of God upon him if he should, 
by taking these oaths, prove a liar. Though this latter facility 
afforded to the husband may seem a partial concession to the male 
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sex, such a notion is at once done away with when we consider the 
resource which is placed, under these circumstances, in the hands 
of the woman ; for should she only perform the same ceremony as 
the husband, namely, calling down upon herself the wrath of the 
Almighty if her husband was not swearing falsely, she is immedi- 
ately exempted from all the legal — applied to the crime of 
which she was accused. Should, however, the parties be divorced, 
the wife is entitled to her whole dower, although the payment of it 
would be utter ruin to the husband. 

It would really appear that the great bulk of the population of 
Persia live in @ manner quite analogous to the way, so far as re- 
spects the married state, in which we ourselves pass our time. It 
is true the kings, statesmen, ministers, and the members of the 
most opulent ranks, have respectively a plurality of wives, who are 
placed in harems, and treated in a manner little better than slaves. 

But such persons have to thank their wealth for the power of 
maintaining such establishments ; and as the indulgence which the 
are able to enjoy is not accessible to the great majority of the 
community, it follows that one wife is enough for the generali 
of husbands; then after marriage she becomes mistress of the 
family of her husband, with unlimited authority over the children 
and servants, and in the possession of independent rights, which 
she is justified in calling on her immediate relations always to vin- 
dicate. In virtue of her habitual privileges, then, a Persian wife 
can go of her own accord to the public bath; she can leave her 
own place, and go when and how she thinks fit to pay a visit to a 
father, brother, sister, or son. All this she can do without even 
consulting her husband ; nay, so little right has he to control her 
in these acts, that if he attends, or even follows her, he is deemed 
guilty of a great intrusion.on the independence of his wife. But 
ey ® all this, the married lady in Persia has a portion of the 
family house altogether to herself; and here she can have visitors, 
and friends, and musicians, dancers, &c., nor can the husband come 
here on any pretence without giving notice. There is somethin 
singularly unaccountable, then, in the circumstance, that whilst the 
European impression represents Persian wives as so many captives 
in a state of slavery, the real truth is, that these women are in 
practice much better off than married females can be said to be in 
many countries which boast of the most refined state of civilization. 
Some years ago a Persian gentleman, named Mirza Abu Taleb 
Khan, visited and remained sometime in England. Being struck 
with the arrogance which was assumed by Englishmen, when prt 
compared what they thought their respect for the female sex wit 
the contempt of that sex which they ignorantly attributed to the 
Persians, Mirza took up the matter ; and, after an elaborate digest 
of authentic facts, he drew the conclusion that his countrywomen 
enjoyed a superiority of privileges over the wives of Europe, both 
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by law and custom, which were so numerous and important, as to 
be capable of being arranged into no less than eight divisions. 

One of the most material of these privileges peculiar to the 
Asiatic ladies is the prescriptive right belonging to her to tease her 
husband by every pretext. By virtue of this admitted faculty, the 
lady may go, for example, and visit her father, and not stir from 
ne the parental roof until after the husband shall have solicited 
her to do so, and have gone to fetch her too, at least half a dozen 
times. And even the nuisance which she thus inflicts, she is at 
liberty to aggravate according to her caprice, for she can promise 
repeatedly to return home without having any intention whatever 
to redeem her pledge. 

These are only specimens of the powers with which Persian 
wives have been immemorially invested, under the sanction, not 
merely of custom, but of law: and so defined are those powers, so 
certain, so free from any doubt or uncertainty, that the present 
work was drawn up by five of the most accomplished native 
women, to place in the hands of all Persian wives, in order 
that they may never be at a loss to know how to select the time 
and warrantable mode of proceeding in all conjugal, and in all 
household matters, provided that they have the ambition to conduct 
themselves in the married state with propriety, prudence, and 
decorum. 

The name of the original MS. of which the present work is a 
translation, is Kitabi Kulsum Naneh, the two latter words answer- 
ing to the name of the principal lady—judge of the committee, or 
patrons of five, whose rules and maxims form its contents. It com- 
mences with a general precept to all married women to remember 
that, as human life and human affairs are suspended but by a 
thread, and as success or failure in the search after happiness de- 
pends on the most dexterous and vigilant seizure of seasons and 
opportunities, so should it be held as a sacred obligation by all 
wives to observe punctually every religious ceremony or observance 

rescribed to be performed by them. Therefore, it is essential 
above all things that they should invariably consult the sun, 
moon, and stars, on every important occasion. With respect to 
this injunction, we are only surprised that any trouble was taken by 
the ladies about it, for in practice, there is nothing whatever done 
in Persia without an astrologer first gives his opinion respecting it. 
Sir John Malcolm relates that a certain Persian ambassador was 
once about to set out for India on a mission. His excellency’s 
astrologer told him that he must not leave his house by the or- 
dinary door, for that there was an evil star in the heavens which 
shed a malignant influence upon the house in that direction. The 
ambassador then, in order to leave the premises, had a hole made 
in one of the walls at the side of his mansion, but he found when 
he passed through it that he got into the residence of a neighbour ; 
in short, his excellency had to make breaches in five succeed- 
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ing walls in order to pass into the street, in a quarter which was 
shut out from the power of the evil constellation. In the street, 
however, a fresh obstacle presented itself, for he had already ascer- 
tained that the mischievous influence presided as much upon the 
gate of the fort as upon the door of his house. Under these 
circumstances, not being able to proceed by land in the 
natural road, he took a boat, in order to land and pursue his journey 
to India two miles off. But the roughness of the sea forbade the 
experiment, and it is an actual fact, that permission was granted by 
the governor of the town to the ambassador to throw down a part 


of its wall, in order to let out the gallant diplomatist by a passage 
which was luckily deserted by the ill-omened star. 


To give more potency to the injunctions which are set forth in 
this work, Kulsum Naneh, already mentioned as the senior of the 
learned conclave, expresses the following deliberate opinion :— 


No woman can entertain the least hope of heaven whose husband forbids 
the things that are herein commanded, and considered proper for her 
pleasure and happiness in this world. For with what comfort can a woman 
remain in the house of her husband, who is continually opposed to those 
recreations to which her whole soul is devoted Dadeh-Bazm Aré says, I 
have proved, from the instructions of my master Iblis, that the man who 
does not allow his wife to visit holy places and mosques, and the houses of 
her friends, male and female, with whom interviews may have been con- 
certed, and who prohibits other innocent and agreeable proceedings, such 
as we have deemed proper and expedient for her own satisfaction and com- 
fort,—that man, I say, will be condemned hereafter to severe and merited 
punishment. And in such case it is w4jib (7. e. expedient or necessary) 
that the relations of the wife should carry the husband before the Kazi and 
claim a divorce, or deed of separation, to the end that the wife may be re- 
leased from her misery, and be furnished with a separate maintenance.’ If 
the husband should refuse to be divorced, and the wife die of a broken 
heart, he and his relations are deservedly liable to pay the expiatory mulct, 
as in cases of murder.—pp. 8, 9. 


To this are added the following : 


A woman should never on any occasion neglect to show her predilection 
for rich apparel and scenes of gaiety. 

Another custom well deserving of particular attention is, that of sifting 
down at the junction of four cross-roads on a Wednesday night, and ap- 
plying every sentence spoken by the passers-by to yourself, and considering 
it as a good or bad omen. ‘There are several other ways in which a woman 
may obtain the knowledge of future good fortune. Take the Koran, and 
in the middle of the night, in the dark, open the volume, and lay the 
chamber-door key upon the leaves to mark the place. At day-break make 
two prostrations in prayer, and the words upon which the handle of the 
key is found will be prophetic of her destiny. Take also a mirror, and 
some sweet-meats arranged in a circle, and place a lock upon the mirror 
Within the ring; then beckon to every person who passes along the road, 
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and let each take the key in his or her possession, and try to turn back the 
lock. Ifthe person who succeeds in opening the lock happens to be an 
ble and handsome youth, the wishes of her heart, of whatever kind, 
will be quickly venir A sage but should the opener of the lock be ill- 
favoured, ugly, and deformed, her happiness will be blighted for ever. 
And there is another custom which requires most scrupulous attention in 
the observance. When a woman is seized with night-fever, and she is 
attacked by the same complaint every twenty-four hours, a person should 
go to the top of the house in the dark, and call out with a loud voice for 
succour,— 
* Ye, who have the power to calm 
The fever’s rage with healing balm, 
In pity come, assistance give, 
And bid a dying daughter live.” 
This invocation, or call, may be repeated three times. If the first time 
does not succeed, nor the second, then the third must be tried. A case is 
mentioned of a moon-faced damsel being seized with night-fever: her 


mother called out for her—no answer was given,—and she died.— 
pp. ll—13. 


The observances which have been now described form a part of 
the laws which are deemed imperative in Persia. There are others, 
which, though strongly recommended, are yet not of such con- 
sequence as to involve the party who does not submit to them in 
any penalty, either in this or in the world to come. The ladies of 
Persia consider bathing as an art quite as essential as eating. The 
baths usually consist of two large apartments, one for the cistern of 
water, the other a dressing room. These are public rooms, and the 
are frequented by gentlemen as well as ladies, but on alternate days 
or to The latter regard the bath as the principal place of 
amusement ; there they make appointments, and often pass many 
hours in listening to or relating anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, or 
embellishing their bodies with a variety of fantastic devices. In fact, 
so important is the use of a bath regarded, that the conclave of 
women, whose duty it was to draw up the general regulations now 
under consideration, felt it advisable to give an early attention to 
the rules concerning the bath. It is, first of all, declared to be 
absolutely requisite that a woman, in going to the Hammam, (the 
bath) should, the moment she reaches the first door of the hot 
rooms, crack a few walnuts with the heel of her shoe, and then 
walk bare-footed into the bath. If the shell of the broken walnut 
be burned to smoke under the teeth of a person labouring under the 
tooth-ache, the pain immediately will cease. The woman must 
enter the bath with only the cincture on; this is to be taken off 
when the kisa and soap are used. ‘The kisa is a sort of small bag 
made of goat’s hair, and serves asa flesh brush. Previously to 
going into the bath, every woman of spirit orders a delicious colla- 
tion to be taken there for her, such as lettice and vinegar, every 
sort of roast or boiled, the fruits in season, together with sharbet 
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and scented water. It is unpardonable in a man, when he sees a 
woman leave the bath, or any other private retreat, to ask her 
where she has been. A proper husband is only he who yields in 
every instance to the wishes and inclinations of his wife ; your half 
man, say the lady legislators, of the second class, is a very poor 
snivelling wretch, always meddling, with but little furniture in his 
house, and but bread and salt enough for bare subsistence, never on 
any occasion enjoying the least degree of comfort. The wife sits in 
his house, and works, and all she earns is applied to procure food 
and lights. It is, therefore, wajib (expedient) in that industrious 
woman to reply harshly to whatever he says ; and if he beats her, 
it is also wajib for her to bite and scratch him, and pull his beard, 
and do every thing in her power to annoy him. 

With respect to prayers, ablutions, and fasts, the women of 
Persia receive a most convenient degree of latitude. All these 
ordinances may be dispensed with, if the convenience of the ladies 
will not permit them to go through such duties. If there be a 

uestion about performing one of them, it is held by the conclave 
that it may be best to dispense with prayer. Again, when females 
are engaged in pleasant conversation, and that during this agreeable 
intercourse the hour of prayer comes on, those so csleien are by 
no means obliged to leave off, for they can pray at another time 
just as well. As for the fasts, it does not appear that they are 
imperative : nevertheless er are strongly recommended to be 
practised, by the amount of the benefit accruing from them. One 
of these fasts is sacred to Hizrat Amir-ul-Muminin, and the follow- 
ing is an account of its nature and effects : 


When a woman keeps this fast, she must take up a ghulbdl and a kasab, 
and beg at the door of seven houses, striking at the same time the ghulbal 
with the kasab to make a noise. Whatever she obtains from the seven 
houses must be applied to the purchase of something to break her fast. On 

that day she must hold her peace, and speak to no one. It is lucky to do 
' the menial service of the house, to cook, to bake bread, and sweep. the 
floors; but in cooking no salt must be used. If she eats dates on that day, 
the effect will be propitious. Baéji Yasmin says, this fast should be kept 
ona Monday. Another fast is that of Hizrat Bibi, whose radiant soul is 
now shining in heaven. On that occasion you must obtain something by 
begging from seven houses, and draw water from seven wells, cook with 
that water, and then break your fast. It is w4jib to do this along with 
your friends anda beloved youth. Shahr Band Dadeh says, it is nec 2 
to break you fast with water poured from a new vessel whilst it is cool, 
No one except yourself must drink from the same vessel, and after thus 
breaking your fast, it is wajib to make two prostrations in prayer. The 
conclave unanimously agree that every wife and maid who has faith, and 
performs all the ceremonies required at this fast, will have her desires fully 
realized. If a girl’s fortune has not been already told, and she keeps this 
fast, it will soon be developed: and if a wcman unhushanded keep this 
fast, she will soon be united to a spouse. Again, for telling the fortune of 
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young damsels, the following method is pursued :—The women take up a 
maiden and convey her to the top of a minar. They place on the first step 
a walnut, and on the second two walnuts, and then proceed to the top, 
wrere two prostrations in prayer are required. In descending, when shlie 
comes to the step where the two walnuts are placed, she must sit down 
upon them, that by the weight of her body they may be cracked. After 
this, on returning home, she must not look back. Dadeh Bazm ArA, and 
Bibi Jan Afréz, exclaim: ‘ Well do we remember that, many a time and 
oft, a damsel has done this, as it were to-day, and the next, fortune has 
been abundantly indicated.”—pp. 29—31. 


One of the most important duties which a Persian woman has to 
attend to, is the keeping of some musical instrument in her house, 
in order, when occasion calls for it, that she should be ready to vary 
the amusements of her guests. Every woman, therefore, who can- 
not afford to purchase a regular instrument for music, ought at 
least to have a brass dish and a mallet, as even the sound of this 
apparatus is ten times preferable to no sound at all. Women 
ought, too, according to the authorities, to be instructed in the 
tambourine, and she again ought to teach her daughters how to 
play upon it. Every house, they say, that can boast of music, is 
blessed and blesses others ; when a person returns from a journey, 
even should his wife be at that moment giving birth to a child, he 
should be received with music ; nay, if a woman at prayers suddenly 
hears the sound of music, she should start up instantly, and give 
all her attention to the latter, except in such cases as where the 
woman praying is old and decrepid, for if she be, she may continue 
her devotions, and not listen to a single note. 

The precepts respecting marriage are few, but they are remark- 
able. For instance, though prayer is deemed necessary to the 
ceremony, still, if there be no opportunity for praying, it may be 
deferred without much ill consequences. ‘The dinner given should 
be cooked in the kitchen of the bride’s mother, behind a screen, 
and before the marriage ; a little camphor and rose-water, with some 
fried seeds, should be given to the bride; for it is held that this 
sort of fare will always produce a certain effect, the result of which 
will be a male progeny as the fruit of the marriage. 

When a woman finds that she is in that condition which those 
who love their husbands wish to be, she is bound to communicate 
the fact to the relations of the latter, and these, upon hearing the 
intelligence, must meet together, and concert the necessary mea- 
sures for securing the comfort, convenience, and safety of the 
mother-elect. She must first take a needle and thread, and sew 
into a piece of linen some grains of corn, together with a small gold 
coin ; this work she must keep, because if one of the sewed articles 
be lost, that year will be unfortunate to her ; and should she really 
meet with a misfortune, the child will be the principal sufferer. In 
the meantime, the husband must provide her with whatever food 
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or luxury she may fancy; for if there be anything longed for 
by her which is not readily procured for her gratification, the con- 
sequence certainly must follow that the child’s eyes will be green. 
Delay in bringing forth, and the peculiar fever which sometimes 
supervenes upon the process of child-birth, appear to be made the 
objects of very important precautions in Persia. In order to pre- 
vent this fever, which is called 4/, the puerperal fever of this coun- 
try, all articles of the colour of scarlet, which is considered as the 
natural one of 4/, are prohibited to be placed in the presence of 
the lying-in woman ; and it is recommended, as a measure of pro- 
tection, that a black handkerchief should be put over the woman’s 
head, and tied with a knot. In the southern part of India, the cus- 
tom is to keep the woman, under these circumstances, on water for 
forty days after delivery; in this water, a red-hot horse-shoe, or 
some other piece of heated iron, has been previously immersed, and 
allowed to remain until cooled. It is esa 9 when the labour is pro- 
tracted, for the nurse to apostrophize the invisible being whose 
appearance is so earnestly desired ; and in invoking the infant, as if 
it were endowed with the power of exertion to abridge the delay of 
its coming, the nurse uses entreaties of the most affectionate and 
cordial nature, as the following tender verses will show : 


O, thou sweet and gentle child ! 
Why this long delay? 

Pure thou art, and undefiled— 
Prithee come away. 


Cherub! what hast thou to fear? 

Love and joy await thee here, 
Sweet! no longer stay. 

The water is warm to bathe thee, 

Thy raiment is ready to swathe thee, 
Then why this long delay ? 


Thy mother’s fair bosom is throbbing with pleasure, 

Impatient to yield thee its balmy treasure ; 

And thy cradle is ready to rock thee to rest ; 

Come away, then, and let thy fond mother be blest. 
Come away, come away !—p. 48. 


The cutting of the umbilical cord is attended with a peculiar 
ceremony, in which the nurse, before effecting the division, makes 
a mark, and says a prayer towards each of four sides of the room. 
If this ceremony be neglected, the apprehended disease is sure to 
go on; and the chief of the female conclave, in which all these mat- 
ters were so fully considered, declares that she has seen the disease, 
the Al, as an apparition, looking like a girl of slender form, rosy 
complexion, and hair like red tulips, in the room of lying-in women, 
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and ready to take advantage of any negleet that may prevent the 
strict observance of all ceremonies necessary to the occasion,.— 
Three onions are sometimes suspended from the woman’s head to 
frighten away Al, and if she becomes affected by it, and feels great 
pain, barley is poured into her lap, and a horse is brought to eat it; 
this process is supposed to be capable of alleviating the symptoms 


of the disease. With respect to the child itself, the following is the 
treatment most usually adopted : 


For six days the child must be kept by its mother’s side, and not 
put into the cradle; during those days it is regarded as a dear friend 
returned from a long journey: the host is the mother. After that, it must 
be put into the cradle, near which and the mother they place some sweet- 
meats, and bread and cheese, and roasted fowl, and sherbet, that if any bad 
symptom appear she may employ herself in eating, andthen nothing un- 
pleasant will happen either to herself or to the child. In putting the infant 
into the cradle they tie a little bread and sweet cake in a handkerchief, and 
fasten it round the child, which they call ¢osha, or provisions for a journey. 
And it is also wajib (expedient) that seven women should sit down together 
in a ring and hand the child about from one to another: the first who takes 
the child, in giving it to the other, should say, ‘‘ Take it;” the other asks, 
“* What is it?” the giver says, ‘“ A child!” In this manner the infant is 
handed among the seven till it comes to the nurse, who, on receiving it 
back, exclaims in an affectionate tone, ‘‘ God preserve thee, dear cherub!” 
and places it in the cradle: this is wajib. All the seven wise women agree in 
this, except Khdla Gul-bari, who contends that it is not only wajib, but 
sunnat—that is, required by the law and tradition of Mahomet. Khala Jan 
Agha is decidedly of opinion, that when the child is put into the cradle, 


some walnuts ought to be cracked, and these words addressed to the infant 
to make him courageous : 


Fear not croak of loathsome frog, 
Nor the bark of wolf or dog, 

Nor the crowing of a cock, 

y+ Nor the winter tempest’s shock ; 
und an | Fear not raven, nor sink under 

) 4 


f Lightning’s flash or deafening thunder ; 
Fear not screeching owl or rat, 
Snake or scorpion, fowl or bat. 


Dadeh Basm Ara says, that during the time the mother suckles her child, 
no person ought to ruffle her feelings in any way, lest her milk should be 
soured; in short, she must not be questioned or contradicted, but kept in 


as perfect a state of tranquillity in body and mind as possible: this is 
. peculiarly wajib.—pp. 51—93. 


A wife, says the lady conclave, should be the mirror of her 
husband, and reflect her husband ; her t eae and agreeable looks 
being the best proof of his temper an goodness of heart. The 
conclave, however, lament to say, that however edifying the con- 
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duct of the women is, they are too often treated with undeserved 
severity ; and, in fact, they are unanimous in declaring that they 
have ascertained, in numerous instances, that women have been 

ut to death in consequence of the barbarous cruelty of their hus- 
nao No husband, they declare, will discharge his duties pro- 
perly, and will therefore suffer the punishment of his errors at the 
resurrection, if he have not generosity enough to bestow on his wife 
a daily allowance in cash, paying the expenses of her feasting, ex- 
eursions, the bath, and all other reasonable luxuries. A kind 
husband, when he goes to market, would fetch home in his hand- 
kerchief a little fruit, or some other present, which, though of small 
value, would still be an indication of respect and attachment. A 
woman with a husband like this may indeed be called fortunate ; 
but those who are cursed with one of an opposite nature to this, 
are recommended to sue without delay for a divorce. If, however, 
the law is unable, for some merely technical reason, to give her relief, 
she has then only to pray to be unburdened, and as soon as pos- 
sible become a widow. A wife who is an object of dislike to her 
husband’s relations, is particularly called on to assert her natural 
authority and ‘adie lvee | this she should do, even though it 
were necessary for her so often as once a day to kick, beat, 
tear with the teeth, the persons who seek to interfere with her ; and 
to repeat this treatment until it had its effect. The conclave lay 
it down as particularly worthy of attention, that the wife should 
maintain an indomitable spirit of independence, and ring constantly 
in her husband’s ears the threat of a divorce. Thus, if he conde- 
scends to hand her a loaf, she must fling it back at him with con- 
tempt and anger. If all these efforts ultimately fail, then there 
is another and a last resource, namely, to convey away from her 
husband all that is at once valuable and portable ; she can then 
go to the Kazi and declare that she was idiom by her husband 
with his shoe ; and she might have the marks of bruises on various 
parts of the body, which would tend very materially to keep up the 
imposition. She need be by no means scrupulous as to anyythin 
she can say or do in such a cause as that of getting rid of a bad 
husband ; for all is justifiable and according to law, the end in such 
matters always consecrating the means. 

Some notice of the use of charms, and of the most certain means 
of neutralising the power of witchcraft, was necessary to be taken 
by the conclave. ‘The example, perhaps, of the Mussulman ladies 
in India satisfied the conclave that philtres, love potions, and the 
like, which are employed in the latter country by wives for the 
purpose of gaining over the hearts of their husbands, are by no 
means efficacious. ‘These Mussulmans make their husbands eat the 
flesh of the chameleon, and also various wild roots, for this pur- 
pose ; and to produce a similar result, they sometimes procure the 
ashes of the dead from spots where a Hindoo has been burned, and 
throw it on the husband, or on his bed at night whilst his senses are 
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wrapped up in forgetfulness. Nothing like these observances jg 
recommended by the conclave to the Persian women. Neverthe- 
less, the latter have many precautions to take against the in- 
fluence of supernatural malignity; at least, such is the inference 
we derive from the care which appears to have been expended on 
this subject by the conclave. We shall insert an account of some 
of the charms recommended by the conclave: 


If a girl is of a timid disposition, place a frying-pan at the street door, 
and put fire into it to make it hot. ‘The mother and daughter must then 
stand on one side of the frying-pan, close to each other, and every time 
they change hands they must scatter a little salt and water into it. The 
must then look steadfastly upon the frying-pan, and particularly upon the 
spot where the salt and water were thrown, and, wonderful to relate, the 
image of the beast or animal which is the secret cause of fear will be seen! 
Again, on a Sunday night take an unburnt brick, and pour some oil upon 
it, drop by drop, and with a knife scrape up wherever the oil has fallen, 
and say, this is the eye of such a one, man or woman, mentioning their 
names. After that put a piece of cotton and an egg upon the brick, then set 
fire to the cotton, and place the brick on the road. In returning home be 
careful not to look back. Kulstim Naneh says, this is an excellent pre- 
servative against the evil eye. 

Take some bride-millet seed, called arzen ariis/, and when the bride is 
entering the bridal chamber, throw them backwards after her, pronouncing 
her name, and by counting the seeds that fall, her future fortune may be 
ascertained. Upon first seeing the new moon, a girl should look at a crow, 
that her destiny may be known: if the girl’s eyes and the crow’s eyes 
mect each other at the same moment, the omen is propitious. Ifthe palm 
of the hand itches, rub it on the head of a boy whose father and mother 
are still living, and a present of money will be the consequence. Ifa do 
catches a fly, take and wrap it up in the corner of a handkerchief, and un- 
doubtedly some good will ensue.—pp. 63, 64. 


Besides this, a strong injunction is laid upon Persian women to 
be ¢ | of the day of the week on which they perform certain 
ordingry.duties. ‘The conclave consider it of great moment that 
neither cotton, linen, nor earthen vessels, should be brought into the 
house on a Tuesday ; lamps should not be lighted on a Wednesday ; 
and on Friday, no bread or wood should be received, and no furni- 
ture should be washed. It is likewise forbidden to visit the sick on 
a Sunday or a Tuesday ; they also offend against common ‘sense, 
who, being in one place on a Saturday, might go from that place, 
instead of remaining there, to another ; the same reason exists re- 
specting the propriety of ney person passing Thursday night in 
one place—such person should also spend I’riday night in the same 
lace. 
The principle which in half sa at nations induces a submis- 
sion to such an influence as particular. dates, seems very rife 
throughout the eastern world. Amongst the Mahometans located 
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in India, there is a notion respecting the days of the week, which, 
though working practically on the habits of the people, is ludicrous 
in the extreme. The Mussulmans’ seers persuade their congrega- 
tions, that if a man has his measure for clothes taken on Sunday, 
he will have reason to cry and mourn; if on a Monday, he will 
have food and provisions ; on a Tuesday, his clothes will be burn- 
ed; on a Wednesday, he shall have peace and happiness; on a 
Kriday, he shall have health; and on a Saturday, ~ will be ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. 

There are, it seems, lucky periods when guests and visitors may 
come and depart in Persia. One of the commentators on its cus- 
toms 1s of opinion, that it is only an act of common courtesy on the 
pert of a host at table to rise when any of his guests have eaten 
their fill at dinner, and force them to eat two or three large morsels 
of meat, whether they will or not.’ If the unfortunate guest is un- 
able to swallow the whole, it is absolutely required that he should 
be present at another banquet on the following night. 

A woman who has no friends or gossips, or persons who, from 
regard to her, frequent her place of residence, is considered as one 
of the most unfortunate of her species. In fact, the conclave settle 
the matter at once, in concluding that a woman dying without 
friends or gossips, stands no chance whatever of going to heaven 
when she dies : whereas she who spends her life in unceasing inter- 
course with kind associates, will most certainly have the lot of the 
blessed in the next world. 

We have now pretty nearly concluded our account of this brief 
but very curious volume. To the subjects which demanded length- 
ened chapters we have pa the attention which they required: the 
remaining portion is of such a nature as to allow us to extract a 
great variety of receipts on miscellaneous subjects : 


On a Wednesday night, fill a vase or earthen vessel with water, take it 
up stairs into a westerly room, and at day-light throw both pot ter 
together into the street. This will assuredly prevent the occurren¢eé. Of any 
accident to the people of the house for that day.—p. 78. 

When a person is setting out on a journey, filla cup with water, and 
take up a looking-glass and some green leaves, and at the moment of his 
departure scatter the water after him, that he may quickly return. Again ;, 
it is not lucky to sweep the house on a Wednesday. Keep a filbert and 
some almonds by you, and you will be safe from the bite of a scorpion. In 
the Moharram itis wajib to break the seeds of a melon and eat them, reject-, 
ing their outer rind, to prevent the quinsy. When a woman commences 
any undertaking, she must place her foot lightly on the palm of her hand to, , 
ensure a fortunate result. On the first night of every month it is wajib to 
wash the kitchen threshold. If a husband conducts himself with severity 
towards his wife, he must be under the influence of an enchanter, and for 
the purpose of removing the accursed spell, it is wajib (expedient) that 
cold water should be poured over his head on three successive Wednesdays. 
When a person has set his heart and soul on any enterprise, turning over 
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-his daughter’s water-jug will doubtless contribute to his suecess. And if, 
whilst on a journey, a crow caws on the house-top, the journey will be 
easily brought to an end. When one lamp is burning, you must not light 


another; if you do, extinguish the first and let the second burn.—pp, 59, 
80. 


There are many methods of producing an increase to a family. By some 
it is recommended to put a tray in an unoccupied house, with meat and re- 
freshments upon it of seven kinds—fruits, sherbet, sugar-candy, and musk. 
On a Friday night remove the tray, and light four large lamps, with suffi- 
cient oil to burn till morning. When it is day, the master, who is anxious 
to have his wishes realized, goes to the tray to see what has been eaten by 
the birds. Of every dish that has been eaten, every year the same quantity 
must be dressed and presented to your friends and neighbours, till your 
object is accomplished. With respect to the women who have no children, 
the opinions of the members of the conclave are various and contradictory. 
Kulsum Naneh says that a barren woman ought to pour some rose water into 
the mouth of a dead dog ona Wednesday night, that she may bear children. 
The other members of the conclave say, that she should at night go upon the 
roof of the bath, aad, taking up a glass with sweetmeats, throw them into the 
cistern below. If a smart sound arise, she will doubtless become pregnant ; 


but if, on the contrary, a dull sound arise, she will remain barren.—pp. 85, 
86. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to add any observations on the 
singular character of this work. We own that we should not have 
considered it as a genuine production of Persia (that is to say, a 
version of a Persian original manuscript), had we not the high 


sanction of the Oriental Society to justify the credit which we 
afford it. 





Arr. 1V.—Du Systeme Penitentiare, aux Etat Unis, et de sou 
Application en France ; suivi @une Appendice sur les Colonies 
Penales, et de Notes Statistiques. Par MM. G. pe Beaumont 
et A. pe TocaqueEvitite, Avocats a la Cour Royale de Paris, 


Membres de la Societe Historique de Pennsylvanie. Paris: 
Fournier. 1833. “a3 


Tue highly interesting work to which this title is prefixed, has 
arisen out of the great and important changes that have been re- 
cently made, and are slowly, though regularly, progressing through 
the criminal laws of every State in Europe, but more especially as 
‘regards those of France and England; yet the latter of these, 
though somewhat ameliorated within the last two or three years, 
continues to be byfar the most sanguinary code ever enacted by any 
nation in the civilized world! ‘This severity, however, which takes 
the character of revenge rather than that of justice, has not had 
any effect in repressing crime ; for it is a melancholy fact, that 
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crimes of a dangerous and more malignant character, against life 
and property, have been on the increase progressively, and in exact 

roportion, as the laws exacted a greater sacrifice of human life! 

t was precisely the same thing in France under the tyrants of the 
old monarchy, and will be the same at all times, and in every coun- 
try, where great and small crimes are confounded under one common 
penalty, and that penalty irrevocable, namely, the extinction of 
man’s mortal existence, 

Wise and humane legislators saw with pain the awful increase of 
this great evil, and they perceived also that the natural feelings and 
good sense of mankind would soon compel a ch from this bar- 
barous system to one consonant to the spirit of religion, to reason, 
and to sound justice, in which punishments would be proportioned 
to crimes, and the various grades of the accused or condemned 
would be classed and separated with the greatest possible care ; and 
thus, whilst each delinquent was subjected to such an infliction as 
civilization should approve, our gaols would cease to be what they 
now are, the true focusses and hot-beds for engendering every 
species of crime, and the sources of ruinous expenditure to the 
country. But that which was foreseen by the wise, the just, and 
the humane, long since, in this as well as in other nations, and which 
they so much desired to see, is now, we trust, in its incipient pro- 
gress to a prosperous consummation : the old systems of criminal ju- 
risprudence, have, from their cruel, debasing, and sanguinary nature, 
become so destructive to morals, and odious to reason and religion, 
that the modern disciples of Draco are compelled, however reluct- 
antly, to acquiesce in the general opinion, and abandon, in some 
degree, the deeply ensanguined path of legislative ayy * in which 
they seem to have trodden with a horrid satisfaction. In fact, the 
great crisis had arrived—the alarming increase of malignant and 
other crimes had so much advanced, that a great alteration had 
become imperative—either the penalties of blood should be ex- 
tended, or diminished in a considerable degree ; but the voice of the 
people was too powerful for the advocates of legalized rem at the 
latter saw that they must yield; but, guided by the | Nanimal 
cunning which is the constant weapon of mean intellects and sor- 
did minds, they conspired to neutralize what they dared not openly 
to resist. It was by such unworthy means that the gifted and 
lamented Romilly was defeated, and the true and lasting glory of 
our country tarnished, by the almost total rejection of the enlight- 
ened, just, and humane innovations which he introduced to the legi- 
slative attention of Parliament. 

The same party that had triumphed over humanity and Romilly, 
becoming alarmed at the progress which enlightened principles and 
just opinions of legislative justice were making in the world, at last 
contrived another scheme by which they might gain the good 
opinion of the public, not only without having done any thing to 
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deserve it, but for the mere mockery of reform, with which they 
deceived the nation, and, under the specious mask of “ wise and 
liberal jurisprudence,” would have riveted the ironchain of legalized 
vengeance, perhaps for ever, and so far have added another dark and 
infamous stain to that portion of our history already too revolting, 
for the useless and ferocious cruelty with which it is canine 
under the sacred name of “ public justice.” This “ reform of the 
criminal laws,” as it has been pompously termed, was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Peel, when “ Home Secretary :” far be it from us to 
impute any impure or improper motives to that Honourable Gen- 
tleman ; it belonged, in some degree, to the department over which 
he presided, to introduce to the notice of Parliament such altera- 
tions as the state of those laws and society might require ; and it is 
likely, with the very slender stock of knowledge that gentleman 
possessed on this subject, he did suppose he had done much to re- 
form and amend our criminal code ; and it is also very probable that 
he was in part deceived into that opinion by the sycophancy of 
others, who had their own purposes to answer, regardless of what 
their flattered friend might afterwards suffer in public estimation. 
Acquitting, therefore, the Hon. Secretary of any intention to de- 
ceive, but, on the contrary, believing he was himself deceived, we 
are bound in duty to state that the pseudo reform, although it 
struck off many obsolete capital offences, yet left the bad principle 
upon which “ the code” is based, without any beneficial alteration ; 
it still confounds and punishes even slight offences against property, 
in the same sanguinary way that it does the most cruel offences 
against human life! This is equally irrational and unjust : to make 
the laws respected and useful, crimes and their punishments must 
be classified and proportioned to the occasion, and then those 
punishments will be positively and certainly inflicted, which is the 
mcue terror to evil doers; but with all Mr., now Sir Robert 

eel’s “ criminal reform,” we would have still by his code szzrty- 
eight offences, the punishment for each of which is death! Of 
this number, fifty-seven are for offences against property merely ; 
the other eleven are classed as treason and offences against human 
life. In the North American States there are but seven offences, 
and in France only four, for which the axe of the executioner is 
required, and these are all offences against human life, or connected 
with violence to the person; and yet are both life and property 
much better protected in those countries than they are with 
us. In America particularly so, for, when they altered and huma- 
nized their criminal code, they simultaneously commenced a system 
of penitentiary discipline, to render the laws respected, by a ra- 
tional system of secondary, but severe punishments, which, whilst 
they coerce the offenders, without any of the brutal and degrading 
circumstances attending our punishments, give them also a fair 
opportunity of reforming their conduct, and also make them con- 
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tribute to the support of the establishments where they are con- 
fined, whilst they are taught some branch of trade by which they 
may live honestly when again allowed to enter into society. 

t was in consequence of the high character that expertence had 
bestowed upon the American system, that the enlightened states- 
men of I’rance, by whose exertions the penal laws of their country 
had been really reformed, conceived the idea of establishing similar 
places of punishment, to dislodge the present loathsome prisons, 
which, as with ourselves, are little, if anything, better than mere 
hot-beds and laboratories of vice and criminal conspiracies. Those 
humane and intelligent legislators recommended that commissioners 
should be forthwith sent to the Northern States, properly accre- 
dited, to make every inquiry on all the points required to be known. 
The suggestion was immediately taken up oy the Government, and 
put into activity without delay. MM.G. de Beaumont and A. de 
Tocqueville, of the bar of France, were selected for that purpose; 
and, as it appears, there could hardly have been a better selection. 
It is evident that they have devoted their whole attention to the 
great object of their mission, and the multitude of precious facts 
they have collected and arranged for practical purposes, shows with 
what judgment they were chosen, as members of the bar, and as 
men of sound and liberal education, and correct views of human 
nature. Those gentlemen have been incessantly engaged in this 
arduous undertaking for nearly three years, and the result of their 
labour we have given in an abbreviated form, to serve as an induc- 
tion to a similar system amongst ourselves ; for of all the nations of 
the known world, civilized or uncivilized, enlightened or ignorant, 
rich or poor, we are the most deficient in all that constitutes sound 
and rational jurisprudence, either for the prevention or punishment 
of crime, or for the reform of the criminals. But there is a grand 
movement of the public mind, progressing irresistibly towards a just 
and merciful, but effective mode of repressing crime, and renderin 
life and property secure ; its motion, like that of the avalanche, 
was slow at first, but it now increases so much in dimensions and 
rapidity, as to place in the utmost jeopardy those long cherished, 
but brutalizing laws and punishments, under the operation of which 
crimes of violence and blood increased with impunity, and male- 
factors multiplied to an alarming extent. 

The anxiety that exists at this time in the public mind with 
respect to these great and serious evils, appear to us to arise from 
two causes. One of these is altogether of a moral nature, where 
knowledge, unable to dispose its means and energies to advantage, 
turns with a morbid activity on the rights of society, which it feeds 
upon for want of better prey. ‘The other cause is one altogether 
of an animal or material character, arising in a great degree from 
the demoralized portion of the working classes, who, without work, 
or means of relieving their natural wants, begin their criminal ca- 
reer from distress, and complete their moral debasement in a prison. 
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To cure the first class of those evils appears to depend more upon 
circumstances than upon men. As for the second and extensive class, 
several efforts have shew been made to cure them; but in this 
country with so little judgment or knowledge of the subject, that it 
has been given up as an impracticable scheme ; and here is another 
melancholy proof of the mischiefs that are brought upon society 
by the shallow and chimerical notions of vain and conceited theo- 
rists, who often, through a mere love of popular attention, and with- 
out a single qualification derived from education or practical expe- 
rience, undertake to improve the arrangements and discipline of our 
prisons, and for some time impose upon the public by fanciful de- 
ooptvens of the wonderful progress they have made in “ this great 
work of mercy ;” but at length, the whim or the funds becomin 
exhausted, the scheme dies a natural death, and charlatanism de- 
clares the moral and religious improvement of convicted persons to 
be impossible. This dogmatic way of accounting for failures 
arising out of ignorant presumption, and possibly, an improper use 
of the means, has done much mischief to the cause of the true and 
rational methods of prison discipline: it has created a distaste for 
such projects in the public mind, and, so far, has multiplied the 
difficulties by which it was originally surrounded, and thus fur- 
nishes another sad proof of the ruinous consequences that gene- 
rally attend on the most plausible theories. The nation, which 
seems, with reason, to be fearful of the evils that menace the frame 
of society from the growth of crime, and the apathy of those in 
official stations, begins now to demand from the government a 
proper remedy against the dangers of such deplorable anarchy. 
And though, perhape, the vices incident to the state of man 
cannot be quite eradicated, yet it is at least as certain, that bad 
management will aggravate the symptoms, whilst institutions founded 
on a good principle, and managed with skill and firmness, do much to 
diminish the sum of guilt, of misery, and misfortune. 

In France, there have been many plans presented to the govern- 
ment by the influential part of the nation, indicating the course 
that ought to be adopted in this momentous business: some pro- 
posed agricultural colonies, like those of Belgium and Holland ; 
others, anion and experiencing the evil consequences of letting 
loose upon society the liberated convicts, whose moral corruption has 
been always increased by the present bad constitution of the gaols, 
are of opinion that this might be in a great degree remedied by 
subjecting the criminals, during their detention, to a system of peni- 
tentiary discipline, which, instead of increasing their depravity, as 
at present, would improve considerably their moral condition. 
Others, being of opinion that the moral reformation of criminals is 
impossible, and that their presence in society is always dangerous, 
advise that all the malefactors should be transported beyond the seas 
for life. To gain the best information by which the government of 
France might shape its course in a business of such high import- 
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ance, and for that purpose to collect facts and the practical results 
of the modes adopted in the United States of America, the com- 
mission, as stated, was accredited; and there is every reason to 
believe that France will soon develope a practical system of rational 
discipline in its prisons, from which the happiest results may fairly 
be expected. 

In these great and serious objects of national concern, we are 
always in the rear ; our statesmen, as they are called, par excellence, 
are either ignorant of the vast importance of this part of their duty, 
are too indolent to exert themselves, or are occupied in their own 
immediate concerns, to compare with which, all other things seem 
flat and unprofitable. 

The voice of the nation has, however, at length made itself heard ; 
and now, in the eleventh hour, we are told that a person has been 
authorized to go as commissioner to the United States, to examine 
and report on the state of the penitentiary systems in that country ; 
but we do not expect much from this way of commencing the business ; 
it cannot do any good in such a case to send an obscure individual ; 
there ought to ‘ave been two well-known and highly-qualified pro- 
fessional men, whose known integrity and talents would have done 
credit to this rnewane f and have facilitated their enlightened mission ; 
and whose independence of mind would have carried full conviction 
of the truth and accuracy of their statements. No doubt the person 
appointed may be very respectable, and, as an indvidual, sufficient] 
qualified to bear a part in such an inquiry; but if he should turn 
out to be a hanger-on of some M.P., or of one of the party averse 
to any change in these matters—should he get his cue foci his 
masters, how are we to find out the real state of the case? The hole 
and corner way in which it has been done, makes it appear not in 
the most reputable light to the public, who are to pay the expenses ; 
but we shall not lose sight of the contrivance ; and we must allow 
that the French manner of doing that business was far more re- 
spectable, effective, and economic, than ours will be. 

We shall now proceed to the description of the plan of the peniten- 
tiary system of the United States, &c. The first portion of the work 
occupies 226 pages, divided into eight chapters ; and, commencing 
by an account of the origin in 1786 of the meme | system, it 

. goes on to describe the influence of the Quakers in these matters ; 
“it then describes the Walnut-street prison in Philadelphia, its ad- 
vantages and defects ; describes the origin of Auburn, of Pittsburg, 
and Cherry Hill; the fatal effects of absolute solitary confinement, 
which at length has been superseded by a system adopted at 
Auburn, founded upon perfect solitude and silence with labour, and 
the success that attended this discipline in several States of the 
Union ; gives an account of the penitentiary of Wethersfield in New 
York, and of the famous house of refuge there ; gives a detail of 
the creation of the well-known and effective penitentiary at Sing- 
Sing, created by Elam Lynds ; the various reforms that have taken 
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place in these prisons, arising from experience ; the suppression of 
absolute solitude without labour in the central prison of Pennsyl- 
vania ; enumerates the different States that have not reformed their 
prisons ; and shows in what points the reform is still incomplete in 
those States where it has been established; and also notices the 
barbarity of some criminal laws still existing in different States of 
the Union. We shall now give extracts, comprising the most 
striking features in this important and interesting work, so far as 
our limited space will allow. The authors state, that although the 
penitentiary, or prison discipline system, is an institution of modern 
origin in that country, yet it goes back to a date which proves it 
not to be, at this time, quite a novelty. The first idea of reformin 
- the American prison, arose amongst the religious sect in Pennsyl- 
vania, called Quakers. In 1786, their exertions had succeeded so 
far in the reform of barbarous laws, that the pain of death, muti- 
lation, and flogging, were successively abolished in almost every 
instance by the legislature of Pennsylvania. The convicted cri- 
minals, from that time, were subjected to punishments far less 
cruel ; imprisonment was substituted for corporeal inflictions, and 
the tribunals of justice were by law authorised to commit them to 
solitary confinement in a cell, both night and day, when they were 
found guilty of capital offences. 

It was at this particular juncture that the prison in Walnut- 
street, Philadelphia, was instituted. ‘The criminals were now, for 
the first time, classed according to the nature of their offences, and 
a species of cells were constructed for the purpose of confinin 
those whom the courts had condemned to absolute solitude or 
isolation ; these cells were also used to incarcerate those convicts 
who required to be coerced, and made amenable to the prison regu- 
lations: the isolated individuals were not even allowed to work. 
These innovations were very well intended, but still incomplete ; 
it has smce been found that it is nearly impossible to subject cri- 
minals to a classification perfectly useful ; and “ solitary confine- 
ment, without labour,” having been found by experience too severe, 
has been laid aside, or rather, labour having been added to isola- 
tion, it is found to be supportable, and very effective. In justice, 
however, we are bound to say, that as an experiment on a new 
system, the practice of the new theory was not continued long 
enough to give it a fair trial; for in April, 1790, and March, 1794, 
a faculty was granted to the Judges, empowering them to commit 
to this prison all those shathdenbind: who before this time would have 
been distributed in the various gaols of the local jurisdictions. 
This was not slow in producing such confusion in the prison, as to 
increase very much the difficulties of classification ; at the same 
time, from the same cause, the number of cells was found quite 
inadequate to the intention. In fact, it may be truly asserted, that 
up to this time, there was not yet a proper penitentiary system in 
America. 
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When it is asked se that name was given to the prison regimen 
newly created, it is fairly answered, that in those days, as it is with 
us, they in America confounded the abolition of the pain of death 
with a system of prison discipline. In their simplicity they said, 
“Instead of depriving criminals of life, we send them into con- 
finement, therefore we have a penitentiary system ;” but to draw 
such an inference is erroneous. We admit that capital infliction 
applied to the greater number of crimes, is not reconeileable with 
a prison regimen; yet the mere abolition of that greatest forfeit, 
does not prove that a penitentiary system does therefore virtually 
exist. We have yet to provide for the felon whose life has been 
spared, a place of confinement, the regulations of which ought to 
amend his moral qualities ; but if this regimen, instead of re- 
forming, only increases the turpitude of the unhappy —_ it 
cannot, with justice, be called a “ penitentiary,” but a bad system 
of imprisonment. 

The Walnut-street prison regimen was erroneous in two great 
points : it allowed the contagion of mutual communication to cor- 
rupt the condemned, who worked together ; and it totally ruined, 
through idleness, the wretched beings plunged im the solitude of 
its cells. The great merit of its founders.lay in having abolished 
the sanguinary laws of Pennsylvania, and by introducing a new 
mode of detention, to excite towards this point the public atten- 
tion ; it is unfortunate that they did not sooner discover what was 
really worthy of praise, and also its defects which merited reprobation. 

The first State which showed its desire to follow Pennsyivania in 
this work was New York, which, in 1797, adopted, together with 
new penal laws, a new system of prisons ; absolute isolation with- 
out employment, in the same manner, and for the same class of 
criminals, as that in Philadelphia, or for those who contravened the 
regulations of the prison; the culprits of inferior degree were in- 
termingled pell-mell within its walls, and, with the exception of 
those in the cells, were kept at labour during the day, and the only 
correction their keepers dared inflict on them was solitary confine- 
ment and bread and water. ‘The Walnut-street model was also 
copied by the State of Maryland, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey ; and Virginia adopted the very same system; but in each 
State the reform of the-criminal laws preceded the alterations in 
the gaols ; but not in any way did this system produce the success 
that was expected from it. In general, their outlay was ruinous 
to the public treasury; it did not produce reform amongst the 
prisoners ; every year the local legislatures voted very considerable 
funds to maintain the inmates; and the continual return of the 
Same individuals, for new offences, proved the inefficacy of the 
rules to which they were subjected. 

_ These results showed clearly the vice of the entire system; yet 
instead of attacking the erroneous theory itself, the blame was laid 
upon its executive process ; they vainly imagined that all the evil 
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arose from the cells not being sufficiently numerous, and from the 
prisoners being rather crowded together; but that the system, as 
originally established, would be quite fruitful in happy consequences 
if they only added some new contrivances to the present prison 
structures—new efforts were therefore made, and new expenses 
incurred. To this is owing the origin of the prison at Auburn, 
established in 1816; that prison, become since so celebrated, was at 
first constituted upon a system essentially vicious—its inmates were 
divided into certain classifications, and each of its cells was to con- 
tain two felons ; but of all the unhappy combinations that could be 
conceived, this seems to be the worst ; it would be far better to allow 
the confusion of fifty prisoners in one apartment, than to allow two 
to associate solely together. This truth was soon discovered, and 
in 1819, the State of New York ordered the erection of an addi- 
tional building (the north wing) to Auburn, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the number of solitude cells; but it is well worthy of 
remark, that up to this time they had not formed an idea of the 
system which has superseded it, and is now in operation—they 
never conceived the notion of submitting to the cellular system the 
total number of the condemned—they only thought of employing it 
for a larger number of them. About the same time similar theories 
encouraged the like attempt at Philadelphia, where the want of 
success of “ Walnut Prison” should have convinced the Philadel- 
phians that it was, though so much boasted of at one time, totall 

powerless as to producing any good effects; if they had not, like the 
New York people, endeavoured to palliate the false principle, by 
laying all the blame of its failure upon the manner of its adminis- 
tration. In 1817, the State of Pennsylvania decreed the erection 
of the penitentiary at Pittsburg, for the western division ; and in 
1821, that of “Cherry Hill,” for Philadelphia and the eastern 
parts of that State. The principles that had been followed for the 
construction of these two establishments, deviated in some respects 
from that of ‘“‘ Walnut ;” in the latter, classification formed the as- 
cendant, solitude was only an accessorial part; but in the new 
prisons the classification was abandoned, and a solitary cell was 
allotted to each malefactor ; the criminal could not quit his cell 
either night or day, and he was interdicted from all employment in 
his isolation. 'Thus.we see that the absolute solitude, which was 
but an incident at Walnut, was made the basis of the system at 
«‘ Pittsburg” and “ Cherry Hill.” This new experiment promised 
to be decisive of the question; there was no expense spared to 
make the new establishments worthy of the occasion, and the edi- 
fices that were in consequence erected, resembled much more pa- 
laces than prisons. In the meantime, the “ north wing” at Auburn 
having been nearly finished in 1821, forty-five criminals were placed 
in it, each having his particular cell; this trial, from which the 
most complete success was anticipated, proved fatal to the greater 
part of those prisoners ; to reform them, they had been subjected 
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to a complete state of solitude; but that is too great atrial for the 
strength of man—it consumes the prisoner unceasingly and without 
pity; it does not reform, it merely kills the unhappy man. The 
wretched persons upon whom this experiment were made, fell into a 
state of despair, so manifest, that their guardians were alarmed at it, 
their lives appeared to be in danger should they remain much 
longer exposed to this dreadful infliction—five of them, in fact, had 
“3 under it in the first year. ‘Their moral state was not less dis- 
tressing: one of them had become quite insane ; another, in an agony 
of despair, had seized the moment when the gaoler had brought him 
something, and burst out of the cell with the nearly certain chance 
of immediate destruction. Upon these proofs the system received 
its definitive judgment. The Governor of New York (State) 
granted pardon to twenty-six of those solitary prisoners, ‘and the 
others who were not pardoned, were permitted to go and work in 
the common workshops during the day. From that time (1823) the 
system of perfect solitude ceased practically at Auburn ; they soon 
x acquired a knowledge that a practice so destructive to the 
health of the criminals, had no power to reform their moral condi- 
tion, for of the twenty-six convicts to whom grace had been ex- 
tended, fourteen had been sent back to the prison for crimes com- 
mitted since their release. ‘This experiment, which proved so fatal 
to those on whom the experimental lot fell, was sufficient almost to 
cause the abandonment of penitentiary discipline. From these 
effects of solitary confinement, it might be inferred that the prin- 
ciple would be given up as the consequence of a natural reaction ; 
but the directors acted more wisely, they were still of opinion that 
the solitude which gave criminals the power of reflecting, and kept 
them quite apart, would create a beneficial influence, and they 
sought to avoid the disasters of isolation, without giving up its ad- 
vantages. It was conceived that it would succeed by confining each 
in solitude during night, and by making them work in the ep at 
the common workshops, under a strict rule of absolute silence. 

Messrs. Allen, Hopkins, and Tibbits, who were, in 1824, com- 
missioned by the legislature of New York to inspect the prison 
at Auburn, discovered this new method of discipline in full force ; 
they eulogized it in their report, and the new system was sanctioned 
by lowidhetive approbation. ‘The State of New York is indebted to 
Governor Clinton for this rational combination of restraints, as also 
to Mr. Cray ; and Mr. Elam Lynds, who has so well contributed 
to put this new system into rasa: may claim some part of the 
honour of its invention. Auburn obtained from its commencement 
very great success, and soon gained a high degree of public at- 
tention, and a remarkable change in men’s minds took place: the 
direction of prisons, until then confided to obscure gaolers, was 
sought for by persons holding a high station in social life. Mr. 
Elam Lynds, a retired captain in the army, and Judge Powers, 
a magistrate of great merit, did honour to themselves in publie 
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opinion, by undertaking and truly fulfilling the duties of directors 
at Auburn: But the adoption of the cellular system, as applied to 
the whole State of New York, rendered Auburn too small for that 
te ae ; for with all the additions made to it, it comprised only five 

undred and fifty cells. ‘The necessity of a new prison was then felt 
and the erection of Sing-Sing was decreed by the legislature in 
1825: its plan merits great attention. 

Mr. Elam Lynds, who had gained experience at Auburn, where 
he was a director, quitted that establishment, taking with him 100 
prisoners, accustomed to obey him: he marched them to the spot 
where the prison was to be built, and there encamped, on the banks 
of the Hudson, without any place of retreat for him—without walls 
to enclose his dangerous companions: he set them to work, mak- 
ing of each one a mason or a carpenter, without any other power to 
hold them in obedience than the firmness of his character and 
energy of his mind. For several years these condemned persons, 
the number of whom was successively augmented, carried on the 
operation of building their own prison ; and at this time the Peni- 
tentiary of Sing-Sing contains 1,000 cells, all constructed by the 
criminals confined within them. At this time also was founded at 
New York, the house of refuge for the reception of young delin- 
quents. It is well known that the greater number of those upon 
whom the rod of justice falls, have been exposed to misfortune be- 
fore they became culpable, and it is still more deplorable and dan- 
gerous to those who become destitute at a tender age; and it 
rarely happens that the orphan, without patrimony or friends, or 
the child abandoned by its parents, can avoid the snares which are 
laid for their inexperience, and thus glide insensibly from misery to 
crime. Some charitable individuals of New York, who felt grieved 
at the hard lot of those juvenile offenders, conceived the plan of a 
house of refuge, which would afford them an asylum, and bestow 
upon them some education and a means to gain an honest liveli- 
hood ; 30,000 dollars were the amount of the first subscription thus 
collected ; and thus was raised, solely by the power and influence 
of a benevolent association, an establishment of vast utility, per- 
haps even more so than the penitentiaries, since the latter punish 
crimes, whilst the houses of refuge, if founded on a sal plan, 
fairly administered, are most serviceable in their prevention. It is 
most strange that the fine experiment made at Auburn, of the fatal 
effects of “ solitude without labour,” did not hinder the Pennsyl- 
vanians from persevering in it; and, in 1827, Pittsburg peniten- 
tiary commenced receiving prisoners: each convict was there shut 
up ce and night in a cell, where he was not allowed towork. This 
intended absolute solitude was, in fact, not so, for the construction 
of the penitentiary is so bad, that it is very easy to hear in any 
cell what is passing in those near it. In this way, each prisoner 
finds, in the talk of his neighbour, a constant source of amusement 
and heedlessness, the very cause of inevitable moral corruption ; 
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and as these wretched beings are not allowed any rational employ- 
ment, it may fairly be said that their sole occupation is to produce 
mutual demoralization. This prison was, of course, more vicious 
than that of Walnut-street, for, as the prisoners at Pittsburg could 
converse in defiance of their keepers, no reform could in either 
case be expected ; but whilst, in the former, the convicts returned 
to society the profits of their labour—in the latter they passed their 
time in sloth, injurious to themselves, and extremely expensive to 
the public. The vices of this establishment did not prove any 
thing against the system itself, for it was the vile construction of it 
that made it ineffective ; but it served to abate the ardour of the 
partisans of those theories upon which it was founded: this was 
still more the case when they learned the happy success of the 
new discipline founded upon isolation by night, and labour in com- 
mon during the day. . 

Warned by such glaring results, the Pennsylvanians began to 
think that they had taken the wrong road ; they felt the necessity 
of submitting to a new examination of the question of solitary con- 
finement without labour, then in force at Pittsburg, and intended 
for the penitentiary at Cherry Hill, which was now nearly com- 
pleted. A Commission was therefore appointed to inquire what was 
the best system of imprisonment: after examining all the peniten- 
tiaries in activity, —- recommended the new regulations of 
Auburn as superior to all the others. But this opinion was opposed 
by Robert Vaux, in Pennsylvania, and Edward Livingstone, in 
Louisiana. We have not room to insert the controversy here, it 
is at great length; but every State in the Union witnessed with 
great interest the struggle that was going on between those two 
contrary systems. We proceed to the facts: Pennsylvania at: 
length exploded the system of solitude without labour, after having 
fully experienced its fatal effects, and retained the absolute sepa- 
ration of the prisoners night and day. Cherry Hill, therefore, is 
a combination of the Pittsburg and Auburn systems. This change in 
the prison regulations of that State, was followed immediately by a 
general reform of the criminal laws: all the penalties were reduced 
in force, the rigour of solitary confinement allowed of their being 
abridged, and the penalty of death was abolished in all cases, ex- 
cepting only murder with premeditation. 

hilst hash leading States were making these great reforms in 
their laws, other States of the Union did not continue inactive, in 
presence of this great movement. From 1825, the plan of a new 
prison, upon the model of Auburn, had been adopted by the As- 
sembly of Connecticut, and the Penitentiary of Wethersfield super- 
seded that of Newgate. Various other States have adopted the 
plan of Auburn in preference to that of Pennsylvania (Cherry 
Hill), and have also, like New York, established houses of refuge 
fer young criminals and those that are destitute, thus taking a great 
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step towards the prevention of crime; but there is still wanting) to 
complete the system, places of confinement, where those‘ w 
term of imprisonment is less than a year might be kept sepa. 
rately ; and also where those who are merely committed for trial, or 
as witnesses, should be restrained in proper classes ; and thus be pros 
tected from uncontroled intercourse, and consequent contagion; 
which is fatally engendered in the bridewells of America, as well as 
in the same description of prisons in France and England ; and 
extensively do these petty gaols perform the work of primary de; 
basement, and prepare their inmates, confined for trivial offences or 
slight charges, for the commission of the gravest crimes. It is clear; 
then, that, even in America; which leads the way in the rational and 
enlightened modes of prevention, as well as punishment and dimis 
nution of crime, there is still a void space, a gap, which in a great 
degree weakens the effect of the general plan ; but this, it is ex. 
pected, will soon be brought into harmony with the other’parts, 
and then the penitentiary movement, being well proportioned in all 
its bearings, and its forces justly distributed, its power to protect 
society, to punish guilt, to reform criminals, and to diminish crime, 
willat length be famly known and justly appreciated. And the re- 
port states, that “‘ several of the States have not yet improved 
either their systems of imprisonment or their penal laws, but 
still retain a portion of the barbarous statutes which were originally 
brought from England !” | 
After some further observations upon the true definition of prison 
discipline, it states, that “imprisonment in those States where it 
is the chief punishment, does not vary in character as it does in 
the laws of Hurope: with us it is divided into simple and close con- 
finement, with or without hard labour; but in the United States 
its character is uniform, the only difference is in its duration. It 
therefore is divided into two distinct classes. First, those confined 
for a month or up to a year or two: these comprise the common 
offences, or infraction of the police laws, or misdemeanors. Second, 
those grave offences or crimes which are punished by incarceration 
for a term of from two to twenty years, or for life. It is = for 
this latter class that, as yet, the penitentiary system has been 
established in America. The leading points, therefore, to which we 
should confine all our attention are as follow :—In what does this sys- 
tem consist, and what are its fundamental principles? By what 
power is it put into. action? By what disciplinary means is its 
power maintained ?. What have been the results obtained as to its. 
efficacy for the purposes intended? What have been the results in 
a financial point of view? And what are the improvements we 
may borrow from this system for the amelioration of our own !”: 
We quite agree with the learned gentlemen who drew up the re- 
port, as to’ the just simplification of this arrangement, and we 


shall take care to follow it strictly, as fully as a review of the 
work will allow. 
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- “ There exist,” says the report, “in America, two perfectly dis 
tinct’: systems of prison discipline: those of Auburn and Phila- 
delphia. On the model of the former are established the Peniten- 
tiaries of Sing-Sing, in New York, Wethersfield (Connecticut); 
Boston (Massachusetts), Baltimore (Maryland)... On the other 
part, Pennsylvania stands alone.” te ver 

The two systems, although differing in some important: points, 
have yet a principle in common, without which it-would be impos- 
sible to establish any penitentiary system, we mean that of keeping 
the prisoners apart and silent. | 

All who have studied the scenes in our prisons remark, justly, 
that the free communication allowed amongst the prisoners, renders’ 
their moral reform quite impossible, and, in fact, becomes with: 
them the inevitable cause of more frightful depravity; and this 
truth has become quite proverbial in the United States, and all 
will agree in it, that no good system of penitentiary discipline 
can. exist without: a complete separation of the» prisoners; no 
sort of classification will suffice, for learns different m guilt, there: 
does always exist:a fatal influence: in associations of bad people, 
it is not the least culpable that have any weight, but the most de- 

raved, who take the lead and gain.a destructive ascendancy. 
This separation, then, has the two-fold power of preventing the 
wicked from debasing others, whilst it is conducive to their own 
reform. ‘Thrown into solitude, the criminal begins to reflect ; 
alone, with his crimes staring him in the face, he begins to loath 
them ; and if his soul is not yet seared with evil, it is in solitude: 
that remorse will assail him. Isolation is a dreadful: punishment, 
but it is merited by the criminal. A prison, says Mr. RP . 
as a place of punishment, would cease to produce any beneficial 
effects, if its inmates were permitted to amuse themselves at their 
pleasure with the same relationship of society which they found 
agreeable before they were imprisoned. Yet, whatever the crime’ 
may be, the criminal ought not to be deprived of that existence 
which society has spared ; but such would inevitably be the result 
of total solitude, if some occupation did not intervene to soften its 
rigour. For this reason labour should be introduced into prisons—so 
far from being an aggravation of their sufferings, it is to them a 
real benefit, both'in a moral and physical point of view—for it was: 
probably idleness that first led him to crime, and by labour he may 
learn how to live by: honesty and with credit in the world. 

There is also another weighty reason why criminals ought to be 
kept well employed—the expenses incident to their detention are 
burdensome to the community when they sit idle, but this is very: 
much relieved when they are kept at work. We have shown, that 
in the former prison of Auburn an essay was made to establish the: 
principle of solitary confinement’ without labour, and’ that those: 
prisoners who did not become insane, or die of absolute despair, but 


who were pardoned, were so little improved by this. method, that: 
2m 2 
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they ag returned into society to commit new offences against the 
laws. In Baltimore, at the present time (1832), they are trying 
the experiment of allowing the convicts to labour in common; but 
this is not likely to produce beneficial consequences. Deeply imbued 
with these truths, the founders of the new system at Philadel hia 
have decreed, that “ each prisoner shall be isolated completely in 
his cell night and day.” ey are of opinion that the absolute 
separation of the prisoners can alone save them from reciprocal 
moral infection. They have, therefore, adopted this plan in all its 
rigour ; the convict once thrown into his cell, remains shut up in it 
until the termination of his sentence, either by time or eternity—he 
is completely cut off from all intercourse with his fellow-prisoners ; 
and this prison, filled with malefactors like himself, does not afford 
him the chance of an associate, and it certainly saves the unhappy 
being from every sort of contagion. The following is eminently 
worthy of ne :— During the tedious hours of solitude, when 
unrelieved by occupation, the human being, abandoned to his own 
thoughts, would become a prey to remorse and the terrors of imagi- 
nation ; but labour fills his solitary abode with that which greatly 
relieves and interests him—it gives wholesome fatigue tothe bodyand 
a degree of repose to the soul.” The report continues, “It is also very 
remarkable that those persons, the greater part of whom have been 
induced into crime from a love of idleness and animal pleasure, are: 
compelled, by the torments of absolute solitude, to experience in: 
labour their great consolation: in their detestation of being kept 
idle, they learn to hate the primary cause of their misfortunes, and 
employment being a consolation to them, they learn to esteem it 
as the sole means that they may hereafter possess wherewith to 
gain an honest livelihood.” 

The rival system at Auburn is also worthy of deep attention. 
In that prison, as well as those constructed on its model, the con- 
victs are not shut up in their solitary cells, except during the night. 
All day they work together in the workshops; and as they are 
compelled to observe a rigorous silence, they are, though congue 
in fact in a state of complete verbal isolation: working together in» 
silence is therefore the characteristic difference which exists between. 
Auburn and Philadelphia ; and of course. each has its partisans, 
and each gives very plausible reasons to support their view of the 
question. “ Perpetual seclusion in a cell is an irresistible fact which 
completely tames the solitary prisoner without a struggle, and de- 
prives this submission of any moral influence; shut into his narrow 
enclosure, he cannot be truly said to have any discipline to observe; 
if he does not speak, it is because he is compelled to be silent ; 
when he works, it is to escape the lassitude that overwhelms him ; 
in a word, he obeys less the established rules than the physical 
impossibility of breaking through them.” 

At Auburn, on the contrary, labour, instead of being a source of 
consolation to the prisoners, is a painful weight whith they would 
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most willingly shake off; whilst observing silence, they are constantly 
under the temptation of violating the law they are subjected to ; 
et, nevertheless, without liking it, they have some merit in obeying, 
because it is not an absolute act of necessity. | 
It is in this way that the regulations at Auburn prison give to the 
convicts habits of sociability, which are not to be found in that of 
Philadelphia. ‘The arrangement of the plan is so good at Auburn, 
that it affords the greatest facility to the discovery of any infringe- 
ment of the disciple; each of the workshops where the inmates 
are at work is surrounded by a gallery, from whence their move- 
ments can be observed without their being able to see the spectator. 
“ We have often,” state the learned Commissioners, “‘ watched the 
conduct of the prisoners from that place, and not in any instance 
have we found them act improperly.” Besides all this, there is a 
well known fact, which proves in the strongest possible way to what 
perfection the restraint of silence is carried at Sing-Sing. The 
convicts of that establishment are employed in working the marble 
quarries, which are situated some distance outside of the prison 
walls ; this is so managed, that 900 criminals, under the care of 30 
guardians only, work at liberty in the open fields, without any chain 
or mechanical restraint whatever ; it is evident that the lives of the 
keepers would be at the will of the prisoners, if physical force could 
be made effective ; but the moral power is wanting. But why is it 
that 900 convicts in a body are not less powerful than the 30 
individuals that command them? It is because the latter commu- 
nicate freely with each other, act in concert, and have all the power 
of association ; whilst the others, from the effects of silence, feel, in 
spite of their numerical force, all the weakness of solitary individuals. 
Suppose for a moment that this body of coerced men had the least 
facility of communication, then this order would be reversed; the 
recombining of their knowledge, when extended by speech, would 
teach them the secret of their power, and their first infraction of 
the law of silence would destroy the discipline entirely. The 
admirable order that reigns at this prison, and that silence alone 
can produce, proves that this auxilliary is there well observed. 
Here follows an account of the administration in general of the 
penitentiary on the Pennsylvania and Auburn plans, of which we 
re as copious a sketch as our limits allow. 
he administration of each is confided to a warden or superin- 
tendant, whose authority is generally very extensive; next is an 
accountant or secretary, to manage the financial part of the esta- 
blishment ; above the warden are three inspectors, who have the 
higher control and moral government of the prison, and under 
him a number of under-agents and keepers. At Auburn, Sing- 
Sing, Philadelphia, and Wethersfield, the superintendant is named 
by the inspectors ; in Boston by the governors ; in Connecticut the 
inspectors are appointed by the legislative body ; in Massachusetts 
by the state governor; and in Pennsylvania by the supreme court : 
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in every case the power which nominates the superintendant is 
revocable at will. e inspectors at Wethersfield and Philadelphia 
gw their functions gratuitously; in the other prisons they are 
ut moderately remunerated, having little more than cover the ordi- 
nary expenses of their removal. When shall we see such wholesome 
days in England? The most distinguished men in society seek 
as a favour this employment, and at Philadelphia, among~ the 
pe eae of the Dag arg is Mr. Richards, mayor of the city; 
and at Boston, Mr. Gray, senator of the State of Massachusetts, 
The most important office in the prison is, doubtless, that of su- 
perintendant, and it is generally confided to honourable and fit 
persons—men distinguished by their knowledge and eapacity ; but 
these have a still Nigher authority, to which they are strictly 
amenable, and which is stronger than all the others—it is public 
opinion. ‘There are some countries where the governments affect 
to consider public establishments all the same as personal property, 
into which they forbid the entrance of whom they please, with as 
much authority as the proprietor of a house can when he pleases:to 
forbid it—they are a sort of sanctuaries for abuses and ministenal 
petronsge, for which the people pay dearly, but receive no benefit; 
ut in North America, these are considered as the common pro- 
perty, and, as well as the prisons, are open to all who choose:to 
inspect them, and every one can perceive the degree of order that 
reigns within them ; there is but one exception, and that is the 
penitentiary of Philadelphia: yet any one may, if he like it, visitthe 
interior of this establishment, but not to see the convicts, because 
such visits would interfere with the principle of absolute solitude, 
which is the basis of that system. Instead of avoiding the gaze of 
the public, the superintendants and inspectors court: exammation 
and the attention of every one. Every year the inspectors render 
an account, either to the legislature or to the governor, of the moral 
and financial state of the prison ; they point out the existing abuses, 
and improvement required; their reports are printed by order of 
Congress, made public, and then every one may comment upon 
them. ‘The journals, whose number is immense, reprint. them 
carefully, and by these means there is not an inhabitant of the 
United States who does not know exactly. how. the prisons of his 
country are governed, and is not able, either by his snoulalil or 
his fortune, to assist in their improvement. A general interest 
being thus excited, particular societies are formed in every city and 
large town, to assist in promoting those essential objects; this 
general attention causes a perpetual vigilance to be exerted on the 
part of all the officers employed in the prisons, as well as a zeal 
and extreme circumspection, which they need not possess if they 
were, as others are, shaded from the public view. 
We shall now examine how it acts in its internal organization. 
On the arrival of a prisoner, he is visited by a physician, who cer- 
tifies as to the state of his health. They give him a bath, cut his 
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hear close, and put.on.him,a suit: of; clothes.(the.prison uniform); 
and if it: is.at Philadelphia, he is. immediately. conducted: into, his 
solitary cell, out of which he never moves ;. in, this.place.he.worls, 
eats, and reposes.; and’ the-consiruction of that-cellis.so.com 

thet: there is no. occasion, for. him to stir. from, it, At Anbun 
Wethersfield, and the other similarly ned, the. culprit. is_at 
first plunged into similar solitude, but only. for-a, few, days, when, he 
is ordered from. his. cell) to, labour at the workshop. Ast. break of 
day the gaolers open the doors ; the.prisoners, roused) by the bell, 
form in line under their respective guardians, march, into, the square, 
halt, and wash their hands and faces, from. thence. proceed; to. the 
workshops, and commence: their, labours, which, are. never. inter- 
rupted except at the times of breakfast andidinner.; then the works 
are suspended, and the prisoners are. collected) into a, lange. refec- 
tory. But at Sing-Sing, and)all the other. penitentiaries, they re- 
tare into their cells, and take their food! separately. ‘* This last 
rule,” says the report, “ is thought preferable. to, that of Auburn,” 
It is inconvenient, and may be Angie, to collect, in. the. same 
locality, so great a number of criminals, whom, in a large body, it 
would be difficult to. restrain. 

At the close of the day the works cease, and the conwicts. return 
to their cells : their rising, retiring to. rest, repasts, and entry into 
the en proceed under a profound silence, and one. never 
hears any other sounds in these places, except the sound of the feet 
m marching, and the ordinary noises meident to the tdols and ma- 
terials used in working. 

We give here a most intelligable picture of isolated beings :— 
“ But when the day’s work is over, and when the unhappy men 
have re-entered their solitary cells, the silence that reigns within 
the great area of those vast walls, where so many crimimals are en- 
closed, is the silence of the grave! We have often,” state the 
learned Commissioners, “ traversed during the night those mute 
and vaulted galleries, where the solitary a throws its dubious 
light upon the scene, and it appeared to us as if we were traversing 
the catacombs. Within this enclosure were confined 1,000 human 
beings, and yet it was a perfect solitude!” The same routine is 
observed every day, and there is no distinction of persons: all the 
inmates of the prison are treated in the same way exactly. Their 
food is plain, but wholesome, and in sufficient quantity ; Luaied 
drinks are not allowed, they drink only water ; a OE who pos- 
sess property are no better off than the others; and those horrid 
abuses called cantines are utterly prohibited, as being the very 
sinks of immorality and grossness: it would be the height of 
cruelty to restrict a poor prisoner to the prison usages and diet, 
and yet permit, perhaps, a greater felon who had wealth, to feast 
in extravagance, as is too frequently the case in England as well as 
in France. 

“ We never,” say the reporters, ‘saw in the new penitentiaries 
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in every case thé: power which nominates the superintendant jis. 
revocable at will,. ‘The inspectors at Wethersfield and Philadelphia 
peeitess their functions: gratuitously; in the other prisons they are 
ut moderately remunerated, having little more than cover the ordi- 
nary expenses of their removal. When shall we see such wholesome 
days.in England? The most distinguished men in society seek, 
as a favour this employment, and at Philadelphia, among: the 
inspectors of the penitentiary, is Mr. Richards, mayor of the city; 
and at Boston, Mr. Gray, senator of the State of Massachusetts, 
The most important office in the prison is, doubtless, that of su- 
perintendant, and it is generally confided to honourable and fit 
persons—men distinguished by their knowledge and capacity ; but 
these have a still higher authority, to which they are strictly 
amenable, and which is stronger than all the others—it is public 
opinion. ‘There are some countries where the governments affect 
to consider public establishments all the same as personal property, 
into which they forbid the entrance of whom they please, with as 
much authority as the proprietor of a house can when he pleases to 
forbid it—they are a sort of sanctuaries for abuses and ministerial 
patronage, for which the people pay dearly, but receive no benefit ; 
ut in North America, these are considered as the common ‘pro- 
perty, and, as well as the prisons, are open to all who choose’to 
inspect them, and every one can perceive the degree of order that 
reigns within them; there is but one exception, and that is the 
penitentiary of vcore yet any one may, if he like it, visit the 
interior of this establishment, but not to see the convicts, because 
such visits would interfere with the principle of absolute solitude, 
which is the basis of that system. Instead of avoiding the gaze of 
the public, the superintendants and inspectors court; exammation 
and the attention of every one. Every year the inspectors render 
an account, either to the legislature or to the governor, of the moral 
and financial state of the prison ; they point out the existing abuses, 
and improvement required; their reports are printed by order of 
Congress, made public, and then every one may comment upon 
them. The journals, whose number is immense, reprint them 
carefully, and by these means there is not an inhabitant of the 
United States who does not know exactly how the prisons of his 
country are governed, and is not able, either by his knowledge or 
his fortune, to assist in their. improvement. A general interest 
being thus excited, particular societies are formed in every city and 
large town, to assist in promoting those essential objects; this 
general attention causes a perpetual vigilance to be exerted on the 
part of all the officers employed in the prisons, as well as a zeal 
and extreme circumspection, which they need not possess if they 
were, as others are, shaded from the public view. | 
We shall now examine how it acts in its internal organization. 
On the arrival of a prisoner, he is visited by a. physician, who cer- 
tifies as to the state of his health.. They give him a bath, cut his 
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hair close, and put on him a suit of clothes (the-prison uniform) ; 
and if it is at Philadelphia, he is immediately conducted into his 
solitary cell, out of which he never moves ; in this:place he works, 
eats, and reposes ;. and the construction of that cell is so complete, 
that there is no occasion for him to stir from it. At Auburn; 
Wethersfield, and the other similarly planned, the culprit is at 
first plunged into similar solitude, but only fora few days, when he 
is ordered from his cell to labour at the workshop. At»break of 
day the gaolers open the doors ; the prisoners, ‘roused by the bell, 
form in line under their respective guardians, march into the square; 
- halt, and wash their hands and faces, from thence proceed ‘to the 

workshops, and commence their labours, which are never’ inter- 
rupted except at the times of breakfast and dinner; then the works 
are Ko ed, and the prisoners are collected into a large refec- 
tory. But at Sing-Sing, and all the other penitentiaries, they re- 
tire into their cells, and take their food separately. ©‘ This last 
rule,” says the report, “ is thought preferable to that of Auburn.” 
It is inconvenient, and may be Senge; to collect, in ‘the: same 
locality, so great a number of criminals, whom, in a large body, ‘it 
would be difficult to restrain. | 

_At the close of the day the works cease, and the convicts return . 
to their cells : their rising, retiring to rest, repasts, and entry into 
the workshops, proceed under a profound silence, and one never 
hears any other sounds in these places, except the sound of the feet 
in marching, and the ordinary noises incident to the tdols‘and ma- 
terials used in working. | : 

We give here a most intelligable picture of isolated beings :— 
“ But when the day’s work is over, and when the unhappy men 
have re-entered their solitary cells, the silence that reigns within 
the great area of those vast walls, where so many criminals are en- 
closed, is the silence of the grave! We have often,” state the 
learned Commissioners, “ traversed during the night those. mute 
and vaulted galleries, where the solitary lamp throws its dubious 
light upon the scene, and it appeared to us as if we were traversing 
the catacombs. Within this enclosure were confined 1,000 human 
beings, and yet it was a perfect solitude!” The same routine is 
observed every day, and there is no distinction of persons: all the 
inmates of the prison are treated in the same way exactly. Their 
food is plain, but wholesome, and in sufficient quantity ; fermented 
drinks are not allowed, they drink only water ; convicts who pos- 
Sess property are no better off than the others ; and those horrid 
abuses called cantines are utterly prohibited, as being the very 
sinks of immorality and grossness: it would be the height of 
cruelty to restrict a poor prisoner to the prison usages and diet, 
and yet permit, perhaps, a greater felon who had wealth, to feast 
in extravagance, as is too frequently the case in England as well as 
in France. 7 
“‘ We never,” say the reporters, “‘saw in the new penitentiaries 
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any of the machines used in England, which are moved by thé meré 
mechanical force of the prisoners, without the least ingenuity or 
exercise of the mind: labour is of no great use if it is only to pre- 
vent mere idleness; the prisoner should be taught some useful 
occupation, by the exercise of which he might fairly support him- 
self when released from confinement.” 

We quite agree in this: we always thought as those gentlemen 
do now, our “ tread-mill” to be a barbarian invention—a sort of 
vulgar substitute for torture, utterly abhorrent to any moral pur- 
pose or improvement, and only a Herre) to brutalize, instead of 
assisting to reform, the prisoners. We should not keep the human 
powers engaged in barren labour ; we should copy the American 
method, if we can do no better: there the criminals are taught a 
knowledge of useful trades ; and of these, the most profitable and 
those that produce the quickest return, are selected. This work is ge- 
nerally valued to a contractor, who pays a certain price for each day’s 
work, and takes all that is made by the prisoner. The bedding and 
clothes of the prisoners are commonly supplied by the superintendant, 
who makes the contracts for such things, consequently, he avoids 
much bargaining, by having these things manufactured in prison 
by the prisoners. 

At Auburn, Sing-Sing, and Boston, the diet of the convicts is 
supplied by a contract, which can only last one year; there are 
also contractors for the different species of goods manufactured, 
which prevents any individual from gaining any particular influ-. 
ence ; nor can a contractor to any of the prisons, upon any pre- 
text, intermeddle with the interior discipline of the prison: he durst 
not speak to those confined, except merely to teach them the branch 
of trade he is engaged for ; but still, he must not speak a word ex- 
— presence of the keeper. 

e subjoin another interesting feature, demonstrative of the 
great practical utility of this system of industry : 


In surveying carefully those different establishments, we have been 
forcibly struck with the ardour, and often talent, with which the convicts 
carry on their work; and what renders their zeal altogether surprising is, 
that they act without any personal interest. In most of the European 
gaols, where labour is permitted, a part of the profits of their work is allotted 
to the prisoners ; the proportion varies in different countries; but nothing 
of the kind is allowed in America—there the principle is in full force, that 
‘* criminals owe all they can earn to society,’’ as some indemnity for the 
expense of their detention. Thus, during the whole duration of their sen- 
tence, they work without receiving or expecting the smallest salary ; and 
on their releasement, there is no settlement of accounts with them for 
what work they have done; they merely receive the present of a small 
sum of money, sufficient to carry them to the place where they propose to 
reside, and a decent suit of clothes. In Baltimore, however, the plan is 
different ; they have a task of hours allotted to them, and when that is 
finished, they may employ the remainder of the day in working for their 
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own profit. Formerly, they even were allowed the bad practice of layin 
out their earnings in what are called good things, or ‘‘ comforts.” =  o 
labour was at that time more profitable, and the evils of this tolerance 
showed itself in being destructive to all discipline; of course, it was sup- 
pressed, and their share remains untouched until their dismissal. 


But the strangest discovery of all is to come yet, and to us it 
appears scarcely credible that it can have been achieved: black 
swans, we know, have been discovered ; leopards have been made 
to change their skins; but we are not sure that any veritable. 
Ethiop has been “ washed white” (we do not, of course, mean 
white-washed) ; but now such a discovery in natural history may be 
looked for. ‘The circumstance we allude to is, the discovery of the 
long-despaired-of bridle, or rather padlock, that has been so much 
wished for by a peculiar part of mankind, from the days of 
Mother Eve so to those of Tristram Shandy, and even to the 
present time. We shall translate the passage faithfully from the 
text of the learned Commissioners : 


- “ Many persons think and believe (and we are of the number), that it 
would be extremely difficult to invent, or effectively apply to women, any 
system founded upon the basis of absolute silence! Yet the experience we 
have had at Wethersfield, where the females have submitted, like the 
others, to all the strictness of cellular solitude during the night, and to ab- 
solute silence during the day, clearly prove that the difficulty is not insur- 
mountable.” And the learned reporters tell us, in a note written with the 
greatest naivete, that ‘‘ la difficulte est double.” And another is worthy of 
remark, namely, ‘‘ That women, as it is generally believed, submit with far 
greater reluctance than men do, to the restraint of absolute silence.” And at 
the close of the article, they pay an elegant and just compliment to the fair 
sex of North America. “ If,” say those gentlemen, ‘‘ we have, in our de- 
scription of these penitentiaries, omitted mention of the women, we must 
attribute it to the very few crimes they commit; they have been neglected 
merely because they occupy so small a space in the prisons.” 


On tHE Disciptine.—At Philadelphia, the discipline is as 
simple as the system. ‘The critical moment is that of the cul- 
prit’s first entrance into prison. The solitary cell of the criminal 
appears to him, during several days, to be full of strange phan- 
toms : agitated by a thousand fears—a prey to numberless torments 
—he falsely accuses society of injustice and cruelty, and whilst in 
this distracted state of mind, he often sets at defiance the orders 
that are given him, and rejects every sort of consolation. The 
only chastisement permitted by the regulations of the prison to 
be inflicted, is being shut up in a dark cell, and the food reduced : 
this rarely fails to recal the rebel to a perfect state of submission ; 
when, at length, he has become more reconciled to the first im- 
pressions made by solitude, and that he has overcome the terrors 
that impelled him towards madness or despair—when he has been 
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self-examined in his solitary abode, weighed down by remorse of 
conscience and mental agitations, he becomes quite subdued, and 
~ geeks in labour to find some relief from his woes ; from that mo- 
ment he is vanquished, and quietly submits, during his confinement 
to the rules of his prison. But what way can the orders of the place 
be contravened in solitude ?—the whole of this discipline, in fact 
consists in the utter impossibility of prisoners, placed as they are, 
being able to violate the laws of the place. 


In the other prisons, chastisements are allowed to be inflicted 
upon those who break through the rules of silence, or for refusing 
to:work ; but to be silent is not a difficult task to him who is quite 


alone, and labour is never rejected by him to whom it is the only 
consolation. 


We have (continues the report) pointed out the inconvenience arising 
from perfect isolation in one respect, which is, that it does not require 
from the convict any exercise of the moral sensibilities : he has no struggle 
to maintain against his natural or acquired evil propensities; but as a 
point of discipline, we do certainly acknowledge its advantages, as the fa- 
cility of governing an establishment of this description, without the appli- 
cation of rigorous and repeated chastisements, is, abstractedly, a very great 
good. Yet some there are who think that the system established at Phila- 
delphia is complicated, organized and maintained with much difficulty. 
Those who are of this opinion commit, as we think, a great mistake. This 
system is, doubtless, expensive, but not difficult in its organization; and 
once established, it entirely supports itself, each cell being a complete pri- 
son. The solitary prisoner cannot commit those misdemeanors which are 
only committed in associations ; therefore, there are no chastisements, be- 
cause there are no infractions of rules. At Auburn, Sing-Sing, Boston, 
Wethersfield, and at Baltimore, the discipline cannot have the same sim- 
plicity of character; and each of these establishments adopt a mode differ- 
ing from the others, and by no means of an uniform character. In all 
these, the whip is used, but with different degrees of severity. At Sing- 
Sing, it is the most severe; Wethersfield, the least used—it differs from all 
the others by its exemplary mildness. In the latter, corporeal punishments 
are not dispensed with ; but there.is great caution used to prevent, as much 
as possible, the necessity of their application. Mr. Pillsbury, the superin- 
tendant (says the report), has assured us, that, for the last three years, he 
has not had occasion more than once to order its infliction. It is a severity 
that is never called into operation, until it has been fully proved that no 
other less rigorous mode can produce any good effect on the refractory 
convict ; and he must, indeed, be an obstinate character, who requires to 
be drilled through the different preparatory stages, to insure himself a flog- 

ing! For, previous to this infliction, he must have been shut up in a cell 
night and day, without any occupation; and the keepers all declare, that a 
prisoner soon gives up his resistance upon this first application of total se- 
clusion : he very soon requests the favour of being restored to his place in 
the workshop, and of submitting cheerfully to whatever task the discipline 
of the place may require; but. when this does not immediately happen, 
should he still resist the first penalty, total darkness is added to his soli- 
tude ; he is put on a short allowance of food, and even sometimes his bed 
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is taken away from him : should all this fail, then, and. not till then, is the 
whip applied, and.it soon produces on him a complete submission to the 
rules. At the Philadelphia pententiary, the directors show a marked aver- 
sion to personal chastisements, yet they feelingly regret that the law does 
not allow them the right of inflicting it when requisite: they dislike the 
infliction of bodily pain, but they know that, having the power of doing so, 


would give them a powerful adjunct in causing the regulations to be 
promptly obeyed. 


We perceive that our limits will not allow us, at this moment, to 
complete the remarks, or to give the entire of the extracts which 
we wish to lay before the public, from this admirable work. The 
subject very Adept concerns the best interests of society, and in- 
deed is quite interwoven with its very character and texture. . It 
has been too long neglected ; and sordid political oracles used to 
denounce all who wished for investigation, and its consequent im- 

rovements in our criminal laws, as somewhat visionary in their 
ideas ; but all this is changed, and almost completely reversed. The 
Draconists are now found to have indulged too much the idle fanc 
of retaining all the old, inhuman, unjust, and demoralizing “ sta- 
tutes of blood.” The united voice of reason and religion has over- 
come the cant,of Mammon’s adorers, “ det property only be wor- 
shipped.” 

fit out next, we hope to give the results of the great experiments 
above described, with accurate statistical tables, and returns of the 
establishments ; and, in fact, a complete body of evidence, which 
goes entirely in favour of this effective system of discipline. 





Art. V.—Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death, 
conformable to Divine Revelation, as interpreted by the ablest 
Commentators, and consistent with the Discoveries of Science. 


1 vol. large 8vo. Bya Protestant Layman. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1833. | 


A.tuovucu there are numerous periodical publications devoted ex- 
clusively to religious subjects, still we do not see why those of a 
miscellaneous character may not occasionally advert to sacred 
topics. Surely it cannot be without its use if, at some moment or 
another, we pause, and withdraw our minds and passions from the 
political and moral scenes before. us, and dedicate a brief interval 
to the most important of all questions.. Points of theology, differ- 
ences in creed, are altogether, as they should be, beyond the sphere 
of a journal which seeks to amuse as well as to instruct; but who 
is it that is not powerfully attracted by the most. irresistible im- 
pulse to inquire. into the’ possible condition in which he shall be 
placed, when the hand of death shall have separated the soul from 
the body? Viewing then this great question not as mere religionists, 
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but as rational observers, speculating with impartiality upon’ a’ 
point of the dearest personal interest, we shall pursue the author 
through the series of theories, arguments, opinions, and sentiments 
ss pi he has with so much skill and research collected in this 
volume. 

The early portion of the work is devoted to the consideration of 
the independence of the soul of the mortal body; and the author 
after going through a long list of authorities, feels that he has 
established the fact of the soul being an immortal essence, un- 
known, incapable of investigation, but altogether distinct in nature 
and qualities from the body. He next considers the condi- 
tions of the union between the two, and finally the results of their 
separation. , 

t being invariably admitted that the immortal part of every 
human being waits from the period of death until the era of the 
resurrection, in order that it may be finally disposed of, inquiry has 
been naturally directed to the state of the soul in the intermediate 
time. Does the soul, when disembodied, retain its consciousness, 
or is it insensible? is it asleep, or merged in a profound but tempo- 
rary torpor? These are questions which have deewn forth the best 
powers of the wise and the learned to explain them; and though, 
to some shallow minds, they should appear as speculations, which 
may properly be exchanged for more practical topics, still, when 
examined with attention, they will be found to have no small con- 
nexion with some of our most common sympathies. Who can con- 
template with indifference the condition under which his soul is to be 
placed when it is liberated from its earthly tenement? Is not the 
prospect which this consideration engenders, highly calculated to 
influence our conduct in this life, to make us feel happy or discon- 
tented, to console or trouble our minds? And then ol fortunate 
would it not be, on the departure of a long-loved friend, if his sur- 
viving relatives could dwell on the belief that his spirit still was ca- 

able of recurring to the society from which he had been cut off! 

n showing that this is not a subject of mere speculation, but that 
it is intimately interwoven in many of the processes of the human 
mind, we need only turn to the page in which our author relates 
what has been told him by a learned clergyman. This reverend 
gentleman stated, that he had frequently known criminals under 
sentence of death caring comparatively but little about the terrible 
change which they were about to undergo, from believing that the 
time for retribution was at a great distance, and that the soul would 
be in a state of unconscious sleep until the final day. 

Upon the general question as to the state of the soul in the in- 
terim between death and the last day, many divines have given 
their opinions, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, present a con- 
siderable difference between the one and the other. 

Those, however, who contend that there is no sleep or torpidity, 
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but that the soul retains its consciousness after the death of the 
body, can undoubtedly obtain from the true interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, a great deal more to countenance their opinion than those 
who oppose them. Indeed, as many of these writers state, the 
notion of the soul’s sleep for an undetermined period, is dreary and 
repugnant to thaf instinctive longing after immortality which is 
scarcely ever absent from the human mind. The conclusion, how- 
ever, to which the author comes on this important subject, is, that 
the souls of men passing out of the body at death, retire into a 
state of pleasing and conscious repose from their labours, or into a 
state where their evil deeds are remembered with an agitated and 
fearful expectation of judgment. With respect to this intermediate 
state itself, there are a great many speculations on record, from the 
oldest time, concerning its nature and locality. Some divines have 
endeavoured to show from the Scriptures, that there are two places 
in the next world destined to receive the souls of the good, the one 
being merely a temporary receptacle for the soul, independently of the 
body ; whilst the other, the final place of resort, is to receive the 
soul and body restored to each other. The author proceeds, in 

eat detail, to exhibit the opinions of the most eminent theological 
writers of the Christian world on this point, and ultimately arrives 
at a series of conclusions, which may be considered as comprehend- 
ing all the rational doctrines held upon this question. From those 
we select the following deductions : 


If the soul cannot continue in the body after dissolution, it must go 
somewhere else. ) 

The Scriptures assure us that a body shall be raised at the last day,— 
shall spring from the remains of our present one as a plant does from a 
seed—and that then the soul shall be reunited to a material body. 

Hence, until the day of the resurrection, the soul must live in a disem- 
bodied, and therefore separate state. 

As this state of separation must be to the soul an imperfect one, we must 
infer that in such a state it cannot experience that degree of felicity or 
misery which, in its reunion with the body, is prepared for it, else its glorified 
body would be of no benefit to it. 

If, then, the separate state of the soul is to be changed upon its reunion 
with the body to a state of felicity or misery beyond what it feels while in 
the region of departed spirits, (termed Sheol in the Old Testament, and 
Hades in the New,) it cannot be said with truth, that on the death of the 
body, the soul enters into an unchangeable state. 

If the state on which we enter at death is thus to be changed, it is not an’ 
eternal one, as many call it—but must cease at the last day, as revelation 
informs us it shall do. 

“The just,” (in the Scriptural sense of the term) are promised perfect 
happiness in heaven—and to be themselves made perfect on their reception 
into heaven, not merely as spirits, but as complete beings—wherefore this, 
and this only, can be their eternal state. 
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- If 'the-departed souls of men cannot yet be perfectly happy, nor perfect 
in themselves as beings, nor in an eternal state, then there are none of 
them as yet in heaven, although they may be in that blissful but temporary 
state spoken of by our Lord under the names of Paradise and Abraham's 
bosom, waiting there for the reunion with bodies, according to. the well 
known belief of the Jewish nation and scriptural doctrine.—pp. 278, 379. 


If the soul after death retains its consciousness, and does not enter into 
an eternal state until after the last day, it enters upon a middle or inter. 
mediate state whenever the body is deprived of life, and it then must go to 
the region of separate spirits, to await there the re-formation of body and 
judgment, but which place is merely one of safe keeping, out of mortal 
sight, (Sheol or Hades signifying no more) a place of rest for the souls of 
the righteous from the labours of their earthly state of trial, and has no 
relation to purgatory, which is said to be a place of purification for all who 
enter it; but the conscious spirits of the wicked, or as we here say, their 
consciences shall therein torment them with the remembrance of their sins, 
and they shall have a fearful looking for of judgment, and be also unhappy 
from being deprived of all worldly pleasures, on which alone their whole 
minds were fixed while in this world.—p. 280. 


In another part of the volume the author enters into a critical 
inquiry concerning the proper meaning of certain Greek words 
used in the Old and New Testaments, which clearly, according to 
him, ‘establish .the existence of a middle state. 

It seems that the Elysian Fields in the Pagan religion, the place 
where the blessed souls found eternal bliss, were separated from 
Tartarus, the dwelling of the wicked, by several barriers, amongst 
which was a river of fire, which prevented all access from one to 
the other. The Christian writings also mention that there is a 
preat gulf between those who rest with Abraham, and the wicked in 
rartarus. The most ancient and able of the Fathers of the 
Church understand the word Hades, in the Scriptures, to refer 
exclusively to the unseen world of spirits. Vossius, one of the 
most erudite of critics, says, that he considers Hades to mean a 
place of refreshment for souls until the second coming of Christ. 
Bishop Burnet acknowledges, that he saw reason to interpret 
Hades in the same manner. The Jews, as we learn from various 
parts of the work of Josephus, held this opinion from the commence- 
ment. There is one descent, Josephus tells us, into this region, at 
whose gate we believe there stands an archangel with an host ; which 
gate, when those pass through that are conducted down by the angels 
appointed over souls, they do not go the same way ; but the just are 
guided to the right hand, and are led with hymns, sung by the 
angels appointed over that place, into a region of light, in which 
the just have dwelt from the beginning of the world; not con- 
strained by necessity, but enjoying the prospect of the good things 
they see, and rejoicing in the expectation of those new enjoyments 
which will be peculiar to every one of them, and esteeming those 
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things beyond what we have-hére. ‘Tlie countenanee) of the fa, 
thers and of the -just, which they see, always smile upon them, 
while they wait or that rest and eternal. life'in' heaven. which 
is to succeed this region. ‘This place we call: the bosom) of 
Abraham. : ffl t refis .coicigo 
But to the unjust, they are dragged by force to the left hand 
by the angels allotted for punishment, no we going with a good 
will, but as. prisoners driven by violence. d not only so, but 
they see the place of the fathers and of the just, even hereby are 
they punished ; for a chaos deep and large is fixed between, inas- 
much, that a just man that hath compassion on: them cannot. be 
admitted ; nor can one that is unjust, if he were bold enough to 
attempt it, pass over it. ‘This is the discourse concerning Hades, 
wherein the souls of all men are confined until a proper season 
which God hath determined, when he will make a resurrection of 
all men from the’ dead. i banoiaeas 
Upon the employment of souls in the intermediate state in Hades, 
avast number of speculations have beenraised by theologists, and even 
some modern philosophers have not refused to take the great subject 
into consideration. The poet Tickell,in his Elegy on Addison, fancies 
the soul of the deceased to be a “ winged virtue,” which flies, un- 
wearied from sphere to sphere, delighted im ‘tracing the long labo- 
rious mazes of heaven’s decrees, and stopping occasionally. to -hear 
bold seraphs tell how Michael battled, or joining the celestial. con- 
gregation in raising the chorus of love and:praise. Something akin 
to this has been suggested by Sir Humphrey Davy in his Consola- 
tions in Travel. ‘The Old Testament gives no clue, whatever to, the 
way in which the soul is employed in the middle state ; but there 
is reason to conclude that itis of an «agreeable nature. . At least, 
this puts an end to the trouble and insecurity which it never was free 
from in this world; it obtains also’a better, a more. certain, and 
clearer view of its ultimate destiny. It is. supposed that much of 
the happiness of the middle state will be effected by the removal 
of the mortal part with its embarrassing: and corrupting influence. 
The ancient Hebrews thought universally, that: when the souls of 
men were released from the body, they passed into a vast subterra; 
hean region, in which there were different parts, or mansions, where 
the spiritual inhabitants preserved the characters which. they filled 
on earth. This place is the Sheol of the Jews, the Hades, of the 
Greeks, and the Inferi of the Latins, The notion.of the Jews, 
says Bishop Lowth, seems to have been adopted) from the circum- 
stance of the body being returned to the earth: the popular; belief 
soon became a national doctrine, and it was a firm principle of :the 
Hebrews, that the life which succeeded this’ was beneath the,earth, 
Hence the language in which the death of our Saviour is described 
in the New Testament is, that Christ descended into hell, or.the 
place of departed spirits. Looking at all that: has been stated and 
-Implied in ancient history, we do not find that there was any other 
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distinct notion entertained of the locality of Hades, save the gene. 
ral impression that it was a subterranean place, or that it was a spot 
which was shaded by the earth, in conformity with the ancient notions 
entertained of the relation of this planet. But the author ‘is of 
opinion, after tracing the researches of numerous authorities, that 
the situation of the Hades cannot be iz the earth ; and, if not, it 
must of course be beyond the earth. Hence he looks to the skies, 
and .is of opinion that if the soul after death goes to any of the 
celestial orbs, it is most likely that the sun is the one destined to 
receive them, and that it is the central point in which all the soulg 
which have left their bodies since the days of Adam have met, and 
will continue to meet. It is not to be forgotten that Dr. Herschell 
wrote a paper to prove that the sun was habitable. Whiston inti- 
mates that it is really the residence of departed souls, and so did 
King, the author of a work, entitled *Morsels of Criticism. It 
is mentioned in the Life of Byron, by Moore, that one of the ear- 
liest essays of the noble bard’s pen, was to satirise a lady who seems 
to have long remained under the conviction that the moon was the 
destined abode for departed spirits until the resurrection. Our 
author, however, thinks that the sun is the most likely body to be. 
the place of this residence: it is, says he, the centre of attraction 
round which all the planets revolve, and it is not difficult to con- 
ceive the connexion between all these bodies, and the one in which 
their tendency, as it were, concentrates, has some reference to an 
ulterior end. ‘The whole of the phenomena which we are at pre- 
sent enabled to ascertain in the sun, justify the notion that it may 
be capable of sustaining yz in a state of spiritual existence. 
From the contemplation of the middle, or intermediate state of 
the soul, we carry the reader to the consideration of the final dis- 
posal of the blessed soul, or that heaven which is fixed for its eter- 
nal residence, in the enjoyment of supreme and uninterrupted hap- 
iness. The ideas which are commonly entertained of the pleasures of 
eaven, areexceedingly vague, and indeed inconsistent with each other. 
It is not improbable that the felicity to be enjoyed in this residence 
will be chiefly of a negative kind ; namely, the absence of all evil, 
the removal of that principle of depravity which is so inveterately 
adherent in the human frame, and the substitution for it of a puri- 
fied and refined condition of the affections. Scripture justifies this 
view, reason acknowledges it, and its probability is confirmed by the 
combined sense of the religious world. In the Koran, it is said, 
that the height of happiness will consist in seeing God face to 
face ; that this pleasure will be the greatest, and make men forget 
all the other pleasures of Paradise. ‘The sensual and carnal plea- 
sures which Mahomet is said to have included as a principal portion 
of the joys of heaven, are stated by the most sensible of his fol-. 
lowers in modern times, to be intended as no more than allegorical 
representations of the real joys of paradise, and that the latter 
differ in no respect from those which the most judicious Christian 
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might readily believe to be the true ones. It is not likely that the 
employment of the saints in heaven, or their happiness, will con- 
sist of anything which is in its nature analogous to any occupation, 
or any sort of felicity enjoyed upon earth ; but so far as we can as- 

certain from the Scriptures, this happiness will be produced princi- 
pally from the more perfect perception which, in the disembodied 
state, the soul will have of the beauty and harmony pervading the 
creation. We should not take the descriptions of heaven as re- 
corded in Holy Writ, in a literal sense. ey are partly figura- 
tive; they are conceived in terms the best caluulebenta make us 
understand them; they are modified to the state of knowledge 
existing among those for whom these sacred writings were intended. 
Thus the kingdom of heaven is, according to the representations 
in Holy Writ, a place where sumptuous banquets and marriage 
feasts take place, and where there are royal cities and thrones, and 
ensigns of honour and majesty ; and where angel’s food, or material 
sustenance, is provided for those who reside there. Dr. Chalmers 
_ says :— 


It is not indeed expressly asserted, but seems rather to be supposed and 
implied, in the expressions and thoughts of most persons on this subject, 
that the heavenly life will be one of inactivity and perfectly stationary ;— 
that there will be nothing to be done,—nothing to be /earnt,—no advances to 
be made ;—nothing to be hoped for,—nothing to look forward to, except a 
continuance in the very state in which the blessed will be placed at once. 
Now this is far from being an alluring view to minds constituted as ours 
are. It is impossible for us to contemplate such a state,—even with the 
most perfect assent of the understanding to the assertion, that it will be 
exquisitely happy ;—still, I say, it is impossible for such minds as ours to 
contemplate such a state, without an idea of tediousness and weariness 
forcing itself upon them. The ideas of change, hope, progress,—improve- 
ment, acquirement, action,—are so intimately connected with our concep- 
tions of happiness, so interwoven with the very thought of all enjoyment, 
that it is next to impossible for us to separate them.—pp. 428, 429. 


The author of the WVatural History of Enthusiasm, a work 
which we have already noticed with the eulogy which the ability 
and profound reasoning of the author deserve, states that—‘ Hea- 
ven, the ultimate and perfected condition of human nature, is 
thought of, amidst the toils of life, as an elysium of gwiescent bliss, 
exempt, if not from action, at least from the necessity of action. 
Meanwhile every one feels that the ruling tendency and the uni- 
form intention of all the arrangements of the present state, and of 
almost all its casualties, is to generate and to cherish habits of 
strenuous exertion.”—‘ The whole order of nature, and all the in- 
stitutions of society, and the ordmary course of events, and the 
explicit will of. God, declared in his word, concur in opposing that 
propensity to rest which belongs to the human mind.”—*“ Here 
then is visible a great and serious incongruity between matter of 
VOL. I. (1833) no. Iv. 2N 
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fact and the common ideas of the future state ; it deserves inquiry, 


therefore, whether these anticipations are wes | founded on the 


evidence of Scripture.”—“ It may be observed, in passing, that 
those glimpses of the supernal world which we catch in the Scrip. 
tures, have in them, certainly, quite as much of history as of 
poetry, and impart the idea—not that there is less of business in 

eaven than on earth, but more. Unquestionably the felicity of 
those beings of a higher order, to whose agency frequent allusions 
are made by the inspired writers, is not incompatible with the assi- 
duities of a strenuous ministry, to be discharged according to the 
best ability of each.”“—“ Scripture does’ not affirm or imply that 
the plenitude of divine power is at all in more immediate exercise 
in the higher world than’ in this: on the contrary, the revelation 
so distinctly made of a countless array of intelligent and vigorous 
agents, designated usually by an epithet of martial signification, 
precludes such an idea.”—“ But if there be a real and necessary, 
not merely a shadowy agency in heaven as well as on earth; and 
if human nature is destined to act its part in such an economy, 
then its constitution and the severe training it undergoes, are at 
once explained.” 

Dr. Watts, in a sermon on the happiness of separate spirits, an- 
ticipates the pleasures of heaven to consist, not in mere direct 
acts or exercises of worship, but that the glorified spirits vary 
their occupations by performing missions to other worlds, and giv- 
ing an account of their success upon these embassies. 

r. Chalmers is quite Fh the opinion, that the reunion 
of the body with the soul is essential to the most perfect condition 
of which man is susceptible. He says that the last day will prove 
a triumph to the righteous, for it is the era when the spirit shall 
re-enter its former. and most congenial abode, where its faculties, m- 
stead of being shut up in captivity, are to find'their free and 
kindred development in the wiabétial organs best suited to them. 
This learned gentleman argues, that if the separation of the soul 
from the body were not a violent process, there would be no neces- 
sity for a final combination of them ; but that the arrangement esta- 
blished for the resurrection of the body, and its second conjunction 
with the soul, is essential to the perfection of the soul, seems im- 
plied by the circumstance of their ultimate union having been ap- 
pointed to take place by the Divine will. ‘The heaven, then, which 
the Christian is taught to look for, according to Dr. Chalmers, 
holds out a warmer and more alluring picture of the elysium which 
awaits us, inasmuch as we are led to expect a beauty that will de- 
light the eye, a music that will delight the ear, a comfort that will 
spring from all the charities of intercourse between man and man, 
holding converse as they do on earth, and gladdening each other 
with the benignant smiles which play upon the human countenance. 
Dr. Chalmers evidently considers that the permanent state of 
mortals will be a residence on this earth, which will be as it now is, 
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with a heaven stretched over it,—still essentially differing from the 
present one in this respect, that it will be destitute of that sin, the 


presence of which characterizes so strongly the present abode of 
human beings. ! 


There may be sights (says this author, in a strain of exalted eloquence) 
of beauty and brilliancy for the eye. There may be sounds of sweetest 
melody for the ear. There may be innumerable sensations of delight, from 
the adaptation which obtains between the materialism of surrounding 
heaven, and the materialism of our own transformed and glorified bodies. 
There may even be poured upon us, in richest abundance, a higher and a 
nobler class of enjoyments. Man’s taste may find an ever-recurring de- 
light in the panorama of its sensible glories; and his fancy wander un- 
tired among all the realities and all the possibilities of created existence ; 
and his understanding may be feasted to ecstacy among those endless 
varieties of truth which are ever pouring in a rich flood of discovery upon 
his mind; and even his heart be kept in a glow of warm and kindly affee- 
tion among the cordialities of that benevolence by which he is surrounded. 
All this is possible to be conceived of heaven.—p. 439. 


The happiness of heaven, then, differs from the happiness of earth 
only in degree ; for there may be, as there is in this sphere, crowns 
inthe former place of material splendour ; there may be trees of 
unfading loveliness, pavements of emerald, canopies of brightest 
radiance, gardens of deep and profound repose, palaces of proud 
and stately decorations. Dr. Chalmers, then, seems to be of opinion, 
that the accessary sources of heavenly happiness consist of material 
things, such as are known to us on earth ; but that fhe main reward 
of paradise is spiritual joy, which alone can spring from the love 
and possession of spiritual excellence. But when he represents that 
heaven contains such enjoyments as may be derived from the 
natural beauties to which we are accustomed in the present life, we 
are not to suppose that the trees and flowers, and other delightful 
objects of the senses, will be similar in heaven to those which we see 
upon earth. We see, then, that heaven is considered by. most 
authorities as a certain locality, solid as the earth, and diversified 
with the most beautiful creations of God. From the circumstance 
of the final reunion of the body and soul, it is a necessary conclu- 
sion that the ultimate place of residence of the beings in which this 
combination is to take place, must be analogous to the present 
abode occupied by them. The nature of the Feaveiily enjoyments 
which are to resemble those of the present world, may be ascer- 
tained from the specimens which we now witness of the works of 
God. The processes which we daily witness in the natural world, 
are calculated to excite the profoundest admiration of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator: the contemplation of these 
works is calculated to habituate the mind to the esteem of all that. 
is great and noble, and to train it to an.affection for truth, wisdom, 
beauty, and particularly of goodness. Is it not likely, then, 
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that the visible works from the hand of God, of which we are ad- 
miring witnesses, may be only imperfect specimens of those works 
which compose some of the transcendant glories of heaven, and 
which are reserved as the sources of that inconceivable happiness 
which, in a minor degree, results from the contemplation of the 
works that are now before us? To suppose, as an able divine ob- 


serves, that such a study as that of the visible works of God will 
be abandoned, and that the knowledge of such will be given up by/ 
the beings of this earth when they are placed for eternity in heaven, 
would be to presume that man’s faculties would be contracted by 
the change from an earthly to a heavenly condition. This is against 
the policy which is a day manifested to be the great origin of 
the objects contemplated on the earth ; and it is almost obvious to 
every reflecting person, that the attractions which this earthly 
scene presents to the inquiring mind, are altogether of a nature 
calculated, as it were, to habituate to and prepare the soul for a 


more extended and minute investigation of the more complicated 
and more beautiful works of the Creator. | 


We see (observes our author), in the works of nature on the earth, ad- 
mirable contrivance, great excellence and beauty in the state of the earth, 
and sea, so admirably adapted for the dwelling and subsistence of such 
multitudes of inhabitants, and in the regular changes and revolutions of 
nature, most wisely and happily adjusted to the great purposes for which 
the world was made. When we look upon the face of the earth, what 
wonders do we see in the vegetable productions of it! What variety! 
What beauty! What magnificence in many of them! How useful are 
they! How fit for the purposes of life which they were intended to serve ! 
But how much greater the wonders of the animal world! What immense 
numbers of different kinds, all differing in shape, in covering, in internal 
structure, in instinct! What a close gradation between all creatures, and 
it is even sometimes difficult to say where one class begins and another 
ends: there are animals which can hardly be distinguished from plants; 
and plants which seem to have the properties and instincts of animals. 
From the oyster up to man, how linked together, as it were, is the chain 
of living things, rising by little and little in the scale of form and intellect. 
How curious and mysterious the contrivances of their instincts; of their 
connexions and relations to one another! How interesting it must be, in 
a future state, to learn all the secrets of nature—the causes of all natural 
phenomena—to examine productions far more wonderful than those shown 
to us here—to compare, perhaps, those of different worlds, and to be con- 
tinually more and more convinced of the skill and wisdom of Him who 
made and rules the universe. In the eternal mansions our minds shall be 
better prepared for admiring and studying the mysteries of creation. In- 
stead of being adorned with material things, the abodes of the blessed (as 
before observed) are fancied by some to be so, only with mysterious and 
spiritual glories always the same. They can see no pleasure that would 
result from explanations being afterwards unfolded of the causes of a 
thousand things which pass before us. ‘The taste acquired here, for the 
studying of nature, must be increased instead of lost in heaven, from the 
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more efficient powers we shall have for investigation. Will the man prove 
less devout, or less rapturous in his praises of the Almighty, because he 
studies Him in His works as well as in His word? Will he be less sensi- 
ble of His goodness and mercy to men, than the enthusiast who can look 
cold and unmoved upon the most glorious scenes in this world, or which 
we can discern in the expanse of heaven as well as in the lesser works of 
creation ?>—pp. 455, 456. 


It is the opinion of some learned and intelligent divines, that the 
promises of Scripture incidentally signify that the mental powers, 
but especially the memory, which is so important a faculty to those 
who have to look back to a former existence, will not only be pre- 
served, but vastly improved. ‘The mode of communication between 
the members of the society of spiritual beings will, in all likelihood, 
be of an entirely different nature from that t6 which we are ac- 
customed. Others are of opinion, that even some of the senses 
will partake of this marked improvement ; and that, after the re- 
surrection, the organs of vision of men will be so advanced in the 
peculiar function in which they are now employed,:as to be able to 
take in a much more extensive range of view than it is possible for 
them to do at present, accomplishing a vast deal more than the 
most powerful of the aids of art can enable them to perform under 
existing circumstances. 

Some theologians have attempted to prove that the mysteries of 
the redemption alone will be quite sufficient for, or rather ‘will con- 
stitute the chief occupation of those who are admitted into heaven. 
Dr. Watts is of opinion, that while Divine worship takes up the 
best part of the time of the residents in heaven, there may be 
seasons also when, instead of addressing the throne of the Creator, 
they are engaged in recounting to each other the steps of Provi- 
dence, whereby they were rescued from a thousand dangers ; and. 
when, too, the Almighty will reveal his mysterious ways, and ex- 
plain those occurrences, the train and end of which were above all ' 
human conception. Another assertion represents, that the saint 
in heaven will enjoy unceasing rapture in perpetually gazing on the 
glorified humanity of Christ. But the theory which represents 
man as being made completely happy by an insight into the cause 
of all the phenomena which puzzled him whilst on earth, seems to 
us to be the most rational of. all, as being most consistent with his 
condition whilst the soul is in alliance with the body. It is surely 
neither improper nor unpleasant to believe that the glorified spirits 
shall, as a part of their employment in heaven, be — ed in show- 
ing each other the key to the easy solution of those difficulties and 
deep problems ‘in divinity which had divided them, when human 
beings, into factions, inspired with mutual hatred and jealousy. We 
may reckon likewise upon a portion of heavenly happiness to con- 
sist of an extension of the knowledge which we acquired on earth 
of the planetary sphere ; nor is it improbable, according to Dr. 
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Watts, that in its disencumbered state, the soul will be able to pass 
from world to world with the rapidity of a sunbeam, and discover 
in the places of its visits, new contrivances, calculated to renew its 
admiration of the power, the wisdom, and beneficence of the Deity. 
There are many dispensations also occurring in this world, which it 
is impossible for us to reconcile, according to our present lights, 
with the goodness which we are taught to attribute to the Almighty. 
How often has an avalanche blasted the fruits of the indust 
which the innocent, and even the meritorious and pious husband- 
man, has expended on his field? How many times have guiltless 
children been consigned to punishment which, as far as we can 
ascertain, was never deserved? In how many instances has ‘not 
virtue encountered suffering? How often, says a sensible divine, 
does a parent, the support and guardian of a loved child ; ora child, 
the solace and delight of a revered parent, sink into an unexpected 
grave? How often does death pluck from the embraces of affection 
and friendship those whose piety and talents, shining with intense 
and pure ardour, engaged for their possessors universal love, and 
qualified them extensively to dispense happiness? Alas! while in 
bitterness we mourn under these dark visitations of Providence, it 
is faith only which teaches us the lesson of resignation to that 
Being who rules oyer all, but whose counsels and purposes we 
“‘ know only in part.” 

The full explanation, the certain justice of these dispensations, 
are reserved for that condition in which we shall be better able 
than we now are to comprehend them ; and, no doubt, the clearm 
up of these difficult matters will constitute a fresh motive for that 
admiration of the perfections of God, the contemplation of whieh 
is destined to be our chief occupation in heaven. 

But that prospect of “Pre enjoyment which promises a re- 
cognition between the mutual friends and acquaintances of earthl 
life, comes too closely to our bosoms not to be approached wit 
trembling curiosity. Here we have reason to rejoice at the ex- 
pectations in which we are authorised to indulge. The ancient 
fathers believed that the knowledge and memory of things done m 
this world, are retained and acted upon im heaven, and that the 
blessed, in that delightful region, are concerned for those whom 
they left behind, and will greet them with kindness when they 
arrive at the same place, reviving the recollections of former 
associations. This subject has been treated by Mr. Mauston with 
extraordinary power, in his work entitled, Recognition in the 
World to come. In the words of our Saviour, as recorded in 
the Gospel of Matthew, Mr. Muston thinks he discovers a plain 
and unequivocal declaration of the certainty of future recogni- 
tion ay say unto you,” are the words of the divine speaker, 
‘‘ that many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.” Thus the happiness of the saints is described as a social 
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scene, in which the gratification of the guests is produced by the 
circumstance of former friends seein ont recognising each other. 
Amongst the objections to this plausible theory, which may bé 
started and supported with such force as to compromise altogether 
its soundness as a reality, there is one of 4 peculiar nature to whieh 
the attention of divines has been long attracted. If the spirits 
which reside disembodied in heaven are to know the-fate of their 
impenitent friends, as the above theory necessarily implies, how 
can they be % nie heaven, when_ those friends are tortured in @ 
different place? But we shall state the difficulty in the lucid lan- 
guage of Mr. Muston: : 


If the disciples of Christ are to meet, as it is contended, with the full re- 
cognition of each other in the world to come, does it not follow, as an 
obvious. inference from the premises adduced in support of this welcome 
conclusion, that in many instances they must be aware of the absence. from 
heaven of some whe are now the objects of their tender and most affec- 
tionate solicitude ? And since, more especially, individuals excluded from 
the mansions of heaven, will be known to be in a state of perdition and 
woe, can such knowledge possibly consist with that perfect felicity which 
is the anticipated and promised portion of every believer? What (it is 
moreover urged) is the voice of reason? What the current of human 
feeling,—the testimony of ever-recurring experience in reference to the 
question? Do they not all give in a verdict which is utterly at issue with 
the principles by which the advocates of perpetuated consciousness are 
accustomed to defend their theory—a verdict which does not rest upon 
some abstruse and speculative argumentation, but upon the broad and solid 
basis of undeniable fact? For, that the happiness of individuals, closely 
united by the bands of natural and reciprocal affection, depends much 
upon each other’s circumstances, is one of the facts which is known and 
felt in every grade of society, and in every part of the habitable globe. 
How often does the loss, or the distress, of a near and beloved relative; fill 
the breast with sorrow, and deprive life of its enjoyments! And if they 
whose society and welfare are thus indispensably connected with our peace 
and happiness, should be for ever separated, and consigned over to the 
abodes of misery, must not the consciousness of their condition, should 
such be the event, embitter the pleasure of their glorified associates, and 
throw a dark shade over the brightest scenes of eternity? The sainted 
wife may surely thus have to shed the tear of unavailing sorrow over the 
object of her conjugal love, and the Christian parent may be doomed to 
carry into the regions of light and peace something of that feeling which 
agonized the soul of a pious monarch, as he mourned for his son Absalbm. 


Neither Mr. Muston, nor, the author before us, appear to hit 
upon the proper solution of this question. It appears to us not 
very difficult to conceive how the feelings of the soul, with respect 
to the objects of this life, may be changed. ‘The emancipation of 
the soul from the oppressive connexion of the natural body, is held, 
on all hands, to be a source of improvement to the powers of the 
former ; it is said to leave the native intelligence, the moral power, the 
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judgment and discretion, inherent in the soul—in that full freedom 
of which it was deprived in its union with the corporal material, 
What, then, should we expect from this vast alteration than that the 
soul, freed from all gross and pernicious influence, would be taught 
to consider the unworthiness of the friend who has merited the 
condemnation to a place of punishment, and that its unbounded 
admiration and adoration of an all-benevolent God, would teach it 
at once to eradicate all love, and even all toleration, of a declared 
foe to the object of the soul’s fondest loyalty. What, then, becomes 
of the sorrow with which the saints in heaven are said to- be af- 
flicted, when they hear that one whom they delighted in during 
mortal life, is known by them to be consigned to a state of eternal 
perdition ? 

The subjects which we have now brought before the reader have 
been S reyssncn to him, we are ready to admit, in a partial and 
imperfect manner ; but should they excite his curiosity and his 
interest, should they tempt him toa further and fuller investigation 


of the mighty questions involved in them, we feel that our labours 
have not been undertaken in vain. 





Art. VI.— Digest of the Evidence on the Bank Charter, taken 
woe the Committee of 1832, arranged, together with the 
ables, under proper heads ; to which are prefived Strictures 
and illustrative Remarks ; also copious Indexes, &c. &c. 8vo. 
London: Ridgway. 1833. 


WE have, in a former number, noticed the voluminous report from 
which the present work derives its materials, and upon pene 
the small amount of the facts extracted from it by us, as compare 
with the number which make up the report, we resolved upon 
seizing the first convenient opportunity of returning to the subject. 
This determination has received fresh strength from two causes : 
the one is, that the period of the Parliamentary Session in which 
the Bank question must be considered, is now on the eve of arriving, 
and a recurrence to the leading points involved in it may be made 
with some benefit to the public. The other reason is, that the 
work before us presents, in its clear methodical arrangement, a very 
seasonable opportunity for enabling us to bring the great principles 
on which the question depends fully and intelligibly before the 
reader. 

When the House of Commons instructed their Select Comntittee 
to inquire into the affairs of the Bank, they devolved — them 
powers of a very general nature. They were to inquire how far it 
would be ‘expedient to renew the Charter of the Bank, now nearly 
expired ; and also to investigate the system on which Bank 
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issues in England and Wales were conducted. The gentlemen 
composing the Committee proceeded at once to the inquiry, without 
deeming it in the least degree necessary to enter into any consulta- 
tion for laying down a plan of proceeding. They set up no common 
object as the end of their examinations, but each of the members 
pursued the investigation with independent and totally distinct 
views. ‘The consequence was, that the Report and the Minutes of 
Evidence composed a sort of chaotic mass, a great proportion of 
the materials of which were wholly foreign to the main subject of 


inquiry. 

| , met first place, the inquiries prosecuted by the Committee into 
the system on which the country Banks conducted their issues, 
whilst they have added nothing to the information already possessed 
on that subject, have substantially contributed to increase rather 
than diminish the rere which has so long concealed the real 
state of this system. ith respect, however, to the Bank of 
England, the Committee was a little more particular and direct in 
its curiosity. It obtains, therefore, upon the affairs of this institu- 
tion, more copious, exact, and profitable information. It is neces- 
sary to remind the reader, that up to 1797 all Banks paid their 
notes in cash; in the year just mentioned this liability was sus- 
pended, and whilst country Banks exchanged their notes for those 
of the Bank of England, the Bank of England was not bound to 
give cash for theirs. In 1810 this state of things was taken into 
consideration by the legislature, and the Bullion Committee was 
appointed upon it. This Committee came to the resolution that the 
Bank ought to pay their notes in gold; and it was not until nine 
years met that the resumption of cash payments was sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. It is unnecessary to go into any fur- 
ther details on this branch of the subject; it is enough for us to 
state, that the Bank of England acquired in the meantime a tre- 
mendous influence, for the directors found themselves endowed 
with the complete power of altering, according to their caprice, the 
prices of every article in the —o and, consequently, the value 
of every man’s property init. The Bank, from its peculiar circum- 
stances, has been enabled to command the whole of the London 
circulation of money ; that is to say, no other notes compose that 
circulation than those of the Bank. The security afforded by the 
wealth and character of the directors, has also fixed them in the 
confidence of the Government; and thus, in fact, the Bank has 
grown up into a monster of practical, and scarcely definable, 
influence. 

The worst feature in the Bank system is, the total absence of an 
thing like a responsibility—at least such a responsibility as can be 
made tangible, and can be reasoned with. The observations of the 
anonymous author upon this part of the subject place the evil in a 
very conspicuous point of view : 
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The Bank of Englantl may, therefore, be said to be secured by law, st 
oncé a moropoly of the business of Government; and of the cireulation of 
London; from which two sources the chief part of its profits are derived, 
The Bank is, consequently, so dependant upon the Government, that the 
wishes of the Ministers must necessarily be a law with them, And it ap. 
pears by the evidence of the directors, that they are at all times ready to 
submit their affairs to them for their advice and direction. The directors, 
however, are only responsible to their stockholders, of whom they are the 
sworn servants. But it is so much the interest of the Bank to satisfy the Go. 
vernment, that they attend to the true interest of their establishment in the 
most effectual manner when they do so, even though at some present sa- 
ctifice. ‘The stockholdets are, consequently, willing to leave the manage- 
ment of the Bank entirely to the direttors, who, more especially in refer- 
ence to the cirenlation, never take any step without the approbation of the 
ministers. ‘The consequence of which is, that Ministers exercise a conbider- 
able influence over the administration of the currency. But as they derive 
this from the Bank as a matter of grace and favour, they are not at all re- 
sponsible to Parliament for any advice they may give, neither are they com- 
pelled to render any account of such advice: while the Bank itself is not 
responsible to Parliament in any degree. As nobody can thus be called to 

an account, so no account is given, except perliaps onte in fifteen or twent: 

’ Yeats, when such ah investigation as the present occurs, and then, if blame 
be found to attach to the ae mmm no one is chargeable with it. ‘The 
Ministets atid the Bank divide the responsibility between them, and are both 
changeable bodies. But even if this latter were not the case, no person 
would have any objection to be wrong in such good company. In point of 
fact, therefore, there is no responsibility, either actual or moral—no one can 
be called to any aceount, and no individual ever feels himself personally 
implicated in any charge of mismanagement.—pp. 32, 33. 


The principles or rules upon which the directors earry on their 
secanee have been fully admitted by the witnesses selected from 
that class of proprietors. The issues of the Bank are mostly regu- 
lated by this principle: at the time of a full currency, and, conse- 
quently, when there is a par of exchange, they invest and retain in 
securities, bearing interest a given proportion of the deposit, and of 
the value eouived for notes in circulation. The investment, under 
such circumstances, is in proportion generally of one-third in bullion 
and coin, and about two-thir s im securities, bearing interest. ‘The 
Bank, in all par transactions, has looked narrowly of late at the 
condition of-foreign exchanges, and the directors have been influ- 
enced m their arrangements by a desire to let the public act upon 
the Bank rather than the Bank on the public. Our author shows 
the evil which an observance of this principle is calculated to pro- 
duce. He next enters into a consideration of the erroneous principles 
on which the Bank carried on its transactions with the Government; 
and here he finds that there is an extraordinary want of a clear 
practical perception on the part of Government and the Bank of 
the real difference between capital and currency. He then proceeds 
to show the mischief to which such a confusion leads in practice. | 
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Our author then adverts to the false principles on which the Bank 
has founded its system of dealing with the public ; and, under-this 
head, he particularly oe the policy of the directors dufing the 
crisis of the panies. Instead of contracting their issues, they should 
rather have re-issued their notes, thus accdmplishing the great 
object which they undertook to perform, and which is no more than 
the duty they ought to perform, namely, to prevent any d . 
ment of the natural proportion of the ¢urrency. The state principle 
according to the evidence, is, that their issues shall be regulated by 
the foreign exchanges. But it turns out also, that whilst this is the 
profess moor + the practical rule is*very different ; for they 
make the actual demand for gold the’criterion of the state of the 
exchanges, and thus have committed mistakes pernicious in their 
consequences. 

From the general reasoning of our author, and the particular 
facts dwelt upon by him, we think he has succeeded completely in 
establishing the followmg propositions : 


First, That the Bank profess to govern their circulation by a certain fixed 
rule, which is false in theory, and absurd if carried in practice ; but that, in 
reality, they are governed by another rule more simple and intelligible, 
which is in strict accordance with the principles and recommendations of the 
Bullion Committee, and the Cash Payment Committees of 1819; and that, 
consequently, they have presented their principles in a worse light than they 
really deserve; and have proved themselvés to be more ignorant m theory 
than they are in practice. 

Secondly, That in their intercourse with Government, they confouiid the 
financial dealings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the curreney ; 
and do not possess clear practical views of the distinction which ought 0 
be preserved between the two, but allow the operations of the Govern- 
ment to act upon the currency in the most absurd manner. 

Thirdly, That in dealing with the public they adhere to their rule; when 
in the very doing so they admit that they violate the principles upon which it 
is founded, and thereby continually subject the currency to derangment, 
from which their principle duty is to protect it. 

Fourthly, That, on the other hand, they have no difficulty im departing 
from their rule, under circumstances when they ought to adhere to it—(in- 
asmuch as they would do so in anticipation of a bad harvest in order to 
protect themselves against.a demand for gold)—though they would thereby 
prevent the importation of foreign corn, and aggravate the distress of the 
nation in an incalculable degree. : 

Fifthly, That, on the resumption of cash payments, they allowed their feel- 
ings to get the better of their judgment, by which they accomplished the ruin 
of half the nation. 

Sixthly, That the Branch Bank system is calculated to entail great mi- 
sery on the country, without producing a greater union of action between 
the parent Bank and its: Branches, than previously existed between the 
Bank of England and the Country Banks ; and without, therefore, afford- 


ng that improvement upon the system of our currency which was expected 
rom it. 
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And, lastly, that it has been proved by those intimately acquainted with 
the history of the period, that the conduct of the Bank during the panic, 
for which they claim extraordinary credit, was not such as to entitle them 
to the credit they claim. But that, on the contrary, it further confirms the 
necessity of a change of system.—pp. 82, 84. 


It is evident, from all this, that the directors, in endeavouring to 
'y into effect the principles which they professed to follow, 
exhibited but little wisdom or even knowledge of the subject matter, 
At least there appears much too little of that capacity and that 
experience which such an establishment demands, to justify the 
Government any longer in making the Bank agent of an irresponsible 
trust, and therefore that it ought to provide for some more suitable 
system. 

The remaming portion of the original matter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the merits of two articles: the one in the Edinburgh 
Review, written by Mr. M‘Culloch ; the other in the Quarterly 
Review, the production of Mr. Scrope. The latter we have alread 
noticed ; and, with respect to the former, we can only say, that it is 
no part of our duty to interfere in literary controversy. We can, 
however, with great truth, recommend a perusal of this work, as 
containing a very clear and able view of the whole bearings of the 
gent question, which will very speedily engross the attention of 

arliament. 

In the Appendix, which forms much more than a moiety of the 
volume, is an abstract of the evidence, so arranged, as to give to the 
chaotic minutes collected by the Committee, a form and shape which 
render it capable of being easily and conveniently referred to. 
Numerous tables are also added, comprehending all those documents 
that are best calculated to illustrate every part of the subject most 
worthy of explanation. 





Art. VII.—Piozziana ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi, 
with Remarks. Bya Friend. 8vo. London: Moxon. 1833. 


Ir is delightful to contemplate, even in a single instance, the re- 
storation of biography to one of its most important objects, namely, 
that of rendering justice to the memory of the calumniated dead. 
Ridicule has followed the name of Mrs. Piozzi ever since she was. 
held up to the world as the intimate friend of Dr. Johnson. 
Boswell, contrary to his usual good nature, has been the author of 
this bequest to posterity, which has placed Mrs. Piozzi im a con- 
dition ak was highly calculated to gratify the malignity of an 
enemy. Itis not, we sincerely hope, too late for posthumous friend- 
ship to vindicate innocence ; at all events, whatever be the event, 
the intention is worthy of admiration ; and it is for the purpose of 
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encouraging feelings so honourable as those which dictated this 
~ work, that we now venture to give the author all the assistance in 
our power, to enable her to carry that good intention into effect. 

The object of the work is to contradict the statements or insinu- 
ations of Boswell, Beloe, and others; and to endeavour, by charac- 
teristic traits, and by her own evidence of Mrs. Piozzi’s conduct, 
to show, that it was not in the power of any one who knew her, to 
discover in her life aught that deserved contempt, or to have any 
other feeling towards her than esteem for her benevolence, talents, 
acquirements, and more than her courtly and fascinating address. 
No one, however, not even the partial author of this work, could 
deny that some of the passages of her career were marked by 
eccentricity ; but proofs, says the reminiscent, could be brought in 
sufficient abundance, to satisfy any reasonable person, that even in 
the most oe ge ae erga in which it was possible for her 
to be placed, Mrs. Piozzi adopted a course of conduct rigidl 
consistent with sound sense. Indeed, it must be evident, that she 
was a patient woman under misfortunes; for though exposed to 
the bad opinion of the world ever since the first appearance of 
Boswell’s book, and though she knew how widely the traduction of 
her character had been diffused, still her serenity of mind seems to. 
have been impregnable under all this adversity, and to have allowed 
her to prolong a contented existence to the age of eighty-two. 

The key by which we are let into the secret of this length of 
life, is at once placed in our hands when we consider in what 
manner she acted towards her persecutors. Shortly after the pub- 
lication of Gifford’s satirical poem, entitled The Baviad and 
Meviad, the work came into Mrs. Piozzi’s hands, and in it she 
read, with the most perfect unconcern, some lines of coarse reflec- 
tion on “ Thrale’s gay widow,” as the author of the poem called 
her. ‘“ My revenge,” said she, in conversation to the present bio- 
grapher, “ consisted in contriving to get myself introduced toa 
supper at a friend’s house, in order to sit unexpectedly in the 
presence of my calumniator. I smiled to see his perplexity, and 
offered to take a glass of wine with him as a libation to our future 

ood fellowship.” This he agreed to with pleasure, and nothing, 
rs. Piozzi observes, could be more pleasant and entertaining than 
he was in her company during the rest of the evening. 

Of the early life of Mrs. Piozzi, the present author seems to 
think it unnecessary to say much; but being my sg conversant 
with that lady during the latter portion of her long life, the writer 
confines the notice altogether to the incidents of that period. The 
death of Mrs. Piozzi, which took place in May, 1821, was, re- 
markably edifying, as she expired with an expression of trust and 
confidence which could only emanate from a heart filled with a, 
conviction of the existence of another and a better world. It 
eppears, that for whatever follies she allowed herself to commit in 
the early portion of her career, she amply compensated. by the 
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virtuous and religious occupations to which she devoted its close. 
The author tells us, that she not only read and wrote Hebrew 
Greek, and Latin, but had for sixty years constantly and ardently 
studied the Scriptures, and the works of commentators in the ori. 
ginal languages ; and during her protracted life, conversed with the 
soundest divines and best scholars of the age. The following par- 


tieulars respecting her person and her last days, are worthy of 
perusal : 


She had, however, to the close of her last illness, her senses perfect, 
though unable to articulate; and when in this state, was visited by her 


friend Sir George Smith Gibbes, so well known in Bath, and so much . 


esteemed for his urbanity, his various attainments, extensive charities, and. 
great professional skill. 

Meeting Sir George in about a month after his farewell interview with 
her, he described to me a circumstance which took place on the awful 
occasion, of a nature too extraordinary to be disregarded or omitted in this 
record. When the dying lady saw him at her bed-side, she signified by 
her looks that she knew him well, and that neither his benevolence nor 
talents could be of any use; and, unable to speak, conveyed her mournful 
conviction of her situation, by tracing in the air, with her extended hands, 
the exact outline of a coffin, and then lay calmly down. 

It will naturally be expected that in writing of a female, and one so 
distinguished as Mrs. Piozzi, I should mention her personal appearance, 
but it is not easy to describe it. She was short, and though well-propor- 
tioned, broad, and deep-chested. Her hands were muscular and almost 
coarse, but her writing was, even in her 80th year, exquisitely beautiful ; and 
one day, while conversing with her on the subject of education, she observed 
that ‘all misses now-a-days, wrote so like each other, that it was provok- 
ing ;” adding, ‘‘I love to see individuality of character, and abhor same- 
ness, especially in what is feeble and flimsy.” ‘Then, spreading her hand, 
she said, ‘‘I believe I owe what you are pleased to call my good writing, 
to the shape of this hand ; for my uncle, Sir Robert Cotton, thought it was 


too manly to be employed in writing like a boarding-school girl; and so I 


came by my vigorous black manuscript.’”-—pp. 7—9. 


The author, in order to show the extent of Mrs. Piozzi’s attain- 
ments and abilities, calls our attention to a pair of manuscript 
volumes which that lady had shown the writer. The title was 
Lyford Redivivus, and the idea of composing it was first suggested 
to Mrs. Piozzi by the perusal of an old book, purporting to be an 
alphabetical account of the names of men and women, with the 
etymology of those names. The plan upon which it proceeded 
was this:—The name was first given, then the derivation, next 
an account of some of the most eminent persons who bore the name, 
together with anecdotes, yin biographical sketches, poetical 
allusions, &c. In this work there were quotations in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Saxon, and Celtic. We shall give 


a specimen of the nature of this performance under the hea of 


Belinda : 
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The name is familiar to our fancy since Pope’s elegant letter to: Miss 
Fermor, preceding his beautiful poem, the Rape of the Lock. The 
tion is appropriate to any much admired damsel—admired for her a 
charms I mean; we could in no wise endure an ugly, or an aw 
Belinda. 

Meanwhile, a lady of quality once gave her friend (Mrs, Piozzi means 
that the gift was to herself—she still had it in her possession) a little chest 
for tea, made of the willow-tree Pope planted at Twickenham, in the year . 
1715, which Lady Howe cut down four-score years after; and the people 
cried shame, and struggled for bits of it. ‘‘ But,” said a gentleman, “‘ there 
should be two words on the box, methinks, to tell what it is, or nobody 
will guess at its value, or its oddity ; only just two words.” ‘I know,” said 
another, ‘‘no two words that would explain the matter, unless they were te 
doces—thou tea-chest.” This raised a laugh, and Lady K. requesting she 
might be let into the jest, if there were any, one of us (Mrs. Pioazi, whe 
wrote them) sent her these verses in the morning, from a rough rock i in 
North Wales, where the box was intended to reside ; 


‘* Thou Tea-chest ! form’d from Pope’s fam’d willow, 
Which served our poet for his pillow, 


When round his head gay visions rose 
Of bright Belinda, and her beaux ; 


Torn from thy Thames, to scenes thus rude, 
How much of life’s vicissitude— 
Thou tea-chest ! 


‘« Presented by a noble dame, 
From thee I hop’d i inspiring flame, 
But no: that Indian shrub alone 
Which at thy birth was scarcely known, 
In fragrant fumes of fresh bohea, 
Is all I can inhale from thee, 
Thou tea-chest !’’-—pp, 15, 16. 


The work before us is chiefly composed of occasional descriptions 
of Mrs. Piozzi under particular circumstances, as when sist 
the head of her table, or telling a story. A good number of bes 
sant and striking anecdotes related 4 her, form another series of 
ingredients in this volume ; whilst.a third portion consists of epistles 
and very curious remarks on some detached parts of Mr. D’Isracli’s 
Curiosities of Literature. The writer himself of ‘this volume 
contributes now and then to the very amusing little stock, and in a 
way too, it is fair to add, which very much enhances the interest of 
the book. Our selection will comprise some of the best passages 
to be found in the work. 

When Richmond, we are told, was on his way to Bosworth Field 
to fight Richard the Third, he stopped for a day at Mostyn Hall. 
On leaving that seat of hos itality, he ‘promised the lady of the 
mansion, that if he conquered: Richard he would send her his own 
sword. He was as good as’ his word, and: the sword hung for ages 
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in the armoury of Mostyn Hall. But in process of time, one of 
the good old thrifty dames of the household finding out, to her 
astonishment, that the hilt was made of the purest gold, thought 
it a pity that metal of such value should be put by idly, and ordered 
that the handle should be melted down and turned into a caudle-cup. 
The letters, or extracts from the letters of Mrs. Piozzi, con- 
_ tained in this book, were all written at Bath, and they are, there- 
fore, principally taken up with the town talk of that far-famed re- 
ceptacle of scandal. A visit of the Royal Family to that city, the 
theatrical performances, with a thousand other local particulars, 
form the chief contents of these extracts. In the theatrical de- 


a will be found a judicious comparison, elegantly written 
“ Mrs. Piozzi, of the merits, as actresses, of Mrs. Siddons and 
iss O’Neil. 

We, however, prefer the short anecdotes to these learned criti- 
cisms, and shall continue to quote them. The little book of Scotch 
songs, called Allan nag 6 as been long attributed to the famous 
poet of that name. But here we are told, that the work was got 
up by a set of young men of talent, who met at the house of a man 
of the name of Allan Ramsay in Edinburgh, and amused them- 
selves with attempts at lyric poetry. The sitions were ultimately 
collected and published in the name of the landlord. The name 
of Ramsay is still further illustrated by the following anecdote :— 
A Mrs. Ramsay, says Mrs. Piozzi, whom I knew to be a most ex- 
traordinary, steady-minded, and gentle-mannered woman, was one 
night extremely ill. She called up her confidential maid-servant 
to her bed-side, and whispering in a low tone, said, “ Jane, I am 
dying, but make no noise, because if you do, Mr. Ramsa 
awoke: you know, that when his slumbers are broken, he grows 
nervous, and cannot fall asleep again ; but do you leave me now, 
and come in at the usual hour in the morning ; you will then find 
me dead, and he will have had his proper allowance of sleep.” 
She died, as was anticipated. This coolness, however, has been 
very nearly matched by what once happened between a nobleman 
and a prince of the blood in France. ‘The former was on the eve 
of departing this life when the prince visited him, and when he was 
about to leave the apartment, the dying man said to him, “ I feel 
all the honour your Highness confers upon me by this visit ; but as 
I happen to be at the point of death, I trust your Highness will 
excuse me if I am compelled to make a few hideous grimaces in 
your presence |” 

In one of her letters, Mrs. Piozzi makes some very striking re- 
marks on the differences of the condition in which the male and 
female members of society are placed. Life she considers as a sort 
of magic lantern, and in the case of women, more so than in that of 
men. The members of the male sex are placed early to business or. 
professions, which they follow up, and slide on pleasantly through 
life, But as for the poor women, she herself was a good specimen 


may be 
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of what they usually came to. She passed the first twenty years of 
her life, she says, in her father’s and uncle’s houses, connected with 
their friends, &c. She then thought herself at home for ever, but 
marriage introduced her to an entirely new set of figures—quite 
new—which soon put the old ones, her mother excepted, com- 
pletely out of view. She passed seventeen years with Mr. 
Thrale, and wearing his name for four years longer, she married 
another gentleman, who pushed the whole of the former figures out 
of her imagination altogether. Such and so varied is a woman’s 
destiny. 

She tells, pleasantly enough, that when very young, she was 
once admiring a solar eclipse, when a medical gentleman and a 
man of science was present, who told her that he thought, from 
her general form, she would be likely to live so long, as that she 
would witness another similar eclipse at the age of fourscore years. 
This prophecy was pene” fulfilled on the 7th September, 1820. 

The author of this work appears to be a literary gentleman of 
high station ; and in speaking of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, who 
are constant subjects of Mrs. Piozzi’s conversations, informs us 
that he had frequently witnessed the public exertions of these cele- 
brated orators. He seems to have astrong impression on his mind 
of their particular appearance and conduct on such occasions. We 
give the description of the four most celebrated Statesmen that 
modern times have produced. ‘The account is exceedingly curious, 
and we are sure that our readers will be gratified with such details 
from an observing, and evidently a trustworthy witness : 


In the spring of the year 1793, I remember seeing and hearing Edmund 
Burke speak a very long speech in Parliament ; and can describe him as if 
he now stood before me. He was a tall and rather meagre man; and was 
somewhat stiff and uncouth in his air, probably through want of the habits 
of politeness ; for in early life he had not kept the highest company. 

At the time I refer to, and when pointed out to strangers in the streets, 
as a renowned orator, statesman, and writer, he usually wore a blue coat, 
scarlet waistcoat, brown breeches, and grey worsted stockings ; and a wig 
of fair curly hair, made to look natural. He also commonly used spec- 
tacles: so that it is not easy to describe his face. But I noticed that 
he had many wrinkles, and those more of thought than age. He hada 
double chin, as it is termed; large nostrils, a rather long, irrezular nose, 
and a wide, and, as it were, a loose mouth, such as many public speakers 
have. His speeches were always worth listening to; though his attitude 
was often unbecoming, as he would keep one hand in his waistcoat pocket, 
and the other frequently in his bosom, and swing his body from side to side, 
while his feet were fixed to one spot. Being an Irishman, he not only 
spoke with an Irish accent, which might be excused, but with an Irish 
pronunciation, for which there is no excuse; because English people of 
good education must needs know how to pronouce their own language ; 
and when an Irishman of discernment and talent. speaks differently, it must 
be because he chooses to do so, which is ridiculous. In spite of these objec- 
fons, such were the chagms of his eloquence—his words flowed in so grand 
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a torrent, and he so abounded in happy metaphor and well-applied learning 
that, although I have heard him for cowie ats together, I do not remem. 
ber being conscious of weariness or impatience, while he was on his legs, 

Fox I first saw in the House of Commons in April, 1793; and knew who 
he was, as he advanced to take his seat on one side of the table, from the 
numberless caricatures of him which had long amused the idle world, in the 
shop-windows. He was a man of middle height, fat and strongly formed. 
His skin was as yellow as that of Charles II.; he had also a very black, 
thickly-set beard, and large bushy eye-brows, which, pointing upwards, 
towards the centre of his forehead, gave him the air of what he really was, 
a man of great sharpness of understanding, much good nature, irrepressible 
ardour, and many wild passions. When speaking in Parliament, or other- 
wise in public, his action and manner of standing were sturdy and ungrace- 
ful, and his voice was shrill and harsh. He was endowed with most splendid 
“bilities, and his labours as a statesman sat lightly on him, and had little 
or no effect upon his temper, which was naturally daring and gay. That 
he could be merry upon serious occasions, is proved by various stories told 
of him; and particularly by the circumstances attending his duel with Mr. 
Adarz, who shot Fox in the breast ; when, instead of appearing alarmed, 
he smiled and said, he perceived it to be true that ‘‘ Adam had power over 
every beast of the field.” His friend in the combat was Mr. Hare. This 
actually did happen, which is more than can be said of things related in 
other old stories. As to what Mrs. Piozzi says, in writing of him, re- 
specting his resembling Demosthenes—as far as dealing in close argument, 
in vehemence, and sarcasm, his eloquence was like that of the renowned 
Athenian : but, when not highly excited, he was very heedless in the gram- 
matical construction of his sentences; and in these instances often deeply 
indebted to the reporter. 

When thoroughly warmed, he seemed inspired; and then nothing in 
oratory could exceed the correctness of the passages he delivered, or equal 
his tremendous impetuosity. 

Pitt was a tall thin man, of a fair skin, and with rather an effeminate 
gait. He had light-coloured hair, and grey watery eyes, and a projecting 
sharp-pointed nose, a little turned up. His forehead, in the part nearest 
to his eyebrows, came far out, as may be seen in his statues and busts; 
and to those who are observers of human faces, gave the notion of his 
being a man of the greatest possible clearness of thought and firmness of 
character; and such he proved himself on every occasion. His manner 
of speaking in the House (and I seldom heard him except in Parliament) 
was very lordly and commanding; he generally stretched forth his right 
arm to its utmost length, kept his left hand on his hip, or on the table 
near which he usually stood, and his feet at a proper distance from each 
other, and spoke deliberately, like a person reading from a well-written 
book, and in a voice as loud and deep almost as a bell. 

Sheridan was above the middle height; his limbs were well formed, but 
rather heavy, and his shoulders somewhat round ; he had one leg percep- 
tibly larger than the other. His face, in the lower part, was fat, and all over 
too rosy for a very temperate or very discreet man. His eyes were most 
remarkable—large, of a dark colour, and shining, as if fire came from them ; 
when near and immediately in front of him, few could bear to look steadily 
at his countenance. In pronouncing his orations, he had endless grace and 

variety of action; using both arms with such propriety, that by their move- 
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ments one might nearly conjecture what he was saying. His voice. had in 
it almost every sort of musical sound ; it was sometimes as sweet as the 
notes of a violin, and at others as mellow as an organ. He was so great a 
master of original wit, rhetoric without rules, and natural eloquence of 
every kind, that he made those who heard him speak, believe him in the 
right for the time, be the subject of his oration what it might. He was, 
in short, neither moral, learned, nor wise ; but so amazingly clever, that he 
completely imposed himself as such upon his hearers, while declaiming 
either on the hustings or in Parliament.—pp. 172—177. 


These characters were shown to Mrs. Piozzi by the author, who 
informed her that it was his intention to destroy them. But from 
this she dissuaded him, very properly remarking that there was 
nothing about which posterity was so curious, as the bodily and 
mental lineaments of those who had acquired celebrity by their in- 
tellectual superiority. 


Mrs. Piozzi was in the habit of borrowing books from her ac- 
quaintance, and, amongst others, from her friend, the present 
author. She was sometimes accustomed to make notes on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper, and these little remarks were generally left be. 
tween the leaves. In three works lent by our author, this practice 
was found to have been adopted by her. The works were, 4n- 
drews’s Anecdotes, Sherwin’s Introductory Essay, and D’ Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature. The observations which were written 
and placed in these volumes are still carefully preserved by the 
writer of this volume, and are replete with curious information on 
several very interesting subjects. We shall select a few specimens : 

Garrick had the following lines engraved in letters of gold in his 
library at Hampton : 


La premiere chose quand on emprunte un livre. 
C’est de le lire ; la seconde, c’est de le renvoyer. 


(The first thing one ought to do, who borrows a book, is to read it; and 
the next, to return it.) 


George the Third, being very near-sighted, once touched the 
sun-dial on Windsor Terrace somewhat roughly. “ Let it alone, 
your honour,” said the sentinel. ‘“‘ Dost not know me,” said the 
ang, somewhat haughtily. “ Yes, Sir,” replied the soldier, with- 
out being in the least moved ; “ yes, Sir, I do; but your Majesty 


knows I must obey orders.” The King immediately put a piece of 
geld into his bend 

During the period of Lord Mansfield’s occupation of the bench, 
it was usual, whenever the Merchant of Venice was played, for 
Portia, in the celebrated speech about mercy, to mimic the gesture, 
tone, and manner of his lordship. 
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Piron, the celebrated French acudemician, was walking one 
morning homewards from Notre Dame, when he was accoste bya 
blind man, who asked him for charity : he replied, in the language 
of St. Peter, that he had neither gold nor silver ; but of that which 
he possessed he would readily bestow some portion on the mendi- 
cant. He thereupon took out his tablets, and wrote the following 
verses, which he pinned to the old man’s breast : 


You that enjoy the light of day, 

Relieve a wretched blind man, pray : 
Unseen by me, your alms let fall, 

He sees them clear, who sees ‘us all; 
And when his rays remove all shade, 

In sight of all, you'll be repaid.—p. 187. 


Corneille was killed by the unkindness of Louis XIV. The 
poet presumed to offer his Majesty political advice, and the King 
resented this impertinence by utter neglect. 

Samuel Boyce is the name of a very unfortunate gentleman of 
merit, who was known to the world some time about the close of 
the last century. Dr. Johnson used occasionally to beg for him, 
and once that he had received a guinea, bought’some roast beef 
and port wine for poor Boyce. The moment that the latter sat 
down to eat, he commenced a serious quarrel with the Doctor be- 
cause he had not also added some mushrooms or catsup! 

A lady, for the purpose of dissuading her coachman from the 
practice of drinking, read to him the story of Alexander killing 
Clytus. She read and commented upon it in so impressive a man- 
ner, that the man burst into tears, and promised that he would never 
get drunk again. 

It is an authentic fact, that one of the Bishops, in the time of 
James the First—some say the Bishop of Durham—others, as 
D’Israeli, make him a Welsh Bishop—made an apology to that 
monarch for preferring the Deity to his Majesty! Dr. Neale, the 
Bishop of Durham, at the period, declared that James the First was 
the breath of their nostrils. 

A lady once asked Mrs. Piozzi to lend her a book... The latter 
inquired what sort of a book she liked? “ Oh, an abridgment,” 
téplied the lady ; “the last pretty book I read was an abridg- 
ment.” ” 

Scarron wrote'a dedication to a dog. Mrs. Hannah More once 
addréssed an ode to Garrick’s dog, whose name was Dragon. 

A ‘man, accompanied by his friend, visited an ancient mansion, 
and there saw, among other things, the figure of a lion in marble, 
represented as open-mouthed and enraged. On beholding the 
figure, the man exclaimed, “ there’s my énemy! Imore than once 
have dreamed that I should owe my death to a lion.” And so say- 
ing, and smiling in scorn as he spoke, he thrust his arm into the 
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lion’s mouth. But within was an iron spike, which severely lace- 
rated his hand; and a mortification ensuing, he died in conse- 
uence. 
: The following melancholy narrative was related by Mrs. P. to 
her friend. It is fully calculated to bear out the inference which 
she promptly drew from it, namely, that dreadful as was the pe- 
nalty inflicted upon the father, still the calamity recorded ought to 
be considered as a just penance for a disregard of that sound prin- 


ciple which ought never to be obstinate in what is obviously not an 
affair of moment : 


A prelate of the Church of England, much admired for his fine under- 
standing, talents, and political liberality, was one day proceeding to take 
an airing with his wife in their carriage. Just at their setting out, their 
eldest son, a highly educated and most promising young man, rode up, 
and desired to be of the party inside. This the bishop peremptorily re- 
fused to allow, directing his son by all means to remain on horseback, and 
ride at the side of the carriage. ‘The youth for a moment remonstrated, 
but his father insisted, and was cheerfully obeyed. The bishop’s lady then 
begged his lordship to tell her why he so resolutely adhered to his deter- 
mination of not admitting his son to a seat with them; adding, that ina 
matter of so much indifference she wished he had yielded, But the father 
replied that he had not acted without a reason; for that he had been tor- 
mented by a dream the night before, when he imagined that he saw his 
son suddenly thrown from. his horse and killed; and that through fear of 
thinking himself superstitious for the rest of his days, he had persevered 
in rejecting his son’s request. The bishop had scarcely spoken the words, 
when the horse on which his much-loved son was riding, threw the young 
man to the ground, and he was killed on the spot. The unhappy parents, 
the father especially, grieved incessantly for their loss; and Mrs. Piozzi 
remarked, that, dreadful as was the penalty suffered by the unfortunate 
father, it was a just infliction on a person who had disregarded one of the 
grand laws in the code of common sense, which prescribes to us never to 
be obstinate in what is apparently not an affair of moment.—pp. 227, 228. 


The chief aim of. the writer of this work was to exhibit a faith- 
ful and favourable resemblance. of one who behaved to him, as he 
declares, with great condescension and kindness ; and whose equal, 
in most respects, he confesses, he might well despair of meeting 
again were his life prolonged. 

We do not, for our parts, hesitate to congratulate the lovers of 
literature on the accession to the common stock, of a work, which, 
though small and unpretending, is highly calculated to elevate the 
moral character of authors. in general. 
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Art. VIII.—The Botanical Miscellany ; containing Figures 
and Descriptions of such Plants as recommend themselves b 
their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which they 
are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy ; 
together with occasional Botanical Notices and Information. 
Part IX. Continued Quarterly. By W. J. Hooxer, L.D. 
F.R.A. and L.S. and Regius, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. London: Murray. 1833. 


How little in the way of moral improvement has the connexion of 
this excathedra Christian country produced amongst the barba- 
rously superstitous tribes. which compose the almost indefinite 
population of the East Indian Peninsula! Let us at once be 
understood not by any means as willing to forget the difficulty of 
imparting cultivation to a people. We know and are always pre- 
pared to maintain, that a wae such as those, which you may pitch 
upon in any province of the Kast Indies, are not to be drubbed into 
civilization, nor, in many respects, would it be policy to attempt any 
change, even by conciliation. : 

Savages have a right to their liberties ; they may eat raw flesh till 
the day of judgment, if they choose it ; nay, they may have each 
man ten wives, and do ten thousand things at variance with our 
English customs ; and yet, even though we make laws for the bar- 
barous creatures (forcing them to pay toll, by the way, for our 
trouble), we have no right to interfere with their tastes, their 
humours even, and their prejudices. ‘This is the general rule, the 
strength of which is derived from the existence of some exceptions, 
amongst which may be mentioned one in particular. 

We do not think it quite consistent with the character of this 
country that she should have immediately under her protection, a 
tribe of people who habitually violate every law, which one would 
think that instinct itself had dictated. e humbly submit, that 
the Indians who exist beneath the shadow of the British sceptre, 
should have something better taught them than a religion whose 
sacrifices consist of murders—whose code of morality is a profligate 
confusion of that social classification, without which, the oe of 
men become jungles, or habitals of wild beasts. Give what you 
will, in the name of religious freedom, to every human being, with 
a black or a white skin, that vegetates from the Caspian Sea to 
the coast of Coromondel ; but let nobody within the reach of thy 
mighty arm, a!l-conquering England, commit murder and incest, 
ry crime of every dye, under the conviction that he is doing the 
duty for which his Creator has sent him into this world. 

“These were the reflections which struck us on reading the ac- 
count contained in the above miscellany, of a 88 race inhabit- 
ing a province called Emerina, in the Island of Madagascar. The 
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state of society and customs in this large population may be judged 
of from the following account : 

On certain days, which are universally regarded as the King’s 
lucky days, a horrid superstition takes place. If a woman bears a 
child on one of these days, she is obliged to murder it by drowning, 
so.that a great loss of infants every year must be counted on. 

Polygamy, in its ordinary acceptation, does not generally exist in 
Emerina ; but the practice substituted for it is ten times more 
revolting. A man may marty at the same time several sisters, or 
a widow and all her daughters, and this they do without the 
slightest consciousness that they commit a crime. Before marriage 
the parties usually live together for a specified term. 

But the most revolting practice of all, is the administration of a 
certain poison call tanghen.. This used to take place frequently 
before the reign of Radama the late king ; but ig 2k somewhat 
enlightened by allowing intercourse with Europeans, stopped these 
enormities. iis Queen, however, who succeeded him, revived the 
horrible practice, and in the beginning of 1830 issued an order for 
the exhibition of the poison. Her Majesty declared that she had 
been bewitched—had been inoculcated with some disease by a ma- 
lignant sorcerer, and was persuaded that it was essential to her relief 
that the said sorcerer should be put to death. The ground on 
which this custom has been instituted was, that it constitutes a 
good test of the guilt or innocence of the party accused of any 
crime. The test of the tanghen, therefore, might be ordered at any 
period by the government, as a means of determining the loyalty 
of any subject called upon by royal authority. In compliance wit 
the above order, in 1830 an administration of tanghen took place. 
The number of accused amounted to thirty, and these included 
members of the highest rank in the country. The whole of the 
nobility escaped, whilst the poor plebeians, who also took the poi- 
son, perished. In the following month, about thirty ladies of 
Madagascar submitted to the fe ricaee gt them were the late 
king’s wives, his sisters, and other females of the royal family ; the 
wives of the chief officers, and daughters of judges. There were 
amongst them also a few men, one of whom was a judge. A third 
experiment of a similar kind was ordered for the succeeding month, 
when the persons themselves who had administered the tanghen 
were obliged to go through the ordeal. Lastly, the skids, or 
diviners, took their turn, and many perished. At this period the 
practice was general throughout the province. It is noted by the 
Rev. Mr. Baker, who makes the communication, that it is common 
for the judges, when a case is difficult to decide, to administer the 
poison to both parties as a test, and in this way numbers are cut 
off. Itis judged essential in the public administration of the tang- 
hen, that some should perish, and this leads us to the point whether 
or not it can be so administered as to be effective or innocent. It 
is usually the case that great and rich persons escape, whilst the 
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lower orders universally perish under the influence of the poison. 
Tanghen, it should be remembered, is the fruit of a native tree, 
and those who have had the opportunity of seeing it administered, 
believe that the very great difference in the effect, 1s to be explained 
by the opinion that two sorts exist, or that the poisonous quality of 
the fruit, supposing there to be no second species, depends upon 
the degree of maturity which it has at the time of its being ad- 
ministered. The er of exhibiting the poison is as follows :— 


The accused person having eaten as much boiled rice as possible, swal- 
lows, without mastication, three pieces of the skin of a fowl, each about 
the size of a dollar. He is then required todrink the ¢est, a small quantity 
scraped of the Tanghena nut, mixed with the juice of Bananas. The 
‘“ Panozondoha” (denouncer of the curse or imprecation) then, placing his 
hand on the head of the accused, pronounces the formula of imprecation, 
invoking all direful cutses on him if guilty. Soon after this, large quan- 
tities of rice-water are administered. The contents of the stomach are 
consequently ejected ;—and if, on examination, the three pieces of skin are 
found, all is well, the party is pronounced ‘‘ Madio,” clean—legally and 
morally innocent of the charge,—but if otherwise, guilt has fixed its stain, 
that stain is indelible, and the disgrace incurred is irreparable. 

Sometimes the corrosive nature of the poison acts with so great rapidity, 
that life is destroyed during the ordeal. Should the test have proved the 
guilt of the party, and yet the Tanghena itself not have produced imme- 
diate death, he is generally killed by the bystanders—a large club, spear, or 
the rice-pestle, being used as the murderous weapon, and the brains of the 
unhappy victim are dashed out on the spot. Strangling is sometimes used, 
as in an instance just communicated to me by an eye-witness, in which 
the miserable sufferer was hurried away, or dragged toa sort of burial 
before life was quite extinct! In some instances, the guilty are left to 
perish amidst their excruciating agonies—deserted by every one,—family, 
Friends, and ali! Slaves, on conviction, are more generally sent to a dis- 
tance, and sold where no suspicion of their guilty character is supposed to 


exist. But slaves belonging to any member of the royal family are put to 
death.—pp. 276, 277. 


The fact of a great deal of wealth being accumulated in the 
hands of persons engaged in administering the poison, gives coun- 
tenance to the notion that they possess the means of giving an inert 
or an efficient dose at their pleasure. A dollar and sixty-three 
cents is paid as a fee by the party who recovers, and who is obliged 
invariably to add a considerable amount to this in the way of pre- 
sents. Ge individual can administer the tanghen to eight persons 
in one day, and when the accused dies, the officiating divine re- 
ceives a twenty-fourth part of the whole property not bequeathed 
before the accusation. 

Utter ruthlessness is the distinguishing character of the whole 
transaction. ‘There can be no doubt that many of the sufferers are 
buried alive ; at all events, it is the custom for the people waiting 
the issue m such cases, to strangle the accused, or suffocate him, 
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and then rush from the house in order not to come in contact with 
the spirit as it departs from the body. The condition of such vic- 
tims, however, is comparatively easy as contrasted with those de- 
voted beings, who, after taking the tanghen with impunity, are left 
to the rapacity of wild dogs. , 

Another barbarous superstition marks the customs of the people 
of Emerina—we allude to the practice of sorcery. |The wretched 
people have supreme confidence in sorcery, as a malignant power 
to which they owe all their misfortunes. The sorcerers of Mada- 
gascar are deemed to be misanthropists ; they delight in human 
sufferings, and go out at night to wander among the rocks and 
tombs, and to associate with owls and wild cats, as they pretend, 
in order to acquire the power which contact with these animals 
gives. Their only aim is to produce disease and calamity to their 
fellow-creatures, led on by some irresistible impulse. They cast a 
spell over every thing, with the exception of sorrow and death. A 
common act of those beings is to poison the water in the pitcher 
which is used for the family, and thus, at one fell blow, destroy 
numbers. So deeply rooted in the minds of the Madagascar peo- 
ple, from the king to the peasant, is the belief in witchcraft, that 
the whole nation seems bound down in one bond of fascination as 
it were, from which at present there are very slight hopes of re- 
deeming them. ‘The following extract shows how far this super- 
stitious tendency carries the poor benighted creatures :— 


When they sneeze, they have the same custom of saluting one another 
as all the ancient nations, Romans and Jews, as well as many modern 
people. A prayer is then said, of which the following is a nearly literal 
translation :—‘‘ Now is evil gone and good come: it cannot stop my way 
before me, nor overtake me behind, nor approach me between two lands : 
on the earth it cannot crush me, nor descend upon me from on high; it 
shall glide away like mud, and be rejected like dirt, because it has done 
evil: a great rock, from which it cannot rise, shall fall upon it, for evil is 
departed, and good is come. It shall war with me no longer, and J shall 
overcome ;: I shall be like a dziriri (a symbol of the swan) on the water; 
the fire shall not burn me, and I shall come unhurt from the furnace. 
Fifty plants of Banana, and a hundred spikes of sugar-cane, though dead 


when I transplant them, shall bud anew; and though dried up, shall bloom 
again.’ ’—p. 258. 


The manner in which the people perform funerals is likewise an 
object of interest :— 


As soon as a person expires, the corpse is laid on a bed and washed, the 
hair is unbraided, and the body is rolled in three or four different cloths, 
while the hands and feet are adorned with jewellery, and the neck enriched 
with strings of coral, and other Arabian stones. Here it remains, till all 
the family, with dishevelled locks, and wrapped in old pagnes, have assem- 
bled around, to weep and to convey it to the place of interment: during 
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which interval, guns are fired off before the door, as frequently as the de- 
funet had given orders should take place, and which is according to his 
means. All the slaves of the house, carrying the most valuable effects, 
with the family, surround the coffin, uttering the most lamentable cries. 
When arrived at the tomb, which is of masonry, and often rises to ten or 
twelve feet high, the corpse is deposited there, and with it are buried all 
the best clothes, along with the money of the deceased, often amounting 
to a very large sum. Notwithstanding the poverty of the surviving rela- 
_ tives, they never take back this money, which gave rise to the remark, 
that ‘‘ the mines of Madagascar would be richer than those of Peru, as the 
silver lies there all ready purified and coined.’’ After the tomb is closed, 
and the stones arranged above it, a great sacrifice takes place. The wealthy 
often slay twenty, thirty, fifty, and even an hundred oxen, which are divided 
among the family, friends, and guests. The horns of the beasts, witha 
kind of white drapery stretched along them, are arranged upon the tomb, 
to prove to the passers by the riches of the deceased. At the year’s end, 
the same ceremony is renewed, the tomb is opened, and the corpse turned 
on its belly, and those families which can afford it spread new and conse- 
crated mats (dzihi massinna) over the tombs, at the time of the Bathin 
Festival, alleging that the spirit of their friend would be offended at finding 
that his dwelling was not cleaned.—pp. 259, 260. 


We need not dwell upon this unhappy description, or add one 
word more to show the necessity of making every effort to carry 


the blessings of civilization and religion into the benighted regions 
of the eastern world. 





Art. IX.—Speech of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, in the 
House of Commons, March 1, 1833, on the Bill for Suppressing 
Disturbances in Ireland. London: J. Murray. 1833. 


In turning over the page of history, we occasionally meet with facts 
which stagger our belief, not from want of confidence in the vera- 
city of the historian, but because the facts themselves are contrary 
to our notions of probability—contrary to what we should have ex- 
pected to take place under the circumstances of the case. Much of 
the painful scepticism thus produced would be spared, if we would 
endeavour to divest the events which we see passing around us, of 
all that is adventitious or temporary in their character, and view 
them in the light in which they will appear to posterity. By accus- 
toming the mind to this process of abstraction, we shall soon be- 
come convinced that many things do actually take place in the 
world, of which probability cannot be predicated. Who, for ex- 
ample, in after times, will unhesitatingly believe that Sir Robert 
Peel, who had, during his whole previous public life, strenuously 
opposed the measure of Catholic Emancipation, as unconstitutional 
and unjust, and who owed hig political importance chiefly to that 
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opposition, could be the man who carried that very measure trium- 
phantly through the House of Commons, without becoming a 
convert to its justice—without any motive of personal ambition— 
against the opinion of a great class of the nation—and at the sacri- 
fice alike of his character for consistency, and his credit with the 
powerful party to which he belonged. ho, five years ago, would 
believe this? Yet who now denies the fact? And by what argu- 
ments, drawn from probability, will the scruples of some future 

ropounder of historic doubts be satisfied, when he demurs to the 
belief, that in the epoch of 1833, the eighteenth year of profound 
peace, Ireland, a third part of the empire, was, without any parlia- 
mentary inquiry—without even the pretence of a single seditious 
movement—-deprived of the benefits of the British constitution, and 
laid under martial law by an Administration consisting of men who 
had all their lives been excluded from office, solely for their attach- 
ment to constitutional principles, and who had uniformly denounced 
measures of severity towards Ireland, not only as arbitrary and 
cruel, but as the sure and certain way to increase the very evils 
they were intended to remedy. In vain will the anxious inquirer 
look for the cause of this startlmg phenomenon. He will see 
nothing anomalous or unusual in the state of Ireland to throw light 
upon it, and we think his perplexity will be pretty nearly at a max- 
imum, when he finds it recorded, as a justification of the govern- 
ment, that it took this astounding leap over the barriers of the 
constitution, in order that future governments might ot follow 
the example. 

That Ireland is in a deplorable condition, and that this condition 
must become worse and worse unless a proper remedy be seasonably 
applied, are propositions which nobody pretends. to dispute: they 
are universally admitted. ‘The only question is, what is the proper 
remedy? Assuredly it is not coercion, otherwisé she would loug 
ere now have been the most tranquil and prosperous country under 
the canopy of heaven. Of that remedy she has experienced a 
most liberal application ; and if it has failed to cure her disease in 
its earlier and milder stages, is it reasonable to suppose that it will 
restore her to health now, when the disease has assumed a more 
foymidable appearance? But it is asked, what then is to be done ? 
Conciliation hs been tried, and has proved equally ineffectual. 
The Irish have had Catholic Emancipation, and yet they are as 
wild and turbulent as ever. 

We are far from wishing to undervalue Catholic Emancipation. 
It was the triumph of a great principle, and as such was hailed 
with acclamations of joy by every friend to civil and religious liberty 
throughout Christendom. It removed the stigma which a blind 
and illiberal policy had affixed to the religion of Ireland, and it 
opened for the Catholic gentleman, the way to honour and distinc- 
tion ; but to call it a measure of conciliation, is as great a perver- 
sion of the fidelity of language aw can well be imagined ; it was 
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too often refused, and too long delayed, to have any of the grace of 
a boon; it was not a willing tribute to justice, but a reluctant 
sacrifice to fear ; it was withheld to the very last moment that the 
national safety would allow, until Ireland assumed a threatening 
attitude, and then was surrendered at the hostile summons of the 
Catholic Association. To put beyond a doubt the nature of the 
feeling entertained towards the triumphant party, lest any simpleton 
should fall into a mistake on this point, there was inserted in this 
act of conciliation, a clause which offered a gratuitous affront to 
the whole Catholic community, in the person of the individual who 
had been mainly instrumental in obtaining the victory for his 
countrymen, and who, of all men, stood the highest in their esti- 
mation. But this is not all. As if to neutralize as much as pos- 
sible the beneficial effects of the measure—as if to prove to the 
world that unfortunate Ireland was never to expect any thing in 
the way of good without an ig counterpoise of evil, Catholic 
Emancipation was accompanied by the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders, a numerous body, and mostly in a state 
of great poverty, who had been encouraged to increase and multiply 
by the landlords, for the p es of parliamentary influence. This 
was found a very profitable kind of stock ; land was divided and 
subdivided ; the landlord, by a process of legerdemain, at which he 
was very expert, made two shillings represent two pounds, qualifi- 
cations were multiplied ad libitum, and commissions of the peace, 
offices in the revenue, jobs and appointments of all sorts, flowed in 
in a copious and refreshing stream. But when these degraded 
beings had served the turn of their kind-hearted masters, when 
they could no longer be rendered subservient to the purposes of 
corruption, they were unceremoniously turned adrift to graze or 
starve on the already overstocked common of wretchedness. 

But measures merely conciliatory, though good as far as they go, 
will never reach the source of Ireland’s evils—she wants conciliation, 
but she wants something more. If the patient has been bled, and 
blistered, and tortured, by ignorant quacks, the regular practitioner 
may very properly commence his operations with an anodyne 
draught, or an emollient ointment, to allay irritation; but he will 
not trust to these alone for the cure of a deep-seated and inveterate 
distemper. The disease that preys upon the vitals of Ireland is 
poverty—abject, unmitigated poverty ; this is the plague-spot that 
infects her constitution, and it is here that the remedy must be 
applied in order to be effectual: the people are goaded mto crime 
by absolute misery. 

There is nothing in the history of any country, ancient or mo- 
dern, savage or civilized, to match the destitution of the inhabitant 
of the Irish hovel—compared to him the meanest serf in Russia is 
a personification of comfort. ‘The land is split into innumerable 
fragments, not into acres, but into roods; from each of these 
patches the peasant has to extract subsistence for at least one 
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family, an exorbitant rent, and an iniquitous tithe. This he finds 
impossible—it is not to be done by the power of man orangel. He 
cannot supply the deficiency by the sieodluse of his labour, however 
willing he may be to work, for in this commodity it is all supply 
and no demand—he can find no kind “brother of the pier to 
give him leave to toil.” In this extremity he probably sets out on 
a begging expedition at home, or a summer excursion to England, 
where, by living on potatoes, and sleeping in the open air, he out- 
bids the English labourer, whom he sends to the workhouse, and 
whose slate hie takes in the field. When these precarious expe- 
dients succeed, he is able to satisfy the rapacity of his landlord, 
and to save his naked family from absolute starvation; but when 
they fail, as they often do, he of course falls into arrears ; his hut 
is unroofed, and he is driven out to find what shelter he may, in 
the bog, or on the wild hill, ‘and to moralize on the unequal distri- 
bution of good and evil in this, our lower world. He here meets 
with others as destitute as himself—the victims of the same ac- 
cursed system—with whom he is instinctively led to unite himself. 
Confederacies are thus formed of men smarting under a sense of 
cruel treatment, thirsting for revenge, and rendered desperate b 
want. Hence the anes, ioe burnings, and other atrocities which 
prevail to such an extent, and which are more frequent than for- 
merly, only because the people are more numerous, and their means 
of subsistence less. 

His Majesty’s Ministers, assuming that the present laws are 
unable to repress these disorders, have applied to Parliament for 
additional powers, and have introduced a Bill which suspends the 
Habeas Corpus Act, deprives the people of the right of petition, 
authorises the forcible entry of a man’s house by night, and sub- 
stitutes courts’ martial for trial by jury. We hesitate not to declare 
our opinion, that of all the inroads ever made upon the Constitution, 
this is the most wanton; and that if the Ministers had wished to 
reconcile the country to the restoration of a Tory government, and 
to prepare the way for that event, they could not have fallen upon 
a scheme better calculated to effect their purpose than the intro- 
duction of this measure. The Bill breathes the very spirit of des- 

tism. It is a digest of all the most rigorous enactments to be 

ound in that ‘tyrannical code by which it has been the fate of 
Ireland to be governed, almost without intermission, since Richard 
Strongbow first attempted to fix the English yoke upon her neck. 
And what is the plea by which this outrageous violation of the 
Constitution is vindicated? Is it necessary? No—that ancient 
plea has become trite and stale, and a doctrine is broached, no less 
remarkable for its novelty than creditable to the ingenuity of the 
inventors. ‘The argument is this. The law is not quite strong 
enough; a little additional strength would answer our purpose, but 
that would be a dangerous precedent ; we will, therefore, entirely 
subvert the Constitution, and then neither we nor any succeeding 
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administration will dare to do the like again. Now, had we not 
been overawed by the grave authority from which this reasoning 
proceeds, we should have come to a directly contrary conclusion— 
we should have held, in conformity with the adage, c’est le premier 
pas qui coute, that a second subversion was more easy than the 
first. At all events, though we were to grant that future govern- 
ments would not have the boldness to fellow so desperate an ex- 
ample strictly, we can easily imagine them making an abominably 
bad use of it. We can fancy a government, not actuated by that 
sincere love of liberty and those patriotic motives which distinguish 
the present Administration, coming to Parliament and saying— 
“It is absolutely necessary that the people should be prevented 
from holding public meetings, and that they should be made to go 
to bed at eight o’clock. You cannot refuse us this trifling extension 
of the law, when only a short time ago you surrendered the whole 
Constitution into the hands of our predecessors without investiga- 
tion or even alleged necessity.” We are, therefore, inclined to 
believe that the safest rule in politics, as well as in morals, is to 
deviate as little as possible from the straight line. 

That the Tory party should hail with delight a measure so con- 
genial to their principles, is what might have been expected. 
They naturally be To to see a Whig government walk in their 
steps, and a Reformed Parliament put the seal of its approbation 
to that policy which had been so often and so eloquently denounced 
as banefal to Ireland. We were, therefore, not surprised, however 
mortified we might be, to see the Duke of Wellington clapping 
Lord Grey on the back in the House of Lords, and Sir Robert 
Peel patronising the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons. We will not assert that they have any other motive 
for their exertions than the public good. We will not surmise that 
their chivalry is tarnished by any lurking desire to see the credit of 


‘their rivals lowered in the public estimation—we know their virtue, 


and we appreciate it at its full value. 

The speech from which we are about to submit to our readers a 
few extracts, was delivered by Sir R. Peel in the House of Com- 
mons, on the fifth or sixth night of the adjourned debate on the 
first reading of the Bill brought in by Ministers for suppressing the 
disturbances in Ireland. So protracted a debate in the earliest 
stage of a Bill, is a very unusual circumstance, and shows the ex- 
traordinary importance attached to the measure. The friends of 
constitutional liberty had offered it a powerful resistance, and Sir 
Robert, seeing the Government hard pressed, comes to their sup- 
port, and endeavours to show that the measure is called for by the 
state of Ireland. He commences his harangue in the following 
manner :— 


Having a deep sense of the value of the time of this House, and seeing 
how much of it is wasted in useless discussion, I shall, without any attempt 
at an elaborate preface, proceed at once, briefly, and in the plainest lan- 
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guage, to state the course I mean to pursue with respect to this painful 
measure ; and the grounds upon which my resolution has been formed. I 
came down to the House, on the first night of the debate, with a strong im- 
pression, founded on the general notoriety of facts, which have not been 
denied, that some measure, in aid of the ordinary operation of the law, was 
absolutely necessary for the protection of life and property, and the preser- 
vation of order, in Ireland. I have since heard from two Ministers of the 
Crown, a detail of atrocities, the recital of which makes the blood run 
cold. Is this detail correct? Have these murders—these burnings—these 
various atrocious crimes been committed? We may differ as to the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the premises ; we may differ as to the remedy to 
be applied ; but do we agree as to the state of facts, and as to the exist- 
ence and character of this evil? Up to this hour, I have heard no denial 
of the truth of the statements that have been made. There appears on all 
sides an admission, that the condition of society, in many parts of Ireland, 
is most alarming—that the worst crimes have been committed with impu- 
nity. Some attribute this state of things to the remissness of the govern- 
ment; others think the spirit of disturbance might still be suppressed by 
the vigorous execution of existing laws; but no one has impeached the 
accuracy of those statements which have been made to the House on offi- 
cial authority. To that authority I can, of course, add nothing. If the 
details of crime already given be thought imperfect, I cannot supply the 
deficiency ; but I find on the records of this House, some recent testimonies 
as to the moral and social condition of certain parts of Ireland, which com- 
pletely confirm my own previous impressions, and warrant the inferences 
which have been probably drawn from the recital of individual acts of out- 
rage. As I before observed, the first point to be ascertained is, whether we 
are agreed as to facts. As the foundation of my argument, and in aid of 
the uncontradicted evidence already offered to us, I beg to quote the testi- 
monies I have before referred to ; they will be found in the Appendix to a 


Report on the state of the Queen’s County, which was presented at the 
close of last Session.—pp. 1—3. 


Then follows extracts from a charge delivered to the Queen’s 
County Grand Jury, at the Lent Assizes in 1832, by Baron Smith, 
of whom it has been said (with more wit than truth), that he would 
at any time sacrifice a principle to an antithesis—an extract from 
the letter of a Roman Catholic priest to Lord de Vesci—and a 
quotation from Dr. Doyle’s pastoral letter to the Catholic clergy 
and people of the Diocess of Kildare and Leighlin. These ex- 
tracts describe the districts to which they refer, as the scene of 
great outrages, and prove, what was well known before, that  atro- 
cious crimes have been committed in some parts of Ireland, and 
that crimes of all kinds are increasing in that unhappy country. 
We think that this is satisfactorily made out; but bind Sir R. 
Peel comes to the conclusion, that “if the statement of facts be 
not denied, and if the existing law be not sufficient,” he is “ war- 
ranted in assenting to the first reading of this Bill,” we confess we 
do not feel the force that he seems to think lies in the argument. 
To us he appears to fall into a double error ; he jumps at a conclu- 
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sion, and that conclusion is wrong. Allowing that the existing law 
were not sufficient, is that insufficiency to be made up by sweeping 
away all the bulwarks that have been erected to guard the rights 
of freemen against the encroachments of tyrants? But no evidence 
is produced to show that the existing law is insufficient ; that is ra- 
ther an important point in the question, and Sir Robert Peel takes 
it for granted. Judges cannot generally be accused of any disin- 
clination to have the law strengthened, yet we do not find Baron 
Smith hinting at any thing of this kind, On the contrary, the 
inference to be drawn from his testimony is, that the law is suffi- 
ciently strong, and that it has not yet put forth all its strength. 
He says, the crown has been “ compelled to wield its power of pro- 
secution, if not with vigour, with an unusual degree of energy and 
force.” Let the law then be executed, not merely with energy and 
force, but with vigour, before it is altogether dispensed with. But 
many of the worst criminals have escaped punishment. True; and 
is that peculiar to [reland? Is it not equally applicable to England ? 
How many atrocious crimes are pelt, | in this country that are 
never punished? It is not long since the southern counties of 
England were blazing with nightly conflagrations. The property 
of the farmer was given to the flames, without compunction, by 
“ midnight ruffians,” and hardly one of them was brought to pu- 
nishment. Is the English farmer less worthy of protection than 
the Irish? Yet did any one propose to remedy this evil by courts’ 
martial and the suspension of ‘the Habeas Corpus Act. If, how- 
ever, Baron Smith’s evidence cannot be brought in aid of Sir Ro- 
bert’s argument for the insufficiency of the law, it is not unimport- 
ant in another point of view. It serves to throw light upon the 
causes of the disturbances in Ireland. ‘The lower class of so- 
ciety,” observes the learned judge, are “deficient in the guiding 
lights of knowledge and instruction, and labouring, it must be ad- 
mitted, under sufferings and privations, and on these accounts the 
more liable to be excited and misled.” 

The Right Honourable Baronet then proceeds to examine the 
‘objections made to the principle of the measure : 


It is said, repeatedly, that this measure of coercion is no cure for the 


- deep-seated evils under which Ireland is suffering. In the truth of that 


observation I cordially concur. ‘There is not a man present who views the 
condition of society in Ireland with more anxiety and apprehension than 
myself; or who feels more strongly than I do, the utter worthlessness, as a 
remedy, of this or any other measure of mere coercion. To form a true 
judgment of the state of Ireland, we must raise our views above the com- 
paratively petty subjects of our party conflicts—above the questions, im- 
portant as they are, of corporations and grand jury laws, and tithe com- 
mutation bills. We must include within our view a whole population, 
‘labouring under the double evil of a rapid progressive increase in its num- 
bers, and of the contraction of a demand for its labour, and, therefore, its 
increasing destitution. We-shall find these evils, that seem, at first view, 
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incompatible with each other—each acting and re-acting on the other, and 
contributing reciprocally to their own aggravation—the increase of popu- 
lation lowering each individual in the scale of comfort and enjoyment ; and 
the diminished scale of comfort, by removing the checks on early and im- 
provident marriages. and by causing a recklessness about the future, having 
a tendency to increase the population. ‘Then comes the failure of the 
potato crop, the want of food, and the ravages of disease, opposing sudden 
and calamitous restraints on the increase of population, which might be 
much more effectually and more gradually controled, were it possible to 
give a taste for increased comfort, and at the same time to supply by labour 
the means of commanding it. For these evils this measure is no relief.— 
(Hear, hear, from some Members.)—Who said it was ?—True, this measure 
is no remedy; but a state of anarchy precludes one. Coercion is not a 
cure ; but continue:l insurrection is positive death.—pp. 13—15. 


It is surprising to us that Sir Robert Peel, with the clear view 
which he seeins to entertain of the causes of the evils which 
afflict Ireland, should not see the futility of this reasoning. ‘“ The 
cause,” he says, “is a rapidly increasing population, with diminish- 
ing means of subsistence: for this a remedy is wanted ; I give you 
coercion, but that is no remedy.” Now, if coercion will neither 
diminish the number of the people, nor increase the quantity of 
their food, by what miraculous power is it to do any good ? Must 
it not produce incalculable evil? It is in fact, oppressing the 
people batiess they are already oppressed, and punishing them 
because they are poor; and as this crime is daily increasing, the 
punishment must be augmented in proportion, until Ireland become 
one camp from end to end. This, we really believe, is what the 
Right Honourable Baronet anticipates, for he seems to think it 
very doubtful whether any thing in the way of remedy can be 
struck out for Ireland. In this view of the case he appears to act 
with more consistency than the authors of the measure, who intend 
to apply a future remedy, and in the meantime are doing all they 
can to counteract its effects. Instead of bringing forward the 
remedial measures first, and then, in case of failure, resorting to 
coercion, as to the last of all shifts, they reverse the natural pro- 
cess ; their language is, “‘ we have a remedy in view, but this is not 
the time to apply it, the cry for it is too loud and-too general, we 
cannot yield to intimidation, we must do a bit of dignity, we will ‘ ~ 
therefore treat the Irish to a little coercion—we will give them a 
taste of the whip, and show them who is master; and when we 
have thus soothed them and gained their confidence, our medicine 
will act like a charm.” 

Sir Robert Peel next adverts to the subject of tithes, and is of 
opinion that their abolition will aggravate the evils of Ireland. In 
this opinion we cannot concur. Tithe, as a direct contribution 
levied on the cultivator of the soil for the support of religion, has 
always been, and therefore we suspect, always will be, felt as a 
grievance. It is so felt when the payer and the receiver are of the 
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same religion, and the case is muchworse when those parties are of 
a different religion. In Ireland, it has been the cause of unspeakable 
calamity, and must be abolished, if it is expected that peace should 
ever be restored to that country. We are aware that it is impos- 
sible to get rid of tithe in every form, but it is the form that 
constitutes the main part of the grievance ; we know that the mo- 
ment the tenant is exempted from the payment of tithe, the 
landlord will put the amount of it on the rent. He will say, “ My 
land is worth so much more than formerly, and why should I not 
have its full value ?”’ 

So far, therefore, as the mere amount is concerned, it matters 
little to the Irish farmer whether there is such a thing as tithe or 
not. But when this payment becomes connected with religion, it 
assumes a very different aspect. A Roman Catholic farmer will 
pay a pound of increased rent to his landlord with less ill will than 
he will pay the same sum to a Protestant clergyman in support of 
a religion which he looks upon as one damnable heresy from be- 
ginning to end, and which he feels it his duty to discourage, if not 
to hold in abhorrence. The payment being transferred to the land- 
lord, the number of payers would be comparatively small, and those 
hostile collisions between the tithe collectors and the people, which 
have proved so destructive to the peace of Ireland, would be pre- 
vediben. If it be objected that the religious scruple would be as 
strong in the mind of the landlord as it was in that of the tenant, 
we answer, let him be allowed or compelled to redeem the burden 
on the land, either by sacrificing a portion of the soil, or by the 
payment of a sum of money. To this, or something like this, it 
must soon come. ‘The land was bought at a less price on account 
of the claim which the State had upon it; and what has the land- 
lord done? how has he deserved that the State should make him a 
present of its claim? Some of his merits may perhaps be gathered 
from the following extract, which we think the most ak por- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel’s speech. It gives us a little insight into 
the circumstances of a numerous class in Ireland, and will convey 
to the reader that kind of information which is so much wanted at 


the present moment, in order to form a correct judgment as to the 
measures most likely to benefit the sister country :— 


I ask whether gentlemen have read the evidence on the subject of tithes ? 
I refer them to the testimony of Mr. John Walsh, a Roman Catholic ma- 
gistrate—for I prefer Roman Catholic evidence in such a case—for an ex- 
culpation of the Clergy. Mr. Walsh is conversant with the condition of the 
lower classes of his countrymen, and his testimony shows that the miser- 
able state of that vast class of farmers who occupied farms of less than 
fifteen acres, was attributable, not to the tithe of the Clergy, but to the 
rent of the landlords. Let those gentlemen who talk of the exactions of 
the Clergy, and think that the evils that afflict Ireland flow solely from 
tithes, and, consequently, that the ‘‘ healing” measure for their abolition 
would accomplish all that was necessary to be done in that country—let 
them look at the evidence of Mr. Walsh. He states that the majority of 
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persons under the class of farmers, in the county of Kilkenny, are people 
holding from ten to fifteen acres of land; that they are generally in the 

eatest state of destitution from about the month of April to the month of 
September: Farmers in that class have no means of meeting the demands 
made upon them but by their crop; and from the time the sale of the crop 
takes place, till the next crop, they are destitute of every means of obtain- 
ing money. Potatoes generally, without either milk or meat, constitute their 
diet ; and they consider themselves very lucky if they have enough of them.— 
I asked Mr Walsh how many rents a solvent tenant in Ireland ought to 
make, in order to prosper on his farm. His answer was—‘‘ Such a calcu- 
lation never came into the head of the Irish tenant. _ All he looks to is, to 
provide his family with potatoes, and pay his rent to his landlord.” I 
asked him whether the people consider themselves well off, if they made 
two refits out of their crop. Mr. Walsh replied, ‘‘ that he considered a 
farmer, by converting land to the best purpose, might make double the 
rent; but he did not think that the small farmer in general made any 
thing like that. He meant to represent this as the general state of the 
farmers of ten or fifteen acres, who have a greater portion of the whole 
land than the half of it.” The examination of Mr. Walsh proceeded as 
follows :—‘‘ You were asked for a statement of what you conceived to be 
the outgoings upon a farm of ten acres, and the profit that would accrue to 
the tenant ; have you prepared a statement in explanation of that ?”—Ans. 
‘‘T have. I have put the most general mode in which an Irish farmer of 
that description makes his rent. I have first debited with his year’s rent, 
15/.; then ten barrels of seed potatoes at 4s. for one acre, planted for his 
own use, another acre being generally given for manure, 2/.; two barrels 
of seed wheat, 27. 10s.; four barrels of seed oats, 1/. 16s., at 9s. a barrel ; 
by which he will have cropped two acres of wheat, two of oats, and two 
of potatoes; making six acres of tillage, and leaving the remaining four 
acres to support his cow and horse. I think I overstated the average pro- 
duce of such land at six barrels of wheat per acre; I think five barrels 
would be nearer the average upon 30s. land. I have put that at 25s. a 
barrel, which for ten barrels would be 12/. 10s. ; the oats, of which he may 
have sixteen barrels, I have rated at 9s., making 7/. 14s. ; profit on feeding 
four pigs, 6/.; butter sold from one cow, generally in small quantities, 
1/. 10s; making in the entire, 27/. 14s. ‘The seed and rent, as I have said, 
come to 21/>6s. Then, where the composition is not in force, there is tithe 
on two acres of potatoes, 24s.; wheat, 24s.; oats, 16s.; the rent, tithe, 
and séed, therefore, come to 24/. 10s.; and deducting that from the re- 
ceipts, which come to 27/. 14s,, there is only 3/. 4s. left him for paying 
taxes and church-rate, repair of houses and forge-work,* the labour being 
done by himself.and family, for whose support he has one acre.of potatoes 
and one cow’s milk.”’ I will next read an extract or two from the evidence 
of a Clergyman, named O’Dwyer. In answer to the question, ‘* Are there a 
great number of intermediate landlords in Ireland?’’ Mr. O’Dwyer said, 
‘‘ Not in the part, where I live; but, I believe, in many parts, in the more 
improved parts, there. are.” —‘ Is it the case generally ?”—“ I believe it is 
wearing out a good déal; I know that in the county of Galway it has con- 





* Clothes, we suppose, are not reckoned among the necessaries of life in 
Ireland. 
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siderably decreased.” —‘‘ Do you know the situation of the landlord placed 
immediately over the tenant ; is he generally a respectable man ?””—*‘ Very 
often not: last year I found upon a piece of land, that might, when it was 
let, be fifty-six or fifty-eight acres, fifty-two families residing ; it was broken 
so small as that; and the consequence of the minute sub-division of it was, 
that, being adjacent to a bog, the people had spread, and reclaimed some of 
the lands off the bog.”—-Before they joined in condemnation of the Clergy, 
let the House attend to the following extract from the same gentleman’s 
evidence. It was the intention of the Tithe Composition Act to relieve the 
tenant from the tithe, and that the landlord should henceforth let his land 
tithe-free, and be the virtual payer of the tithe; that is, by giving credit 
for the tithe-owner’s receipt for such tithe. Says Mr. O’Dwyer, ‘‘ I have in 
my own instance, known the tithe composition applotment to be borrowed 
from me and from my clerk, by the agents of proprietors in the country, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what the exact amount of composition was with 
reference to their own estates, and then setting their lands. On many 
occasions, I believe, it has been the practice to embody in the rent that 
they charge upon the tenant the amount of the composition-rent as applot- 
ted or assessed upon the land; but still, nevertheless, that the liability for the 
payment remained upon the tenants, and those tenants many of them have 
complained to me, that when they offered their receipts for tithe-rent, they got 
no credit for it in the accounts of their landlords.’’—‘‘ Would not the tenant 
have the power of enforcing such a claim against his landlord ?’’ —‘‘ I am not 
aware that there is any especial provision in the Act that would enable 
him ; and I am sufficiently well acquainted with the dispositions and the 
habits of the people to know, that it would not be a very feasible thing for 
them to do, to compel such credit to be given. The tenantry, in general, 
are too much dependant upon their landlords. Leases are generally not 
given complete leases; they more frequently hold by demise, or they hold 
by acceptance of proposal, which leaves them entirely at the mercy of the 
landlord to continue them in or not.” 

Now, I ask, is the statement of this Clergyman true? Are there land- 
lords in some parts of Ireland who have done this? Have they increased 
the rent of their tenants by the amount of tithe to which those tenants 
were subject, left the tenant responsible for the tithe to the Clergyman, 
and then refused to give him credit for the amount paid, notwithstanding 
the production of the Clergyman’s receipt ’—pp. 17—24. 


Well may Sir Robert Peel exclaim with indignation, “ Are there 
landlords in Ireland who have done this?” Every honest English- 
man will re-echo the exclamation, and will perhaps add, “ are these 
the men for whose protection from the consequences of their inhu- 
manity, the British constitution is to be suspended ? For suspended 
we must venture to repeat it is, even in opposition to the the autho- 
rity of the Right Hon. Bart. We have always hitherto looked upon 
theHabeas Corpus Act and Trial by Jury not vor 4 as parts, but main 

arts of the constitution. They may appear to him as “ cumbrous 
formalities ;” we consider them as the safeguards of liberty. The 
more sacred they are held, the better will liberty be protected. We 
therefore regard their violation as a national calamity. 

Sir Robert Peel has not yet made up his mind as to the propriety 
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of giving poor laws to Ireland. Into this subject we have not room 
now to enter. We regret this the less, as it is our intention to de- 
vote an article in our next number to the discussion of that im- 
portant ee Neither can we follow the Right Honourable 
Baronet through the mazes of a long and not very successful inves- 
tigation into the connexion between political and predial agitation. 
Sir Robert Peel, and the other supporters of this measure, dwell 
much on the unwillingness of Irish Juries to convict, and use that 
as a a reason for transferring their functions to courts’ 
martial. Of this unwillingness nothing like proof has been brought 
forward, unless the fact stated by Sir Robert Peel, that five men 
were hanged upon the evidence of a child thirteen years of age, be 
taken as a proof of a reluctance to commit. Indeed, so numerous 
have been the convictions at the assizes, which have terminated since 
the Bill was introduced into Parliament, that we believe the mi- 
nisters are beginning to think they have proceeded too fast. 
Courts’ martial are no doubt less cumbrous formalities than Juries, 
but may it not be asked, how it comes to pass that minor offences 
are only to be tried by the former, while all the atrocious crimes 
are still to be brought before the latter? The old “formalities” 
are deemed quite competent to deal with capital crimes, such as 
murder, arson, &c.; but, if one Irishman gives another a clout on 
the head in a drunken row, he must answer before a court martial. 





Since the above was put to press, we have received a small 
pamphlet, entitled Poor Laws for Ireland, written by Mr. R. 
Montgomery Martin, the author of Jreland as it was—Is—and 
ought to be, &c. The great leading object of this brief work is 
to prove that a system of Poor Laws in Ireland is a measure de- 
manded—first as one of justice to England; secondly, as one of 
humanity to Ireland and England as well; and thirdly, as one of 
self-preservation for the empire at large. 

In developing the effects of the want of the Poor Laws in Ire- 
land, whilst such laws cotemporaneously exist in England, Mr. 
Martin dwells particularly on the consequences of the immigration 
of Irish labourers into this country. The practical questions to 
which the consideration of this subject gives rise have received the 
attention of the Parliament. The Select Committee appointed to 
report on the advantages or disadvantages of emigration in the 
year 1826, expressed its deliberate opinion at that time to the fol- 
owing effect: that one of two results is inevitable—either the 
Irish population must be advanced to the standard of the English 
one, or the English depressed towards that of the Irish; or as they 
put it in another shape— whether the wheat-fed population of 
Great Britain shall or shall not be supplanted by the potato-fed 
population of Ireland ? 
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The same opinion as this was long ago declared by Mr. Malthus, 
who stated that the continued increase of the Irish population 
would prove most fatal to the labouring classes of England, be- 
cause their constant and still augmenting influx lowers wages, and 
prevents all that vast good being done which would, under favour- 
able circumstances, be tinapigliohed by their superior prudence. 
After going through the several stages of the process of degene- 
ration, Mr. Malthus concludes by stating, that if the people 
increased and, continued in their present, state, there could be little 
if any greater degree of tranquillity and security in Ireland. 

The evil, the folly, the absurdity, the extravagant expense 
attending the immigration of [rish paupers into England, and then 
sending them in many instances back again, must speedily become 
so intolerable as to require to be put down on the instant. ‘The 
number of these paupers who annually come to England is de- 
eidedly on the increase ; and the Irish landlords, in the spirit of 
that atrocious selfishness which has ever characterised their’ body, 
have literally adopted a system of transport for sending their 
surplus Saiaiehian to this country. 

Although attention has been drawn but, comparatively lately to 
the subject of Irish immigration, yet it may be described. as an evil 
of very long standing. So far back as Charles the First’s reign, 
we find a proclamation issued, respecting “ the swarms of vaga- 
bonds” who came over from Ireland, upon the disbanding of 
Charles’s army in thatcountry. The proclamation directed that these 
persons should be handed on, as it were, from constable to constable, 
until they arrived at one of the specified ports from which they 
were to embark for Ireland. ~'The system of immigration has 
scarcely ever since been interrupted, and it is now carried to such 
an extent, as that it is now common for the rent of the cottar’s land 
in Ireland. to be earned in England, and sent across either to the 
proprietor himself, or if he be an absentee, to his steward. 

e expense of sending back the paupers from England, is by 
no means the least oppressive of the grievances which result from 
the present system of immigration. An Irishman, by residing 
three ‘years in Scotland, becomes entitled to parochial relief, and 
this is a source of expense which it is quite unjust that the people 
of the northern kingdom should be called upon toendure. But 
the grand evil under the head of disbursements, is the expense of 
the passing of Irish paupers. This is the heaviest on those districts 
which have sea-ports on the western coast, because they are the 
thoroughfare of the Irish, and are charged with the entire expense 
of the transit of such persons by sea to Ireland. It appears from 
authentic returns, that the number passed from Liverpool to 
Dublin in the five years ending in 1830, was no less than nearly 
twenty-nine thousand, the expense of which to the counties that 
had to transmit these paupers was 56,120/.! Bristol alone, it-is 
calculated, is obliged to apply 1000/. a year to this transport. 
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Truly may our author conclude, upon this view of existing facts, 
that the patience with which the rate-payers of this country sustain 
such an interference of their rights, and so large an invasion of 
the property which they so laboriously acquire, is highly creditable 
to the splendid liberality of the British public. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Martin (which, indeed, he onl 
shares in common with every reasonable and disinterested. indivi- 
dual in the country) that the effective, or rather the only cure for 
the evil just mentioned, is the enactment of a system of poor laws 
for Ireland. The author sets out with expressing his surprise that 
the abstract right of the poor to national protection, and, if neces- 
sary, of national relief, should ever be a subject of doubt in a 
country where the very domestic animals and beasts of burden are 
even secured from harsh treatment by laws strictly enforced. This 
right seems to us to be placed beyond all cavil by two very able and 
impartial writers on the subject of Poor Laws, we mean Sir F. M. 


Eden and Dr. Woodward, late Bishop of Cloyne. The former 


states as follows : 


That at no’period of our history have the labouring classes been able to 
subsist’ without a continual and unremitting exertion of labour, such as no 
human foresight can avert; that they are exposed to calamities which may 
reduce’ them to pénury and want, and that whatever improvements may 
take place in civil society, there is no probability that the poor will ever cease 
to’ be out of the land; that they whose capital’ is their labour, when deprived 
of the means of exerting it; must rely during such incapacity on the as- 
sistance of others, and must either be supported by voluntary contributions, 


or by a compulsory maintenance assigned them by the Legislature.— 
pp. 12. 13. 


The Bishop of Cloyne puts the case in’ a-still stronger liglit : 


However flattering to the tone of liberty the idea of an original com- 
pact may be, and however useful to ascertain the rights and duties of ma- 


gistrate and subject, yet in reality, every man is adopted by compulsion 
into the society of which his parents were citizens, entitled only to that 
portion of the public wealth which accrues to him by. inheritance, and 

uded from all right of occupancy over any other ; corsequently, if 
his parents’ were so poor as to transmit no patrimony to him, he is born the 
inhabitant of a land every spot of which is appropriated to some other 
person’: he cannot seize any animal or vegetable for his food without in- 
vading property and incurring the penalty of the law.—p. 13. 


Sir F. M. Eden considers it to be a corollary from the reasoning 
above adduced, that the humblest member of society, in order to 
acquire any of those articles which are essential to his existence, 
mie which are ultimately derived from land, must in return de- 
vote the stock he possesses, his personal industry, to the service of 
the rich, or in other words, to the service of those who have capital 
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to employ him ; and they in return are bound zn justice to allow 
him a share of his earnings proportioned to the benefit which they 
derive from his labour, and fully adequate to supply him with the 
necessaries of life. 

The Bishop of Cloyne puts the question fairly and boldly, when 
he utters the following interrogation :—‘‘ Are the poor man’s neigh- 
bours bound or not in justice to provide him with a competent 
maintenance ?” ‘The answer to this question he implies by asking 
two others, namely, “ By what right did they take upon them to 
enact certain laws (for the rich compose the legislative body in 
every country) which compelled that man to become a member of 
their society ; which precluded him from any share of the land 
where he was born, any use of its spontaneous fruits, or any domi- 
nion over the beasts of the field,.on pain of stripes, imprisonment, 
or death? How can they justify their exclusive property in the 
common heritage of snautkind, unless they consent in return to 
provide for the subsistence of the poor who were excluded from 
those common rights, by laws of the rich to which the poor were 
never parties ?” 

Taking it for granted, that the poor should be provided with 
sustenance by those who are enabled to furnish it, as a general and 
imperative law of society, Mr. Martin thinks it wholly unnecessary 
to inquire if the condition of the lowest class in Ireland is such as 
to demand legislative protection. The fact that they are so, is too 
striking to admit of a doubt, although the author is ready to admit, 
that this state of destitution is confined to those of the humblest 
class. Mr. Martin appeals to the evidence of Dr. Doyle, as one 
of the men best acquainted with the situation of Ireland, in favour 
of the establishment forthwith of Poor Laws. The Doctor be- 
lieves, that all other measures but this one, for the improvement 
of Ireland, will be perfectly nugatory : 


I have no doubt, (says Dr. Doyle) that a compulsory rate would have the 
effect of increasing the capital to be usefully employed in Ireland. I have 
no doubt whatever that a legal assessment, which would take a certain 
quantity of money from those who now spend it in luxuries or in distant 
countries, and which would employ that money in the application of labour 
to land in Ireland, would be productive of the utmost benefit to the count 
at large ; and I think that benefit, so far from being confined to the poor 
themselves, or to the class of labourers immediately above the destitute, 
would ultimately, and at no distant day, redound to the advantage of those 
proprietors out of whose present income I would suppose the chief portion of 
that income to be taken. ‘The reason of my opinion is, that when the pro- 
prietors of the soil of Ireland would be assessed for the relief of the poor, 
they would be impelled, by a consideration of self-interest, to watch over 
the levies to be made of their property, and over the application of those 
levies; and that the necessity of doing so would induce many of them 
now absent, and more particularly those of moderate income, to reside in 
Ireland. Then with regard to the money thus levied, and with which the 
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committee would be enabled to give employment to able bodies in times of 
want and distress, if that money were employed, whether in public works 
or by the owners of land in useful improvements, I have no doubt but 
lands which ure now enclosed would rise very much in value, the quality 
of the tillage be considerably improved, and that of agricultural produce 
ereatly altered for the better; so that, in fact, every thing which constitutes 
property in Ireland would gradually become better and more valuable than 
it now is, or than it ever will be under the present system.—pp. 17, 18. 


In carrying the principle of this illustration into effect, Ireland 
would appear to be a gainer to an extent which, arithmetically 
considered, would be equal to the difference between forty-five 
millions sterling, the amount of the value of her present landed 
produce, and one hundred millions sterling, which, upon a moderate 
calculation, would be the natural income derivable from the same 
land. This result is calculated on the amount of acres in Ireland, 
‘ which is 17,190,726, and the average produce is estimated only as 
high as five pound the acre. If it be-said that this calculation 
takes in a great quantity of bog and other unreclaimed land, the 
answer may readily be returned, that in the opinions of engineers. 
(Mr. Nimmo for instance) best calculated to form a judgment 
upon such matters, any bog is capable, by manure and tila e, and 
due management, of being rendered the most fertile land that can 
be submitted to the operations of the farmer. So that in case 
justice was done to the whole soil of Ireland, it would be, according 
to Mr. Martin’s reasoning, fully able, without any aid from manu- 
factories, fisheries, or mines, to afford food and employment for not 
less than fifty-one millions and a nat of human beings ! 

Here is a field of unbounded dimensions for the profitable 
employment of capital—why then does not capital flow into Ire- 
land? Dr. Doyle’s answer, in the spirit of which our author 
heartily joins, is the best, for it is the truest, which could be given 
to this question: ‘‘ Men,” he says, ‘who have money to spare, 
will not take it to Ireland at present, because of the unsettled state 
of that country, because of the nightly outrages, because of the 
want of character of the common people. The great object, then, 
would be to prepare a quiet population, to take the lower orders 
out of the condition in which they are placed, and secure them 
from every temptation to disorder. This object would be accom- 
plished, and it would be triumphantly so, because the existence of. 
an assessment of Irish property would call home the absentees, 
and induce them to adopt the best and most convenient system 
for themselves. 

Mr. Martin refers to one powerful motive why a system of Poor 
Laws should be established in Ireland, as speedily as circumstances 
will permit. Dr. Doyle, he tells us, only speaks the sentiments of 
every man of experience in that country, when he represents, as 
he has, before the Select Committee on the state of the Irish poor, : 
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that the physical condition of the latter has visibly degenerated 
from what it recently was. 


I recollect (observes this learned and spirited prelate), when a boy, to 
see them assemble at public sports in thousands, and to witness on such 
occasions, exhibitions of strength and activity, which I have not witnessed 
for some years past ; for at present they have not either the power or the 
disposition to practise those athletic sports and games which were frequent 
in our country when I was a youth. Moreover, I now see persons who 
get married between twenty and thirty years of age; they become poor, 
weakly, and emaciated in their appearance ; and very often, if you question 
a man and ask him what age he is, you will find he has not passed fifty. 
We have, in short, a disorganized population, becoming by their poverty 
more and, more immoral, and less and less capable of providing for them- 
selves; and we have, besides that, the frightful, and awful, and terrific 
exhibition of human life wasted with a rapidity, and to a degree, such as 
is not witnessed in any civilized country upon the face of the earth.—p. 22. 


Such are the principal motives which call for the establishment 
of Poor Laws im Ireland; and with respect to any objections 
which may arise against this measure, they never occupy our atten- 
tion but for a short time. It is usually said that these laws tend 
to: increase population. Well, but population increases without 
them, and that too with a vengeance, for whilst the population of 
Ireland: doubled itself in three-and-thirty years, England took one 
hundred and fifty to perform a similar exploit. 

Poor Laws, say the timid, tend to lower wages. Their power in 
this repeet may be extraordinary; but if they can take off a jot 
from the wages of the labourer in Ireland, they are gifted with a 
| er which no human penetration can discover. Then, when it is 

said thatthe Poor Laws demoralize the population, let it be asked 

if the English poor, the very victims of those laws, are not patterns 
of morality. compared with those of Ireland, who have been so well 
secured from all such malignant influence? Mr. Martin, however, 
is not satisfied with this negative argument, but enters into an 
elaborate citation of authorities, to show that the evils attendant 
on the execution of the Poor Laws in this country, do not naturally 
follow from the principle of securing a wholesome provision for the 
destitute-poor; but are altogether the result of mal-administration 
and’ perversion of the facilities afforded by them. Other objec- 
tions, somewhat of’ a minor nature, are noticed and disposed of by 
Mr. Martin; chiefly by quotations from the powerful evidence of 
Dr. Doyle, and he then proceeds to detail the plan of the Poor 
Laws which he would wish to see established in Ireland. The fol- 
lowing are the heads of the project :-— 


lst. The law of settlement is the first thing to be determined on in 
establishing a legal provision for the poor, and as the complicated bastardy 
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laws in England have tended much to increase litigation, in | d, it 
would certainly be far from desirable. to introduce. those laws, into Ireland. 

2d. Rate or assessment should be levied in Ireland on wealth, not. asim 
England on industry. 

The parishioners, of every religious denomination, should assemble in 
vestry (and what a blessed mode it would be of eradicating sectarian 
feelings) and elect a committee, including the clergy of every persuasion, 
and the two senior magistrates; the committee would appoint applotters 
and the holdings be valued at a minimum rate; but in order to make the 
rate a tax on the property of the rich, all lands and houses under a certain 
value, to be rated to the landlord solely, and above that fixed value the rate 
to be divided between the landlord and tenant or occupier of the farm or 
house ; a clause to be inserted that. the rate must be bona fide paid by the 
landlord, and not constitute merely an agreement in the lease. 

3d. Mode of admintstering the rate.—The greatest evil of the English 
system of poor laws, as shown in the preceding chapter, is the administra- 
tion of relief. To guard against this in Ireland, there should be no. money 
paid to any pauper. Ireland contains 5,000,000 acres of reclaimable 
land, is in want of roads and canals, &c., and by having large houses of 
industry built in every city, corporate town, or barony, :bundance of 
labour can be provided for those who must merely receive in return bare 
subsistence. The plan of the house of industry at Liverpool, which is 
capable of containing 1,500 paupers, is well worthy of adoption; taking 
care to have a large piece of land with each establishment, and dividing 
the house into an asylum for the aged and maimed, and a temporary shelter 
for the houseless and destitute. 

In cases where a large family are thrown out to die in the ditch, or to 
beg their way through the land, if the parents can find daily work, but are 
unable to support their children, let the children be taken into the school 
house ; if the husband be unable to support. the wife, or the wife unable to 
support herself, let her be taken into the workhouse; and if the father be 
still unable to get employment, let him also be provided with work and 
food, but on no account let there be an addition to wages while the pauper 
can get employment; he must either enter the house of industry in toto or 
not at all. The efficacy of this plan has been tried in various parts in 
England, and abundant testimony can readily be had as to its good effects. 
It may be necessary to add, that the house of industry should be placed 
under the grand jury inspection, and the Lord-lieutenants of counties 
should be constituted honorary inspectors, with a distinct. understanding 
that a minute attention to the state of the houses of industry in their 


respective counties was one of the most essential branches of their respon- 
sible office. 


No honest man, we think, can read the evidence contained in 
this able and truly candid statement, without feeling. that the ut- 
most danger to the safety of the State is involved in the neglect on 
the part of our government, of the facts and recommendations 
it presents. 

e cannot dismiss this subject without recurring to the speech 
of Sir Robert Peel. Of the style of that speech, we cannot, we 
are sorry to say, express our approbation. It is far too ambitious. 
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We never suspected Sir R. Peel of shining talents ; we always 
considered him an active, pains-taking, useful man of business, 
doing the work he had to do in a workmanlike manner. While he 
confines himself to the sphere for which nature intended him, he 
will always be respectable ; but from some parts of this production, 
it is, we fear, but too evident that he has a desire to addict himself 
to eloquence, notwithstanding the many beacons erected to warn 
ordinary men from so dangerous a course. We hope and trust he 
will not persevere. He may rest assured that if he had been born 
to be an orator, he would have found it out long ago. , Let him not 
mistake rant for energy. Let some friend inform him, that when 
he describes men in red coats defending a mountain pass against 
others in blue, as “rolling back the fiery tide which the exulting 
valour of France poured upon the heights,” he is invading the pro- 
vince of the rhapsodist, and transgressing the laws of taste as well 
as of gravitation. Such things may pass without observation in 
the hurry and excitement of an extemporaneous reply ; but when 
aman comes down to the House of Commons with a concocted 
speech, and afterwards publishes that speech, he challenges an 
i of his pretensions—he says, in fact, “‘ Look what I 
can do.” | 

Let Sir Robert Peel, above all things, desist from the vicious 
practice of every now and then trying his hand ata joke. Those 
who read the following passage, and who remember the brilliant 
wit and graceful play of fancy with which Mr. Canning used to 
delight the House, will not think that he has found a happy imi- 
tator in the Ex-secretary, who is evidently not at home in the 
department of Parliamentary pleasantry : 


I may, if I choose, range myself under the standard which has been 
erected by the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. ‘l'ennyson), the member for 
Lambeth. But really, Sir, the device which he has chosen for his shield 
is so little inspiriting, that I am forced to hesitate. If his war-cry had 
been, ** Down with the Bill!” or, “ Trial by Jury!” or, ‘ Stand by the 
Laws!” or, ‘‘ The British Constitution or Death!” one might have par- 
taken of the enthusiasm of your leader, and followed him at all hazards. 
But when the leader has chosen such a very unromantic motto,—when his 
standard is merely inscribed, ‘‘ That this bill be read a first time on this 
day fortnight ;”—when he rallies his followers with the sage advice, ‘‘ Let 
us wait a little,” ‘‘ Come, tarry awhile with me,” I have self-possession 
enough to resist his appeal.—pp. 43, 44. 


This is bitter bad— it is in the true crassa .MWinerva strain. Sir 
Robert is a scholar, and ought to know that mediocrity in wit 
comes within the statue of non concessere columne. 
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Art. X. 


1. Polish Tales. By the Authoress of “ Hungarian Tales. In 
3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1833. 


2. The Wondrous Tale of Alroy ; The Rise of Iskander. By 
the Author of “ Vivian Grey,” and “ Contasini Fleming,” &c. &c. 
In 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1833. 


3. The New Road to Ruin; a Novel. By Lady Stepney. In 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 1833. 


Tue work which we have placed in the first rank in the above 
catalogue of titles, deserves in every respect the distinction which 
such a preference implies ; for we find in these powerful tales the 
same vigorous genius, the same eloquence and accuracy of style, 
and the same judicious and skilful arrangement of plot and selec- 
tion of character which, so strikingly characterize the Hungarian 
Tales of Mrs. Gore. 

As we have before us the mighty task which nine solid volumes 
comprehends, we shall be excused, we are sure, by the reader, in 
plunging at once, in conformity with the highest authority on such 
occasions, iz medias res—into the business of the scene. The 
opening tale of Mrs. Gore’s work is entitled, “ The Confederates 
of Lubionki,” and is replete with scenes of deep interest. The 
story is briefly this :—In the year 1763, the young Count Cyclen- 
ske, after having made the tour of Europe, and resided for a lon 
time in Radel, returned to the province of Mazonsze, to take 

ossession of his estate of Wodarodko. Being an enthusiastic 
ae of his country, he is determined to ameliorate, if possible, 
the condition of the serfs and bondsmen on his estate. He ima- 
gines he has but to enfranchise them, and that, as if touched by 
the wand of an enchanter, they will be instantly turned into a free, 
happy, and industrious peasantry, like those he had seen in me 
England ; but never for a moment reflecting on the wretched an 
degraded state which they had been accustomed to. He arrives at 
Wodarodko, accompanied by a French cook and valet, together with 
an English groom and a Swiss porter. He gives a grand fete, at 
the conclusion of which he comes forward and presents the deeds 
of enfranchisement to the inhabitants of the six villages comprising 
his estates ; after which they disperse, some to-spend the night in 
riot, and others to confederate in order to throw off the yoke of 
Russia. ‘This scheme of freedom displeases the better farmers, 
who, by the laws of Poland, are free-born and noble, and who here- 
tofore possessed entire control over the serfs. They judge, and 
truly, that instead of bettering the condition of the serfs, the 
change will render them still more wretched, by making them idle, 
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lazy, and insubordinate. Amongst the most wealthy farmers on 
the Count’s estate is Felinski: this individual has two sons, the 
elder of whom has been taken under the protection of the young 
Prince Czartoryski, and is now a gay captain ; and Michaelokski, 
who has one pretty daughter, the heiress to all his estates. As 
Felinski returns home from the fete he passes through the six 
liberated village s, the greater number of which present a scene of 
riot and drunkenness, with the exception of the village of Lu- 
bionki, at the farther end of which was situated a cabin. From 
this spot, whither Felinski had retired, he heard harmonious voices 
chaunting the following choral hymn :— 


By each life-pulse, warmly beating,— 
By each hand, in hand we hold,— 
By each glance our glances meeting, 
Brothers hail!—The hour hath toll’d !— 
Unite !—Be free ! 


By yon forest branches waving,— 
By yon dread and starbright spheres, — 
By yon waves our pastures laving,— 
Brothers kneel!—Jehovah hears. 
Adore'—Be free ! 


By our swords, inglorious rusting,— 
By our land of death and birth,— 
By our faith, to heaven entrusting 
Life, love, honour, all on earth.— 
Arise !—Be free! 


He trembled as he listened, for he distinguished the voice of his 
younger and favourite son, Julinsky. After his return home, he 
upbraids Julinsky with being one of the a s the youth, 
of a fine and high-spirited temper, acknowledges that he is leagued 
with the confederates, in the hope of giving freedom to his country 
from the rule of Russia. 

Amongst those composing the confederation is old Ignacy, the 
charcoal-burner, and his two sons, Matiasz and Erazm ; they all 
cherish a deadly hatred against the elder son of Felinski, who had 
seduced their sister, Doska. Felinski is determined to break off 
the connexion which subsists between Julinsky and these persons, 
and for that purpose he suddenly appears in the midst of them, to 
beg that they will absolve his son from the oath by which they 
bound him, as he is going to send him out of the province. 

In the meantime, the gay Konstanty, the elder son of Felinski, 
arrives, and havin soundest away all his property, he conde- 
scends to ask for the hand of the fair Mincezka, the heiress of old 
Michaelokski. He does not meet, however, with a very friendly 
reception from the old farmer, the latter having already pledged his 
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word to give his daughter to the foolish son of a a, wet va in the 
same rank of life; and in case of her refusing this husband, she 
must go into a convent. Konstanty had already gained the affec- 
tions of the young heiress, so that he is not much abashed by the 
father’s refusal, and before departing, he finds an opportunity to 
whisper in her ear, that he will make her his bride. he returns 
through the forest, he hears loud cries for help; he proceeds to the 
lace whence the cries issued, and he finds an old friend of his, 
Symbhul, the Jew, leaning over the inanimate body of a young 
female ; the corpse Konstanty immediately recognises as his once 
dear Doska, who had been wounded by her brother. He assists 
the Jew in recovering her, and induees him to take her home to 
his old wife, Salomea, until she is quite restored, by promising him 
a purse of ducats. Ina few days, Konstanty goes to the Jew’s 
house, where he finds Doska recovering, but not, as he expected, 
gone into Luthania with Symhul; he had but just entered the 
house when the high constable of the Ratusz demands admission ; 
Konstanty is obliged to escape into the room where Doska is. 
The constable carries off the old Jewess, and fastens up the doors. 
Doska informs Konstanty, who dreads being discovered in the 
Jew’s house, that he can secret himself in a closet which is con- 
cealed by the tapestry ; he has scarcely taken refuge there, when 
he hears footsteps, as if ascending from beneath the floor of the 
chamber; he immediately extinguishes his lamp, and carefull 
peeps forth from his hiding place ; Presently, he beholds two dar 
figures advance into the centre of the room, one being Father 
Joachim, a Jesuit, belonging to a neighbouring convent, and the 
other the affianced lover of the pretty Mimeczka. The Jesuit 
persuades the simple fellow to renounce the heiress, by telling him 
she is in love with another; and then follows a conversation about 
the place where the confederates were to meet that night ; the pass 
nk is also mentioned. The priest then leaves, and Konstanty 
makes his escape, but not before he seizes hold of Nepomucen, 
the companion of the Jesuit, and thrusting him into the outer room, 
fastens the door on the outside ; on his road he changes clothes 
with a boor, and proceeds onward in the direction of the forest, 
in hopes of being a witness to the meeting of the confederates. 
He feels rather nervous when, on gaining the forest, he finds sen- 
tinels placed at regular distances, to whom he has to give the pass 
word, “ Polak! Swoy! Wolnose!” A Pole! a friend! liberty! 
Though he imagined there would be many at the meeting, he 
was not at all prepared for the spectacle which greeted his eyes 
when he emerged from the thicket. He beheld a space of about 
four hundred yards cleared, and at equal distances large trees placed 
as seats for the elders, and in the centre a circle of blazing young pine 
trees. Every voice was hushed as soon as Father Dionysius, the 
St. John of Zakon Jesuitow, rose up to address the assembled 
multitude ; he told them that they ought to be free and happy, and 
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that to attain this freedom, they must unite, and throw off the 
tyranny of the cruel Tzarina, the upholder of heretic dissidents. 

hen he concluded, the air resounded with long continued “ vivats.” 
As soon as these had ceased, lgnacy, the charcoal-burner, replied 
for his brethren of the Confederation, promising that, “ ere they 
again met, every hand would bear a weapon, eat. 8 to strike a blow 
for freedom and Polska!” “Konstanty saw enough in the assembly, 
and in the influence of the Jesuit, to justify him in resolving to pro- 
ceed at once to Warsaw, and present a true statement of his im- 
pressions to Prince Czartoryski. Before, however, he left the scene, 
the Jesuit took care to exhort his audience to observe more than 
usual circumspection in their conduct that day. “ Be, therefore,” 
said he, “ more than your usual circumspection observed in re- 
turning quietly, singly, and separately to your homes. Precipitate 
not yourselves towards the path, lest by widening and trampling 
the track, ye draw down upon our clearage the notice of the 
Hayducks or others, foes to the confederation of Lubionki. Let 
him who is nearest the wicket issue first ; each following in rotation, 
without outcry or contention.” 

Konstanty, however, ultimately proceeded to Warsaw, where he 
had an interview with Count Czartoryski; the latter received him 
with marks of unusual politeness. Hitherto he had played the great 
man towards his tenants, but on seeing Konstanty, he embraced him, 
and placed on his finger a precious ring, as a pledge of immediate pro- 
motion. If this act surprised Konstanty, how amazed must he 
have been when he was informed by the Count, that both should 
go dirctly to Count Bruhl, the minister, well known as the avowed 
enemy, for years, of Czartoryski. The result was the promise of 
a detachment of troops, in which Konstanty was to command, to 
the scene of trouble, for the purpose of putting down the Con- 
federacy. 

In the meantime, the news of the mortal illness of the King of 
Poland arrived at Lubloyst, the seat of the conspiracy, and: the 
intelligence was all that was required to bring matters to a crisis. 
The confederates agreed that the occasion had arrived for an insur- 
rection, and they determined that the King’s death should be the 
signal for a ‘eeilt: News soon arrived that the last sacrament had 
been administered to his Majesty. The confederates met, and 
agreed to march upon Lubloyst, 1 they were to take the prin- 
cipal persons in the employment of government. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the history farther : it is sufficient to 
say, that the royal troops beat the confederates ; that Lubloyst pre- 
sented, after the battle, a spectacle of dreadful accompt to the 
originators of the mischief; and that, finally, the heads of the 
confederacy fell victims to the victorious arms of the Crours. 

There is but little in this narrative to excite interest, the whole 
of its value being intended, no doubt, to consist in the details of 
manners and character, and to illustrate the condition of Poland 
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at the period in which the scene of the tale is laid: in this tespect 
it deserves to be perused. 


The next tale is of a different character, and in plot and exe- 
cution may be said to be the best in the volumes. It is entitled, 
«The Mill of Merimont,” and is occupied with a history of the 
strange fortunes of Stanislas. Whilst yet a young man, Stanislas 
Count Poniatofski was appointed minister plenipotentiary at the 
Russian court, the empress Elizabeth then filling the throne at St. 
Petersburgh. Here he was the “ observed of all observers,” and 
by the advantages of personal beauty and mental accomplishments 
became an object of general regard. The universal interest thus 
placed in him, was in no small degree promoted by the circum- 
stance of his having well-founded pretensions to the throne of 
Poland. One evening, at a grand fete that was given at court, he 
happened to meet with Catherine, afterwards the too-celebrated 
[impress of Russia. She was then a young woman of great beauty, 
but was badly treated by Elizabeth, who envied od hated her. 
She had been but recently married to the Duke of Courland, who 
was son to the reigning King of Poland, But the alliance origi- 
nated solely in political views; and it is needless to say, that the 
god of love was not easily prevailed on to give his sanction to such 
a union. The unappropriated heart of young Catherine was in- 
stantly devoted to Boniatofski, with whom she danced ; and from 
that moment she became virtually the wife of the Polish ambas- 
sador. At the palace of Oranienbaum, the faithless wife received 
her paramour for a considerable time, until, through the inter- 
ference of the Duke of Courland, he was ordered to retire from 
his diplomatic functions. ‘The scene of his departure from Cathe- 
rine is so well described, and it shows in so striking a light the 
nature of their intimacy, that we are induced to present some 
portions of it to the reader. It will give, at least, a tolerably 
faithful impression of Mrs. Gore’s great power of description : 


The last farewell of the guilty pair already hovered on their lips. All- 
ready the Grand Duchess had appended by a costly chain to the neck of 
Stanislas her miniature set in brilliants, ornamented with a tress of her 
beautiful auburn hair. Still, he lingered and lingered :—still Catherine, 
overwhelmed by their approaching separation, indulged in floods of bitter 
tears; wringing her hands in despair, and exclaiming that her enemies 
were victorious,—that she was about to lose her first and only friend ! 

‘“‘ They shall rue it !’—she cried, suddenly drying her cheeks, and rising 
with vehemence from the gorgeous sofa on which she had been reclining. 
‘“« My day of triumph will come :—I know it—I feel it;—Nature would 
not have put this energetic spirit into my bosom for other than mighty 
purposes. The tiara of the Tzars shall shine upon my brows as it never 
yet shone on those of the barbarous princes of Muscovy. Distant nations 
shall admit its supremacy ; and from the Baltic to the Caspian, the exult- 
ing Boyars of Russia shall know what it is to live under the rule of a 
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sovereign who would be feared as well as loved. The acclamations of new 
provinces and conquered kingdoms shall be heard in honour of Catherine :— 
commercial cities shall rise to adorn her empire ;—and the prosperity of an 
unnumbered population accredit the wisdom of her government. But it is 
not these alone will rejoice her soul and compensate her early privations. 
No !—Stanislas, no !—In the day of my triumph, in the day of my pride, 
I shall bend my ear amid the pzans of my people, to the feeble wailing of 
the crushed and ruined house of Saxony. So surely as I live and breathe, 
—so surely as I now clasp your hand within my own,—Charles of Courland 
shall grovel in the dust at my feet ; and you, even you, ascend the throne 
misgoverned by his father.—My picture hangs upon your bosom, Stanislas, 
—the picture of a Princess who has loved and been beloved as a woman, in 
extinction of all barriers of rank or duty placed by fate between our hearts ; 
—and by that pledge of tenderest confidence, I swear to you that Stanislas 
Poniatofski and none other shall reign in Poland, when Catherine—as the 
wife or widow of a T'zar-—ascends the Imperial throne !—My word and 
faith upon the promise!’ And seizing a pen from the golden standish by 
her side, she hastily traced ona slip of paper a solemn confirmation of 
her declarations, which she delivered folded into the hands of the startled 
Stanislas.—pp. 298—301. 


Poniatofski, however, did not at heart entertain any affection 
for Catherine ; his manifestations of attachment were merely as- 
sumptions employed by the courtier, and were therefore far from 
being the expressions of a sincere lover. 


The heightened colour suffusing her cheek, arms, neck,—the glance of 
energy amounting almost to inspiration in her eyes,—attested the sincerity 
of her soul ;—and Stanislas, kneeling at her feet, imprinted alternately a 
kiss of gratitude upon the fair hand extended towards him, and upon the 
effigy of its illustrious possessor, which he drew forth anew from his bosom 
to deposit in the golden case a record of her vow. But his air, attitude, 
and tone, were those of the successful courtier rather than of the im- 
passioned lover ; and policy, not tenderness, suggested the fluent expres- 
sions of his gratitude. Even amid the endearments lavished upon him by 
Catherine, his eye wandered restlessly around, and his ear was on the 
watch for some distant sound. It could not be fear that distracted his 
mind at such a crisis ;—for Poniatofski had preserved throughout the ener- 
vation of a court existence the dauntless and characteristic bravery of his 
race and country. It could not be dread of detection in his intercourse 
with the wife of the Duke of Holstein; for twelve months of unmolested 
security left them nothing to apprehend. No !—it was that the heart was 
wanting in his guilty homage to the future empress ;—that he had wor- 
shipped her as a shrine whence the favours of fortune might be dispensed, 
not cherished her as the object of a true and fervent affection. He was 
not indifferent,—he did not despise the partner of his illicit pleasures :—as 
a gallant of the Williams’ school he was gratified by her preference, or 
perhaps as aman of chivalrous feelings appreciating the extent of the 
sacrifice made in his favour, was even grateful for her love. But no tears 
arose in his eyes ;—no tremulous emotion suspended the utterance of his 
gratitude ;—the heart—the heart was wanting !—Rarely are sighs of fond 
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and intimate regard breathed beneath a roof whose gilded fretwork casts 
its brilliant reflections on flowing tapestry and draperies of rich brocade, 
such as the chamber where the Duchess of Holstein received the parting 
homage of her friend. Love (like certain flowers that refuse to blossom 
within the walls of cities) delights in the free air,—the sunshine or the 
shade. A legitimate child of nature, it languishes at a distance from the 
maternal bosom !—pp. 301—303. 


Poniatofski departed ; but, as he passed through the demesne, he 
stumbled upon some obstruction in his way. This proved to be 
Chedzim, a dwarf, who was kept for the amusement of the 
household. The dwarf conducted Stanislas into an adjoinin 
garden, and introduced him to a person in disguise, who turne 
out to be a lady. Her name was Axinia Dolgorucki, and she had 
been in the office of confidential attendant on Catherine. 

One of the reasons why the young ambassador did not return 
the affection of Catherine was, that his heart was pre-occupied. 
In fact, the real object of his affections was the female to whom he 
had been now unexpectedly brought by the dwarf. The young 
lady, whose name we have mentioned as Axinia, was herself of 
Polish extraction, and by the ruin of her family was compelled to 
reside in Russia against her warmest wishes. Sympathy for a 
countryman in danger, therefore, constituted one reason for the 
meditation of the unseemly interview which she contrived. Another 
motive was, that Stanislas and she had been early companions in 
their own country. However, in the course of her communication 
on the above occasion with the gentleman, she showed herself so 
utterly above all motives of personal interest, as to leave Stanislas 
with only a fuller admiration than ever of her character and per- 
son. Scarcely had the object of the interview been concluded, 
when a tumult was heard in the gardens ; the emissaries of Cathe- 
rine made their appearance, and it was only by the skill and dex- 
terity of the dwarf that Stanislas was able to escape without being 
seen by the armed party. 

It seems that during Axinia’s absence from the palace, Catherine 
had need of her presence, when the dreadful truth that she had 
been out nearly all night came to the knowledge of the royal mis- 
tress of the palace. Whilst Catherine was bursting with rage and 
disappointment, (for she concluded that Axinia was too friend] 
with her own husband, the Duke of Courland), the self-same 
Axinia was brought into her presence by the emissaries whom she 
had previously sent out to detect, as she thought, the Duke and 
the young lady together. She assailed Axinia with a volley of 
abuse ; but the latter unhesitatingly told the whole of what had 
happened, and, after stating her reasons for the meeting, she com- 
pletely succeeded in removing all grounds of jealousy or anger from 
the mind of Catherine. 

Mrs. Gore leaves the scene of these incidents for a while, and 
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carries her readers with her to the personal affairs of Stanislas. 
She informs us that it was neither to parent nor kinsman, that this 
young prince owed the perfect acquaintance which he possessed 
with the art of diplomacy. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the 
English minister at Warsaw, and now only remembered as one of 
those who perverted our poetry to the purposes of the brothel ; 
under the care of this man was Stanislas placed for a portion of 
his early life, and it was principally through him that the appoint- 
ment of ambassador at the Russian court was given to Stanis- 
las. 

Upon the escape of the latter frem the gardens of Catherine, in 
Russia, after the interview with Axinia, he retired to Poland, and 
there withdrew from public business and pleasure. He was grave, 
and silent, and seldom was seen to smile. All the world believed 
that the affection which he bore for Catherine was the main cause 
of his depression ; but those who knew him better, were convinced, 
that not Catherine, but Axinia, was the real source of his abstrac- 
tion. Seeing no possible prospect of again meeting her, however 
he might have desired a union with her, Poniatofski determined 
to leave his destinies to the development of time. 

In the meantime Elizabeth of Russia died; and, Catherine as 
the wife of the successor to the throne, was elevated to the dignity 
of Empress. In a little time the Duke of Courland, who had 
succeeded as Peter the Third, was set aside; and Catherine was 
declared sole sovereign of Russia. Upon this event taking place, 
she sent letters of greeting to Stanislas, saluting him as Augustus. 
The people of Poland had very soon the opportunity, by the death 
of the king, of realizing the suggestion of Catherine; for Ponia- 
tofski was elected to the sovereignty shortly after her accession. 
The coronation of Stanislas naturally followed; but all its glories 
were eclipsed by the sad sight of his beloved Axinia, who was 
omen at the ceremony, as the wife of the Prince Baratinhoff, the 

ussian ambassador. 

The history of this strange, and to Stanislas most lamentable 
event, was given to him by Axinia herself. We shall copy the 
following affecting scene : 


‘« And it is thus we meet again?’’ murmured Stanislas Augustus to the 
lovely representative of his imperial patroness; when, having at length 
shaken off the importunate homage of his courtiers at the splendid festival 
following the august ceremony, he stood alone with her for a moment in 
the illuminated halls of the Saxon palace: ‘“ our destiny accomplished— 
our hopes and hearts blighted for ever! Axinia, why have you done this : 
Axinia, wherefore have you abandoned me ?”’ 

‘Is my affliction no security against your reproaches?” faltered the 
Princess, raising her tearful eyes from the ground, and fixing them upon 
the brilliant and triumphant figure of Stanislas. ‘‘ Can you venture in my 
presence to term yourself unhappy; in mine, of whose miserable destinies 
you are the fatal origin °” 
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‘¢ Miserable!” reiterated the king, with scorn and bitterness. ‘‘ The 
gaudy trappings, the jewels, the precedence, which allured you to bestow 
your hand and heart upon a ruffian, have already then lost their charm in 
youreyes? But in what have J contributed to the evil ?” 

‘«« By the rashness which prompted the jealous vengeance of Catherine 
to enforce a marriage abhorrent to my feelings!” replied Axinia with 
firmness. 

** How!” ejaculated the bing, withdrawing from the brilliant throng 
into the deep embrasure muffled with hangings of velvet, beside which they 
were standing. ‘‘ The vengeance of Catherine ?” | 

‘* Can I designate in milder terms the persecution which first compelled 
me to the altar; and from the altar to your presence?” . 

‘* Thanks—thanks !” exclaimed Stanislas ; a renewed hope of happiness 
sparkling in his eyes. ‘ ‘hanks, Axinia, and blessings for the word. I 
am contented—your marriage was compulsory—your heart is free ;—or— 
(may I—dare I, extend my inferences) is mine ?—mine, and for ever !”’ 

‘* Mistake me not,” faltered the Princess, her fair face assuming the 
severity of offended virtue; ‘‘ nor, believe me, sire, so regardless of self- 
respect as re 

‘‘ Hush! ejaculated Stanislas, perceiving that the vigilant eyes of his 
cousin Princess Lubomirska were fixed upon the varying countenance of 
his lovely companion. ‘‘ Here, alas! as at Oranienbaum, jealous eyes are 
upon us! Must it never be my destiny to enjoy unwatched communion 
with her whese lightest glance, whose faintest breath, is more precious to 
my soul than all the bootless splendours heaped upon me? Oh! for one 
bright and blessed hour like that your gracious kindness once conceded 
me; that again, in the outpourings of your heart, I might read my destiny 
and its duties. Have you forgotten it, Axinia? Have you forgotten that 
summer moonlight—those fragrani gardens,—and the sacred holiday of 
happiness which has rendered the remembrance of all other pleasures, past 
or succeeding, so vain and valueless '”—pp. 84—§8. 





The fair authoress has thought it necessary to suppress the 
events of seven whole years of the history ok she had so dili- 
gently pursued, and brings before us the principal characters in 
that very new and strange relation which the lapse of so much 
time had effected. At the end of the stated term, Catherine had 
gradually inured her corrupted nature to the lowest degradations 
of sensuality—while Stanislas proved to be the feeble guardian 
of a distracted kingdom, and sought a refuge from the evils of 
his destiny in the pleasures of effeminate luxury. But such plea- 
sures are of a fleeting kind, and they proved so to Stanislas, who 
now turned for excitement to the charms of rural scenery. He 
would now mount his horse, and, arrayed in the simplest habit, 
would ramble for hours together through the valleys of the neigh- 
bourhood, conversing with the peasantry. In the course of these 
excursions, his majesty’s attention was more than once attracted 
to a neat farm-house, called Bielewsko. The situation and ar- 
rangements of this residence were peculiarly comfortable, but 
simple ; and the king was informed that the place belonged to a 
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widowed stranger, of whom nothing more was known, than what 
transpired through the medium of her extensive charities. 

The king’s curiosity was excited; and one evening, more by 
accident than design, he found himself within the precincts of a 
1, wood of ollard oaks, on the borders of the stream which 
skirted the gardens of the Bielewsko. Here his attention was 
caught by a strange object on the opposite bank ; and, crossing the 
stream to examine it, he found, to his inexpressible astonishment. 
that it was Chedzim, the dwarf, who instantly called forth all the 
recollections of Catherine and Axinia. It is scarcely necessary to 
tell the reader, that the mysterious widow of the cottage was no 
other than Axinia herself, who had occupied this residence for a 
long time, unknown to Stanislas. She received him in a manner 
very different from that which her former partiality for him entitled 
him to expect. Nor did she conceal the cause, but openly charged 
him with the faults with which his government was justly accused ; 
and she gave him to understand that it was the gallant, and brave, 
and sensible Prince Stanislas that she loved, and not the luxurious 
and idle King of Poland. This hostility, however, wore off, and 
the visits of the king to Bielewsko were renewed so frequently, 
that the parties were soon restored to the terms with each other on 
which they had formerly been placed. ‘This statement, however, 
must be made with an exception ; for Axinia knew well that the 
report of the king’s visits to her would reach the Empress Cathe- 
rine, who no doubt would, in her spirit of resentment, wreak ven- 
geance on Poland, whose interests were the dearest objects of Axi- 
nia’s heart. 

It was for this reason, too, that she declined the brilliant offer of 
marriage made to her by the king. The scene in which this re- 
fusal is given, is graphically detailed by Mrs. Gore : 


But although the fair and slender hand he held in his, trembled under 
the pressure, the tone assumed by Princess Baratinhoff in reply was cal- 
culated to chill the very soul of Stanislas. 

‘«« Let me entreat you, sire,” said she, ‘‘ to exercise this noble spirit of 
resistance in a better cause than the advancement of one who has no pre- 
tensions to the honour. If I am to apprehend your protestations as an 
evidence of regard, verify them, I beseech you, by ampler protection of 
the interests of the republic, and an honest zeal in the fortunes of its 
suffering patriots.” 

‘¢ Patriots !—when will my ears be delivered from that watchword of 
Polish sophistry !” cried the king. ‘‘ Every petty faction that lifts up its 
reptile-head in my dominions,—every polemic sectarian, or brawling par- 
tizan that can gather a handful of malcontents to raise a vivat in his honour, 
—all—all—are patriots !—Know they the meaning of the term ?—or you, 
Axinia,—you who cast it so scornfully in my teeth, are you infatuated 
enough to fancy the cause of the father-land aided by the endless brawls 


which, under the specious pretension of patriotism, distract our inefficient 
Diets ?”’— 
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‘* ‘Phe Confederation of Barr, and the armies of Pulawski and Radzivil,”’ 
said Axinia, ‘‘ rise above the condition of brawling factions. Their pur- 
poses are pure,—their efforts 37 

“Pure!” interrupted Stanislas, suddenly relinquishing her hand,— 
‘‘ when I tell you I have certain information that a conspiracy against my 
person has been set on foot by Pulawski.”’—pp. 144, 145. 





Axinia expressed her doubt of the truth of such a statement ; 
and, after the king had expressed a wish for that solemn hour when 
the remains of Stanislas would be carried to his marble couch at 
Krakow, the lady, piqued at his despondency, proceeded with the 
following remonstrance : 


‘* And you would hazard, in the mere misanthropy of wounded pride, 
the very existence you have not energy to devote to the interests of Poland !’’ 
cried the Princess, clasping her hands under the influence of a sentiment far 
different from that anticipated by the king. ‘‘ You, who shrink not from 
the encounter of hireling assassins—you, who can look without horror on 
the darkness of the grave,—-are yet so much a traitor to your fame as to 
stand by unmoved, while the monsters of the Borysthenes mow down your 
subjects with their scythes,—and wring forth the scanty substance of your 
people !—Can this be ?—Are you indeed imbued with a stoie’s scorn of 
death, yet insensible to that consciousness of virtue, that ennobling love of 
fame, which places the brightest existence of a sovereign in the well-being 
of his people and the veneration of posterity ?—Reflect, sire,—reflect ere 
you renounce the glorious destinies yvouchsafed by Providence,—reflect that 
as you live and act,—as you fling off or rise superior to the yoke of the 
oppressor, future ages will revile you as a feeble egotist,—the consummat- 
ing curse of a falling kingdom; or honour you among our heroes of Poland, 
the cradle and the grave of chivalry !” 

‘It is too late!” faltered Stanislas, covering his face with his hand. 

‘« It is not too late!’ exclaimed the Princess. ‘‘ There is yet time to 
achieve the salvation of your native country, or to embalm your memory in 
the love of her children. Appeal to their hearts in your own cause !—Dis- 
dain these paltry cabals of the capital,—lay bare every degrading subter- 
fuge of Russian policy. Be yourself! Proclaim yourself chief of this 
republic, not by the protection of a blood-stained Empress, but by the force 
of your own heroism, the influence of your own virtues.” 

‘“« And what will be the guerdon of my devotion ?” inquired the King. 

‘* The approval of your own heart,—the eternal favour of Heaven.” 

‘*‘ Both—both are insufficient,” cried Stanislas, ‘‘ while you continue 
thus coldly disdainful of my affection.” 

«* Misjudge me not so idly !’—replied Axinia. ‘‘ You cannot, you do 
not, believe me indifferent to the friend associated with every fearful crisis 
of my eventful life-—-No! you cannot believe me indifferent. You know as 
fully as though my lips had long confirmed your knowledge, that Stanislas 
of Pulawy is still,—still,—-still and ever— dearer to my soul than aught on 
earth, save the fortunes of my persecuted country.”—pp. 147—149. 


The king was persevering, and nothing now was talked of but 
the approaching marriage of his majesty with the widow. He in- 
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vited her to abandon her retreat, and take up her residence at the 
Belvedere. 

At the time that she was preparing to make this change, the 
dwarf, in whom she had placed the greatest reliance at all times, 
warned her of the consequences of what she was about todo. He 
told her that ruin awaited Stanislas, and that she; of course, would 
be a sharer in his calamities. | 

The terms upon which Axinia consented to this alliance were, 
that Stanislas should enrol himself amongst the friends of- the 

eople. His assent to this arrangement drew upon him the hosti- 
ity of all his family ; and, at a concerted meeting of all its mem- 
bers, the oldest, the Prince Czartoryski, took the parole, and in- 
veighed bitterly against the two-fold determination of Stanislas. 

t was, on quitting this assembly, which Stanislas left so 
abruptly as to be too quick for his attendants, that the famous 
personal attack was sade upon this king. ‘The account is given 
by Mrs. Gore with erent spirit. She describes the humiliations 
and ill-treatment which his majesty endured from the vulgar 
conspirators. It is sufficient to say that he was put into a state 
of great bodily suffering, having been compelled to walk barefooted 
all night over a muddy country. The persons who accompanied | 
the persecuted king gradually abandoned him during the night ; 
and, when day-light approached, he found himself lying on the wet 
ground, exhausted with fatigue, and with no more than a single 
conspirator with him, whose name was Kosinski. Being altogether 
unable to cope with Kosinski, the King induced him, by promises, 
to allow him to bend his feeble steps towards a spot which he knew 
not to be distant. This was the Mill of Mariemont ; and, having 
obtained the permission of his companion, he took the road to the 
Mill. Here the party received the greatest rudeness; but at 
length they gained admission, and prevailed on the miller and his 
family to furnish what accommodation they could afford. 

From this retreat his majesty despatched messengers for some 
of his most confidential adherents, who ultimately carried him in 
triumph into Warsaw. 

On his arrival he was met with joy by the inhabitants; but his 
satisfaction was overwhelmed in grief when he found that Axinia was 
no more. The intelligence of her fate was communicated by the 
dwarf, who alone could be found possessed of sufficient courage for 
the bold task. When the dwarf was introduced into the hing’ 
presence, the latter addressed him : 


‘“‘ Chedzim !” exclaimed the king, starting from his reclining position, 
as he noted the sinister expression pourtrayed on the countenance of the 
old Tatar.—‘*‘ What tidings from Bielewsko ?” 

But instead of vouchsafing a reply, the whole person of the dwarf seemed 
convulsed with unspeakable emotion. A moment's pause imparted a stony 
rigidity of aspect scarcely Jess ominous of evil. 
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‘‘ How is the Princess?” faltered Stanislas, scarcely capable of: ut- 
terance.—‘‘ Well.” 


«« And where ?”’ 

« At rest !” 

‘‘ Chedzim,—your voice and aspect thrill me with horror !—Speak out! 
— What has induced my Axinia to withhold from me the consolation of her 
presence '—When comes she to the Belvedere,—and where are we to meet 
again 2” 

In the presence of the King of kings!” replied the old Kalmuck, in a 
stern and steady voice. 

‘« Has any evil befallen your lady ? What—what have you done ?” 

‘‘ Laid her in her bed of everlasting rest; and lo! the stone is rolled 
back to the door of the sepulchre !”” replied the dwarf. 

‘‘ Explain at once the origin of the fatal catastrophe,” interposed 
General Coccei, perceiving that his royal master was now incapavle of 
utterance. 

‘‘ Speak, you; for you know all!” retorted the old man, ‘‘ and the 
words are anguish in my mouth.” 

‘‘The lamented event to which he alludes,” observed the Bishop of 
Ploczko, who now officiously. sustained the person of the king, ‘‘ appears 
to be one among the many frightful results of the late impious attack upon 
the life of your majesty. Princess Baratinhoff, having by some inexpli- 
cable means obtained warning of the sacrilegious outrage about to be per- 
petrated, dispatched an express to the city ; which, it appears, must have 
been waylaid by the conspirators.” 

‘* Not content with the zeal of her household,” continued the General, 
in a more soothing tone, ‘‘ it appears that her Highness insisted upon ac- 
companying her servants’ on foot, unescorted, in the dead of night, for 
the purpose of giving further alarm, to the head quarters of the Russian 
troops.” 

‘‘In our parley with the first Russian patrol,” faltered Chedzim, the 
tears streaming down his withered face as he spoke, “ a gang of ruffians 
made towards us,—challenged the sentinel,—fired upon us———” 

‘‘ Enough,” interrupted Stanislas. ‘‘ Enough—enough !—The rest I 
know. She perished! My Axinia exhaled her last sigh in my presence, 
even while my thoughts were engrossed by mischances all my own.” 

‘‘ No!” interrupted the harsh voice of Chedzim, ‘‘ she survived ;—sur- 
vived to be carried back to the blessed roof to which your presence has 
proved a consuming pestilence ; to endure torments with the fortitude of a 
saint ;—to expire in anguish with the resignation of a martyr. With her 
dying lips she blessed your name,—she blessed the name of Poland—she—” 
But the words expired upon his lips; and, turning aside his head, the old 
man wept aloud.—pp. 234—237. 


Stanislas, however, bore the loss with patience, and the scene of 
the eventful drama closes in the midst of the pompous ceremonies 
which were prepared to celebrate the safe return of his majesty. 

The fortunes of Stanislas being the subject of authentic his- 
tory, we are enabled to compare the present otion with the reality. 
The chief passages cf this tale are founded in fact, and the portion 
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which relates to the king’s taking refuge in the mill, is founded on 
the narration of the real event, given by the king himself to the 
English ambassador, Sir Thomas Wroughton. It'will be found in 
Coxe’s Travels in Russia and Poland; and forms the ground- 
work of an episode in Miss Porter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

The concluding tale is a very short one, called “ Pasieka ; or, 
the Bee Farm.” It is a story of Samogitia, a favoured place, dis- 
tinguished from all the other parts of Poland, by the circumstance 
of its land being parcelled out into commodious farms, and the state 
of the people being far more comfortable than is generally the case in 
that part of the north of Europe. The narrative possesses nothing 


_ of great interest to make it worth our while to enter into the par- 


ticulars of the story ; and we therefore dismiss these volumes for the 
present, with a deliberate conviction of the truth of the character 
as a writer, which we had assigned to Mrs. Gore. 

“The Wondrous ‘Tale of Alroy” is a romance, written on a 
lan, and in a style, altogether original ; but how far calculated to 
ave success, we shall not take upon us to decide. 

The great object of the author seems to be to present to the 
public a picture of the average character of oriental life; and in 
choosing as the period for the time of his illustration, the twelfth 
century, he feels that he is justified in the arrangement, inasmuch 
as but little difference in manners and habits has, never since that 
remote era, been introduced in the east. The representation of 
the manners, as they were formed in the twelfth century, says the 
author, will therefore stand good as a description of those of the 
present day. 

The most authentic account which we have of Alroy, shows him 
to have been either an enthusiast or an impostor. The sultan, 
before whom he was once conducted, made some inquiries of him ; 
he replied, that he was the Messiah. He seems to have been well 
acquainted with magic, and other mysteries peculiar to those times. 
At the period of his appearance, the caliphate was in a condition 
of rapid decay, which allowed the Seljukian sultans, or magistrates 
of the provinces, to be absolute masters instead of the caliph, who 
had been left, as it was thought by Divine command, as governor 
of the whole. These smaller sultans had divided the dominions 
held by the successors of the Prophet, into four portions, each giv- 
ing birth to a title ; so that the ancient caliphate was separated into 
so ow | jurisdictions, the rulers of which were called Sultan of 


‘Bagdad, Sultan of Persia, Sultan of Syria, and Sultan of Roum, 


or Asia Minor ; but the common vice of luxury soon corrupted 
these sultans, and it was not until they saw the whole country 
threatened by the mvasion of the kings of Karasme, that they 
began to consider the danger of their situation. The Arabian 
power sustained also not a little prejudice from that of the He- 
brew. In the east, the Jews, upon the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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were in the habit of holding periodical meetings for all purposes of 
jurisdiction and internal regulations. At their head was a native 
ruler, who was said to be a descendant of David, and to whom they 
gave the title of “The Prince of Captivity.”. These princes were 
still in existence, when Alroy rose to fix the attention of the eastern 
world by his powers of mind. 

The nature of this romance is not such as will allow us to delay 
long upon it: it is altogether a mere emanation of an eccentric 
fancy rioting in its own licentiousness, and giving shapes and forms 
to the ideal superstitions of the dark ages. The style is elevated 
to the scale of the formal and primitive character of Ossian’s 
poems, and savours more of the arrangement which belongs to me- 
trical poetry, than that which is natural to prose. | 

In justifying the employment of the strange style which he has 
formed, the writer admits that it is one of his own invention. Con- 
scious of the hazard which attends so bold an experiment, he has 
not resolved upon coming before the public with his discovery, 
without previous meditation, as well as examination of its qualities. 
Notwithstanding the precautions of our author, we fear that he 
has not been quite successful in exempting himself from all objec- 
tion on the score of his style ; at all events, we feel quite certain 
that few will be found in his train as voluntary imitators. 

The third work which we have got to notice, is the “ New 
Road to Ruin,” by Lady Stepney. ‘The story turns on the history 
of an English family, which formed a portion of the aristocracy of 
the country. We regret to say, that we despair of being able to 
justify to the reader any promise of gratification from an analysis 
of this work. ‘The characters are much too numerous ; they have 
each too many independent interests to attend to, they come upon 
the scene too abruptly in succession, to allow the reader to be 
aware of what is really passing, or what is the direct object of 
calling such a mass of human beings together. 

It would be in vain, even if it were desirable for us, to attempt 
presenting any thing like a sketch of the narrative, eternally dis- 
tracted as it is by episodes and accidental circumstances, which 
effectually obliterate the whole of the incidents that should be 
remembered, in order to enable us to keep up the thread of the 
story. We lament exceedingly the necessity, which truth and 


justice impose upon us, of speaking harshly of a performance to 
which a lady has affixed her hand. 
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Arr. XI.—Remarks on the United States of America, with 
regard to the Actual State of Europe. By Henry Dunrine. 
Small 8vo. London: Simpkin and Marshall. Amsterdam: 
Sulpke. New York: Jackson. 1833. ) 


Tue object which the author of this work has had in view, is to 
reconcile the vast differences which subsist between the accounts 
of America, given by the travellers from various countries, who have 
visited the former continent in recent years. This is a task, which, 
if performed with judgment and impartiality, cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of useful and important consequences. 

The first point which the author discusses, is the fundamental 
one—will the North American Union last? According to the ra- 
tional meaning of the word, government is a power constituted by 
common consent, for the purpose of promoting mutual intercourse, 
for the protection and happiness of the community where it exists. 
The constitution of the United States of America appears to be 
a realization of this description for it is an aggregate of separate 
States, each having its government modified so as to suit the local 
circumstances, and the peculiar wants, of those who are under its 
application. He thinks, then, that the notion which now makes such 
rapid strides in Europe, as to the probable speedy dissolution of the 
North American Union, is unjustifiable, and may easily be shown 
to beso. The different States, in the first place, are linked to- 
gether in one bond of union by the most intimate connexions, by 
a common language, by a sense of the necessity of maintaining 
that system of general activity which now subsists so much to the 
general benefit. He concludes, therefore, that the advantages of 
a permanent union will always be so obvious to the general body 
of Americans, as to render it very unlikely that any portion would 
withdraw. ‘The author touches with great good feeling, and a just 
sense of what is wise and right, upon many subjects which have 
been but recently brought to our attention, and to which he looks 
as sources of apprehension, lest the harmony of the American 
nation should be destroyed. But he looks to the termination of 
all differences, whenever they may happen to arise, in consequence 
of the certainty there is, that a preference for an ultimate greater 
advantage will always direct the experienced mind to put up with 
present and minor grievances. 

The second of the propositions, upon which Mr. Duhring explains 
his opinions, caiilenda an oe pa into the fact—has the want 
of an established church produced a want of religion in the United 
States? The author aL genre declares that his opinion is 
against such a belief, and he thinks that the impression which 


prevails in Europe to the effect, that there is a want of religion in 
America, and that that want is caused by the absence of a church, 
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is to be explained by the circumstance, that a false notion is usually 
ettedteinas of what a church really is. 

A church, observes the author, is a society of men agreeing in 
opinion on religious subjects, and meeting together for the De 
of mutual instruction, and to pay jomt devotion to the Supreme 
Being. ‘The people of America, ka contends, possess these societies, 
and have their general conventions, synods, and presbyteries. It 
is true that the public worship, and the whole of the religious 
institutions of America, are different from those of other countries ; 
for it is natural to expect that they would partake of the genius of 
the political and moral character of the inhabitants. This in fact 
is so, and the same independence, the same disposition to prefer 
popular rights, the same plainness and simplicity, which govern 
them in their lives and actions, as citizens and members of so- 
ciety, pervade also their regulations for the carrying on of public 
worship. How the principle adopted in this respect operates, may 
be judged of from the following extract :— 


We see inthe United States no ministers of the gospel in splendid attire, 
or leading a life of luxury and grandeur: but was such a life their primitive 
destination? Is this in harmony with the doctrines, the life, and the death 
of Christ, the ‘founder of our religion? Is their kingdom of this world? 
He that cannot submit himself to privations is no fit minister of the gospel. 
He who would instruct others in submission to God’s will, in resignation 
to what Providence has thought wise to decree for us, must follow his 
primitive instructions, or he is no good divine. He who pretends to teach 
others how to walk with righteousness in a humble way of life, must prac- 
tise the same himself. That holy spirit, that direction of the mind towards 
another, a better world, which it is his duty to infuse into the hearts of his 
fellow-men, must first have penetrated himself. 

In the United States the station of a clergyman, though often connected 
with a handsome income, is not however an object of ambition, but that of 
doing good ; it offers no worldly rewards to those who are unfit for it, and 
who do not feel a real calling for so sublime a career in life. Every-ap- 
pointed clergyman must also live in his parish. He cannot lead a life some- 
what unspiritual in a foreign capital or country, while a poor curate, who 
gets for his labours perhaps not the twentieth part of what the parishioners 
have to pay for their religicus instruction, is ordered to perform the local 
duties. Such a state of things has no existence in the United States, nor 
is it likely to last in the mother country. Already have inquiries been re- 
peatedly urged, ‘‘ whether the benefices of the church are not many of 
them too splendid for its true object; and whether their tendency is not 
rather to give the clergy secular than spiritual views.”—pp. 41, 42. 


It is not to be doubted that the policy of the States of America, 
which prevents any institution, in the form of a religious one, from 
becoming a legalised political engine, is far more consonant with 
true religion, and shows a deeper respect for its doctrines, than that 
which has converted religion into a traffic, of which money, much 
more than the spiritual welfare of the community, is the primary 
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object. How can we deny that the dignities of our church are 
disposed of, not to those most worthy by their merits, but to those 
best calculated by the accident of circumstances, to serve the poli- 
tical interests of the particular reigning faction? We will not 
advert to the proofs which the author adduces for the purpose of 
justifying his remarks on the differences existing between the clergy 
in both countries ; these distinctions are notorious, and it would be 
invidious, perhaps, at the present moment, to revert to them. 

A popular English writer has promulgated a statement, which 
has been readily received in Europe, to the effect, that the women 
of America do not enjoy, in the United States, that station in 
society which has been allotted to them elsewhere. Mr. Duhring 
contends, that in no pet of the world are the just rights of females 
more sacredly regarded, or the limits of their duties more clearly 
defined. ‘The policy of society in America is to limit women to 
the circle of their domestic relations at home, and neither to 
degrade them into menials, nor to encourage them to paths which 
should be trodden only by members of the male sex. 

The next subject is education, and its connexion with civil and 
political institutions. The author is of opinion, that a government 
is bound tosee that the competent education of its subjects is 
properly provided for. If possible, he tells us, occasion must be 
given to every person to instruct himself in the general principles 
of true religion, in his moral and civil duties, in reading and 
writing, in the fundamentals of arithmetic, and of some mechanical 
art or handicraft work. Upon the subject of studying the dead 
languages, the author has the following just remarks : 


With regard to the study of the old or dead languages, many erroneous 
ideas still prevail. ‘To maintain, that without having passed through those 
studies men will never become good scholars in the living languages, is, at 
least, as regards the more northern languages, certainly going too far. 
Nor can I agree with those who profess, that, in awakening the faculties 
of the human mind, the study of the old or dead languages is of so de- 
cided a superiority to the study of the modern or living languages as to make 
it a general rule to begin with it, in order to the instruction of all the more 
elevated classes of society. ‘l'eachers who have been brought up according 
to the old fashion naturally cling to imbibed prejudices, and not less, per- 
haps, to their personal interest. Among young men generally, who 
have no intention to enter what we call the more learned professions, the 
period is but very short for their intellectual culture, and should carefully 
be made use of to instruct them in all that may be practically useful for 
them. ‘The knowledge of several living languages is daily becoming of 
more importance ; and to study the works of distinguished writers of their 
own age certainly will be found more generally useful, and yield greater 
satisfaction, than a vain ability to impose upon the vulgar mind by some 
Latin or Greek quotation.— pp. 141, 142. 


The system of private, or family education is scarcely known in 
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America, so universal is the belief there that public mstruction is 
preferable. 

This is unquestionably the best course to be adopted in a coun- 
try where eligibility. for the performance of political duties. belongs 
to every man; st where, therefore, he cannot be too early accus- 
tomed to live in large assemblies, so as to accommodate his mind to 
the condition which-awaits his maturer age. 

Upon the two subjects subsequently treated of by our author, 
namely, emigration and the agriculture of America, we have too 
lately expressed our opinion to enter upon these topics at present. 
We cannot, however, avoid recommending a perusal of these parti- 
cular chapters, by those particularly interested in the great problem 
of population, as containing views supported by good sense and 
sanctioned by experience. ‘This character does not belong to the 
author’s remarks on these two subjects alone ; it fairly applies to 
the whole of the production, which, we hope, will be extensivel 
read ; for we are satisfied that its arguments and its facts cannot fail 
to circulate sound opinions as to questions on which the unin- 
structed judgment of Englishmen is exceedingly liable to error. 





Art. XII.— Letter to the Rate-payers of Great Britain, on 
the Repeal of the Poor Laws; to which ts rm “eat the Out- 
line of a Plan for the Abolition of the Poor Rates at the end 
of three Years. By J. Sepewick, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, late 


Chairman of the Board of Stamps. 8vo. London: Ridgway. 
1833. 


Tue author of the present volume is by no means unknown to the 
public, either in his avowed capacity of late Chairman of the Board 
of Stamps, or in his unavowed character of editor of the date 
British Press. That he is fully entitled to attention when he treats 
upon a subject of interest to the general community, will be readily, 
we think, conceded. 

A great portion of the work before us is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the evils of which the Poor Laws, in the opinion of the 
author, essentially consist. He considers the laws to be objection- 
able, not merely because they are habitually ill-administered, but 
also on account of their being at variance with every enlightened 
principle of public policy. Again, not only are these laws purely 
mischievous, but their noxious influence spreads like an epidemic 
over every branch of industry ; the manufacturer feels them, the 
farmer is ground by them, and the tradesman —_ them as a 
most obnoxious source of oppression. Mr. Sedgwick challenges any 
man to lay his finger on a single one of the statutes which compose 
the mass of our English Poor Laws, and say, that it bears the 
marks of a sound and statesman-like intellect. No individual, he 
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repeats, would have the hardihood to declare the contrary, so satis- 
fied must he be, that one and all of these laws are nothing more 
than puerile experiments, pernicious in their application and results. 
The proof, he says, of the justice of the character assigned to these 
laws, is contained in the devining fact, that, whilst the poor rates 
increase, the poor themselves multiply more and more, whilst the 
progress of misery and crime outstrips the advance of both. 

It would be idle in us to pursue Mr. Sedgwick through his long 
and complicated reasoning, to make out the impolicy of retaining 
the Poor Law system. ‘The great condition upon which any change 
could be allowed, even by those most ready to get rid of the Poor 
Laws, would be the substitution of some other plan capable of 
accomplishing the object for which the former laws were instituted, 
without, at the same time, involving their overwhelming abuses. 
We do not know if Mr. Sedgwick’s project is fully calculated to 
answer the proposed end: nevertheless, we deem it to be worth 
examining at all events. 

We think it only fair to mention, that the considerations thrown 
out by Mr. Sedgwick, and of which we shall give the public some 
notion, are offered by him merely as the ground-work of a system 
which is subject to modification, as local circumstances, and the 
state of particular districts or parishes, may require. 

The first point to be considered, then, is the diminution of ex- 
penditure. To accomplish this, it is necessary to examine strictly 
the workhouse establishment, the abuses of which, according to 
Mr. Sedgwick, are manifold, but are concealed by those officiall 
connected with it, because they have an interest in upholding intch 
abuses. ‘The second duty, connected with the reform of the work- 
house, is the lessening the amount of the sums distributed in the 
shape of parish allowance to out-paupers. When the sum to be 
appropriated to this class, and the conditions on which it is to be 
distributed, are determined, it will be necessary to announce, says 
Mr. Sedgwick, that no pauper, or child, or children of any pauper, be 
received in future into the parish workhouse. An end, in his opinion, 
must be put at once to all expectations on the part of the poor, 
that they will be provided for any more in these receptacles. Let 
the aged, and infirm, and all those who are at present inmates of 
the workhouses, remain; but let the doors be closed against fresh 
applicants. 

But if, after effecting every necessary retrenchment, we find that 
there is still a number of poor to be provided for, in consequence 
of their being unable to work or obtain employment, then we are 
taught to look to emigration as the only resource. Supposing it to 
be admitted, that emigration is a commendable mode of disposing 
of paupers, the next question, necessarily, will be, how are they to 
be supplied with the expense necessary to transport them to distant 
countries? ‘The author replies, that a colonial emigration fund 
should be established, and the capital composing it might readily 
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be constituted by an appropriation of one-halfthe yearly sum levied 
on the various parishes. ‘T'he principal objection to such an ar- 
er as this is, that the expense incurred for the transport of 
each emigrant will create a heavier pressure than it will be in the 
power of the parochial body to addin’ but Mr. Sedgwick pro- 
ceeds to show, by a practical example, that this is by far the least 
— contrivance. The example we shall state in his own 
words: 


Let us take an agricultural capitalist, whose capital enables him to em- 
ploy, with a profit, fifty farming men, and no more, at ten shillings a week. 
Upon these wages they contrive to subsist; they can get but very homely 
fare, but enough, however, for health, and to keep their strength up to their 
work. The wages of these fifty labourers at ten shillings is 25/. per week, 
or 1300/7. per annum. 

Now, of a given number applying to the overseer for parish allowance, 
Jet us assume that fen are able-bodied men, well capable of husbandry 
wotk. To avoid their becoming a burthen to the parish, the overseer 
applies io this farmer to take them into his employ. His reply is,—-‘‘ I 
cannot afford to engage more,—my capital will but barely employ the 
number of hands I already have.’’—However, the poor’s rate being already 
oppressive, and he being anxious to keep these ten men off the parish, at 
length agrees to take them on the farm at 8s. a week; but 1300/. a year 
being the utmost amount he can set apart for the payment of wages, he has 
no alternative but to reduce the wages of the whole number 2s. per week. 
The fifty murmur greatly at this reduction, but they have no resource but 
to submit. 

The farmer, instead of fifty men at 10s. a week, has now sixty men at 
8s., which amounts but to 24/.; he is thus a clear gainer of one pound per 
week, or 52/, a year. 

This goes on for a year, at the end of which, there being a constant suc- 
cession of pauper applicants, fen more are selected, which, like the former, 
were brought up to husbandry. Application is made to this farmer as 
before; the same answer is given. He has already as many servants as he 
can profitably employ. The overseer urges the danger that they will be- 
come burdensome to the parish; while the poor’s rate is already eating up 
the profit of the land, and these men besides are willing to work at six 
shillings per week. It being so, they are taken on. But bis capital will 
not allow him to employ seventy hands at 8s. a week, when sixty will do 
the work; accordingly the same process is resorted to as before. The 
former sixty must be reduced to 6s. a week, that being the price at which 
these men are willing to work, and the overseer will even furnish more at 
that price, if required. ‘The whole sizty are now in a state of agitated dis- 
content; if they desert their employ, the parish will refuse them relief. 
What resource is there? None. No better terms can be procured; -a 
slow consent, extorted from them by necessity, is at length obtained, and 
the new compact is agreed to.—pp. 106—108. 


The recommendation of Mr. Sedgwick is, that nothing more 
should be attempted for the first year beyond the establishment of 
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a colonial eo ge fund, and effectual measures for procuring 
every practicable retrenchment. [Tor the latter purpose, he sug- 


ests that an inspector should be appointed, whose duty it com 
be to inquire into the age, condition, general character, and means 
of living, of every person receiving parish allowance at their own 
houses. His duty should be to ascertain whether the pauper be 
married or single, the number of his children, if any, the sum re- 
ceived by each, and how long the family was on the parish. All 
such particulars were to be laid formally before certain directors ; 
these directors to be chosen after a form hereafter described. 

The agents of emigration should be recognised by government 
according to this plan ; and they should be allowed to hold official 
communication with the colonial department. 

With the view of giving facility and due effect to the general ar- 
rangements, it is proposed that a central board of management 
should be established in each county. This tribunal would act as 
a medium of communication between the several parishes and in- 
corporated districts. These several boards should be controlled by, 
and should correspond with, a general board of management, to be 
established in London. The latter board would act finally in all 
matters that related to the passage of the emigrants, and would 
carry on the necessary intercourse with the colonial department. 

Such is the nature of the machine destined to perform the duty 
of superintendants to the system of emigration. It now remains 
to be seen how the practical business itself is to be accomplished. 
It is therefore proposed, that the boards should be required to take 
especial care that none but proper objects, as respects health, age, 
sex, and general character, should be selected for emigration. 

With respect to the discretion of choosing, on, the ground of age 
and sex, the fittest persons to be sent out as emigrants, there is a 
great deal of precaution to be used; nor do we know that a better 
account of the motives which dictate this preliminary vigilance was 
ever given, than that contained in the very able, but unpretending 
work of Mrs. Martineau, in her J//ustrations of Political Economy. 


We guete the passage alluded to, from the dialogue between the 
two feigned characters, Mr. Jackson and Frank. 


The entire effect of emigration depends on the selection of those who 
are to go. ‘The number of persons who become marriageavle every year 
in this country is now 800,000. If these were all sent out, it is plain the 
country would be depopulated in the course of a single generation ; but if 
we sent out the same number of old persons, it would make a very small 
difference in the amount of the people at home; and it would not be worth 
the colony’s while to receive those who wculd bring little labour and no 
population. If, again, we sent out that number of men and boys to a 
colony, where there are few women already, we should afford ourselves 
only a half relief, and giving the colony nothing more than the present 
labour of these men and boys ; whereas, by sending out equal proportions 
of men and women, we give the colony all their descendants as well as 
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themselves, and free ourselves from the same amount of labour, which we 
do not want. 

A much smaller number than 800,000 would be enough then, sir, to thin 
our population sufficiently ? 

Certainly. If, instead of sending out people of all ages, we were to select 
those who become marriageable, one-sixth of that number, or about 133,000 
emigrnting annually, would prevent our population increasing, and this 
might be done at an expense not exceeding a fourth of the sum annually 
raised for poor-rate, sending half to America and half to Australia. This 
would be well worth while, even if there were to be no repayment of ex- 
penses, which there might and ought to be from colonies where labour is 
much wanted.—pp. 113, 114. , 


The next consideration, after the choice of the emigrants, is the 
nature of the terms of emigration. Mr. Sedgwick proposes that 
the price of the passage being fixed, the sum should be deposited in 
proper hands, as a loan to the emigrant, who must agree to repay 
the amount by four annual instalments derived from his wages.— 
The applicant for the assistance of the board, to enable him to 
yr ane must have a certificate frow the minister and church- 
warden, certifying that he is a pauper settled in a particular parish. 
A week’s notice verbally, or in writing, is required to be given to 
the clergyman and churchwarden by the party who applies, in 
order that the proper inquiries may be prosecuted before the certifi- 
cate is given. - 

Its being already provided that the emigrants should repay the 
loan advanced for their expenses, it is essential that, on their ar- 
rival, seme occupation should be in readiness for them, in order 
that they should have the opportunity of earning sufficient to an- 
swer the claim. 

Mr. Sedgwick proposss that a warden of parochial emigrants 
should be ready, at the appointed place, to receive the emigrants, 
and that a warden should be established in the country to which 
the emigrants are sent, for each of the counties of Great Britain. 
But, though this were the case, still the system of superintendance 
might, by possibility, be exercised in an imperfect manner. Our 
author, therefore suggests, as an effectual remedy, that a warden- 
general should be appointed, as well for the better carrying of the 
subordinate part of the system into effect, as for the farther pur- 
poses to be afterwards mentioned. 

When the emigrant arrives, he must deliver in to the warden of 
his county, a statement of his name and residence, into whose ser- 
vice he has entered, and in what capacity, the wages, the term of the 
hiring, and the date of entering the service. The warden is then 
to give notice to the settler who employs the emigrant that a 
loan is due, and that he should pay it in the instalments already 
mentioned. 

So much for the first year. In the second year, prudent arrange- 
ments will be carried into effect. ‘The number of emigrants will be 
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considerably reduced ; and it is calculated, that if the same pro- 
pe of poor rates as was appropriated in the first year, be af.- 
orded in the second, this sum, to the surplus of the preceding year, 
will constitute a total of 18,000/. applicable to the expenses of emi- 
gration. But Mr. Sedgwick proposes that the allowance of the 
second year, to this class of paupers, should be diminished one-half ; 
and By after this second year, the allowance be wholly discon- 
tinued. 

The third year arrived, the overplus of the two former years is 
to be paid over to the Emigration Fund. But the poor rates are 
still to be levied for one year longer, and the proceeds to be placed 
in a parochial bank, which is to have the enjoyment of the fol- 
lowing privileges : To issue its own notes, as any country bank; 
that it is not in its issue of notes to exceed the actual amount of 
its capital; that it be conducted on the principle of cash accounts, 
as followed by the Scotch banks. The author, after some fur- 
ther details, enters into an account of the peculiar advantages 
which attend the constitution of a parochial bank, on the plan 
above proposed. In order to render this institution still more bene- 
ficial, the author suggests, that there be combined with it a 
parochial contribution fund, principally for the support of a paro- 
chial library. The best of the other suggestions made by him, for 
completing the system of emigration, is the following :— 


It would be a sound and considerat2 policy to make a similar provision 
for those whom—as well for the benefit of the mother country as their 
own—we convey to Van Diemen’s Land or elsewhere. Our colonies can 
only be prosperous in proportion as the settlers are frugal, industrious, and 
well-disposed. We are rearing up what will, in a course of years, become 
a most numerous and extensive population. As are the parents so will be 
the children. Weshall therefore do well, on the first settlement, to assist 
in forming their moral habits, and with this view, to furnish them with the 
means, as time and opportunity may afford, of meeting together in a manner, 
and for a purpose, worthy of social beings. There is in the human mind 
a natural desire for information. If this bias is cherished, the conduct will 
take a moral direction ; if it is not, the chance is that the character will 
run wild, and the man whose behaviour and manners might have been 
exemplary, becomes, from neglect, unprincipled and worthless, wretched in 
himself, and a nuisance to those about him. 

It is peculiarly incumbent upon us, in that state of society which our 
Australasian colonies at present exhibit, to omit no means of giving effect 
to the diffusion of knowledge. Nothing that can tend, however remotely, 
to call into action the mental faculties and moral feelings of our emigrant 
population, should be neglected. You have—and this fact ought never to 
be out of mind—you have to guard a youthful population, of both sexes, 
against the contagion of a convict settlement. ‘The relationship which the 
colonial emigrants bear to our common country, gives us an interest in 
their character to which we cannot be indifferent. We have, as it were, 
to lay the moral foundation of society in a new world. The disposition of 
the multitude in all nations, old and new, is often powerfully wrought upon 
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by unseen and apparently slight influences. A book society, planned on a 
liberal basis and judiciously regulated, will go far towards making the 
emigrant population of Australia worthy of the lineage from which they 
are sprung.—pp. 140, 141. 


We take no part with the author, in his recommendations and 
suggestions: but we are quite sure, that Mr. Sedgwick will thank 
us for the intimation, that should any plan of this nature be really 
adopted, the government ought, in all conscience, to give the 
author of this project one of the best hulks to be had in the new 
establishment. 





Arr. XIII.—.7 Bill for Promoting the better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day. Printed by Order of the House of Commons. 


THE success with which the true friends of religion have been able 
to crown their meritorious labours in vindicating the sacredness of 
the Lord’s Day, has at length been manifested in a practical con- 
trivance, which we sincerely hope may be efficient for its purposes. 
The Bill before us has just been printed. It was inerodtused by 
Sir A. Agnew to the House of Commons, and in spirit and style 
possesses a solemn character befitting the subject. 
’ The preamble sets out with a declaration that, forasmuch as no- 
thing is more acceptable to God than the true and sincere worship 
of Him according to His holy will, and that the holy keeping of 
the Lord’s Day is a principal part of the true service of God, 
which, in a great many places of this realm, has been, and now is, 
profaned and neglected ; and whereas, it is the bounden duty of the 
legislature to protect every class of society against being compelled 
to sacrifice their comfort, health, religious privileges, and their 
consciences, for the convenience, enjoyment, or supposed advantage 
of any other class on the Lord’s Day; and whereas, the laws now 
in existence are found to be practically insufficient to secure the 
object for which they profess to provide, be it therefore enacted, 
&e. &c. 

The Bill then proceeds to enact, that no work shall be done on 
any part of the Lord’s Day; and that those offending against the 
prohibition, shall be subject to the following penalties : 

That every person who upon any part of the Lord’s Day shall 
do or exercise, or hire or employ any person to do or exercise, 
any labour or work of his or her ordinary calling, or in the 
way of trade or business, or keep open shop, or buy or sell, 
or cry, offer or expose for sale, or receive or deliver, any goods, 
wares, merchandizes, animals, chattels, articles, effects, or things 
whatsoever, or pay, or cause or procure to be paid, any wages or 
sum of money, or security for money, or make any contract of 
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hiring or other contract or agreement, shall forfeit and pay a sum 
not less than five shillings, nor more than ‘wenty shillings for the 
first offence ; and not less than twenty shillings, nor more than forty 
shillings for the second offence ; and not less than forty shillings, 
nor more than five pounds for every subsequent offence ; and, in 
addition to such forfeitures, every such payment, settlement, con- 
tract or agreement, and every receipt or discharge for money given 
on the Lord’s Day, shall be utterly void and of none effect. 

The remaining chief clauses of the Bill are these : 

Every person who shall keep open shop on any part of the Lord’s 
Day, shall forfeit the further sum of ten shillings for every hour 
beyond the first hour duringwhich he or she shall so keep open shop. 

Every person keeping any hotel or coffee-house, who shall per- 
mit or suffer any wine, beer, ale, porter, cider, spirituous or other 
liquors, dressed meat or other provisions, to be drunk or consumed 
in or upon, or to be removed, delivered or sent out from his or her 
premises during any part of the Lord’s Day, shall forfeit for the 
first offence not less than twenty shillings, nor more than forty 
shillings; for the second not less than forty shillings, nor more 
than three pounds ; and for every subsequent offence not less than 
three pounds, nor more than five pounds, and have his or her license 
withdrawn if any such there be. 

Every person who shall be present at any meeting, assembly,. or 
concourse of people, upon any part of the Lord’s Day, for any pur- 
pose of gaming, wagering, or betting, or for any wake, fair, baiting 
or hunting any animal, cock-fighting, or dog-fighting, or shooting, 
or any pastime of public indecorum, inconvenience, or nuisance, or 
for public debating upon or discussing any subject, or for public 
lecture, address, or speech, or who shall be present at any news 
room, or club-room, shall forfeit for the first offence any sum not 
less than five shillings, nor more than ten shillings ; for the secona 
offence not less than ten shillings, nor more than twenty shillings; 
and for every subsequent offence not less than twenty shillings, nor 
more than five pounds. 

Every house, room, yard, or other place, which shall be open or 
used on any part of the Lord’s Day, for the purpose of any such 
meeting, assembly, or concourse of persons as is hereinbefore men- 
tioned, or for the purpose of any such news-room or club-room, 
shall be deemed a disorderly house or place, and be dealt with as 
the law directs in cases of disorderly houses ; and every keeper 
thereof, and every person who shall appear, act, or behave him or 
herself as master, or mistress, or person, having the care, govern- 
ment, or management of any such house, room, or place, shall for- 
feit fifty pounds ; and every person who shall manage or conduct 
any such meeting, assembly, or concourse, or act as master of the 
ceremonies, moderator, president, or chairman, shall forfeit ten 
pounds ; and every door-keeper, showman, or servant attending 
thereat, shall forfeit five pounds; and every person advertising or 
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causing to be advertised any such meeting, and every person who 
shall print or publish, or cause to be printed or published, any such 
advertisement, shall forfeit ten pounds. 

Every person who shall be drunk on the Lord’s Day, and be 
convicted thereof, shall forfeit any sum not less than ten shillings, 
nor more than twenty shillings. 

That justices, constables, and others, may seize goods offered 
for sale in public places: provided, that whenever any such articles 
of food (not being articles sold, cried, offered or exposed for sale in 
any public market or market-place), shall have been seized and 
dealt with as aforesaid, the parties offending shall not be subject 
to any further penalty on account of the same. 

That stage coaches shall not travel between certain hours on 
the Lord’s Day [blanks in the bill for the hours], or they shall for- 
feit for the first offence ten pounds, and for the second offence 
twenty pounds, and for every subsequent offence thirty pounds, 
and be deprived of his, her, or their licenses, if any such there 
be: and eyery person with such waggon, cart, van, stage coach, 
steam carriage, omnibus, or other carriage, shall forfeit for the 
first offence any sum not less than five shillings, nor more than ten 
shillings ; for the second offence not less than ten shillings, not 
more than twenty shillings ; and for every subsequent offence not 
less than twenty shillings, nor more than five pounds. 

Penalty for letting horses and carriages on the Lord’s Day:— 
“or the first offence any sum not less than one pound, nor more 

han two pounds; for the second offence not less than two pounds, 
ior more than five pounds; and for every subsequent offence not 
ess than five pounds, nor more than tex pounds, and be deprived 
f his or her license, if any such there be. 

The Bill thus far is pretty comprehensive, but its provisions are 
, good deal limited by the last of the clauses, which runs thus:— 
Chat nothing in this act contained shall extend to any menial 
ervant, acting in the ve service of his or her employer, or 
o any person selling, buying, delivering, or receiving milk before 
1ine o’clock in the morning, or after four of the clock in the after- 
100n, or to any person selling, buying, delivering, or receiving 
nedicine or drugs, or to any baker setting or superintending the 
iponge, or to the selling, buying, delivering, or receiving of dressed 
meat, liquor, or other provisions within hotels, coffee-houses. inns, 
cook-shops, ale-houses, beer-houses, or other houses for the sale 
of victuals to be consumed in and upon the premises by any tra- 
veller, or by any person or persons who shall have lodged and 
slept on the premises during the preceding night, or to any a 
attending any meeting for religious worship, or school for religious 
instruction, or to any person using or — or employed 
with, or hiring or letting to hire, any horse or horses, carriage or 
carriages, for the purpose of going to or returning from any place 
of religious worship ; or to any rector, vicar, curate, or minister of 
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wWligion, or physician or other medical practitioner going to or 
returning from, or in the exercise of his professional duty ; or to 
any person acting under or by virtue of, or putting into execution 
this act ; or to any stage coach, omnibus, or other carriage carrying 
passengers only for hire, and licensed to run any distance not 
exceeding ten miles from London, which shall on any part of the 
Lord’s Day leave London, at any hour not later than nine in 
the morning, or leave the place from which it is licensed, to run 
to proceed to London at any hour, after seven of the clock in the 
evening, or to the travelling only of the royal mail, so that no- 
thing in this exception contained, shall extend to permit the deli- 
very of any letters or other things, connected with such running of 
the said mail. 
The act not to extend to works of piety, charity, or necessity. 





Art. XIV. — Illustrations of Political Economy. No. XII. 
French Wines and Politics. By Harriet Martineau. Lon- 
don: Fox. 1833. 


Miss. Marrineau has shown wonderful power in her little books 
for expounding the principles of political economy. This is the 
twelfth of the series, and we take it up. really only for the purpose 
of showing the ability and ingenuity which the lady possesses, as 
well as the extraordinary facility which she has contrived to give to 
the study of a very abstruse science. 

We accompany her in the first place to the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, where, upon a glorious evening in July, an Englishman, a 
wine-merchant of the name of Steele, is gliding in his boat a few 
iniles south of Bourdeaux, partly for the purpose of pleasure, and 
partly for business. This gentleman was acquainted with almost 
every vine-grower within fifty leagues of sar san ; but cultivated 
a particular friendship with one, named Antoine Luyon. The latter 
was a cultivator of some vineyards on the western banks of the 
Garonne, and Steele and he had agreed that the produce of those 
vineyards should be sent to England, where alone the peculiarly ex- 
cellent. beverage so obtained was duly appreciated. 

‘The concurrence of Steele and Antoine was quite fortunate. 
‘They acted in concert, and each had his department to himself. 
Whilst Steele watched the thermometer in his cellars, Antoine 
marked as carefully the winds and clouds in his fields of grapes. 
Sometimes the one visited the other, impelled by mutual friend- 
ship, and invited by the lovely scenery of the way, for no river gods 
were ever more favoured in their haunts than those of the Garonne. 
In luxuriant meadows, which slope unequally down to the water’s 
edge, are seen groves of olives and chesnuts ; ahd at the proper 
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season, the almond trees put forth their blossoms, the bright and 
beautiful blue tinge of which look doubly charming by the effect of 
the relief given to them from the dark and shadowy back ground 
formed by the evergreen woods. And upon the stream is now and 
then seen a bark, either groaning beneath the merchandize which 
has been carried from the grand Languedoc canal, or empty, borne 
rapidly by the tide, her jovial crew engaged in nothing more labo- 
rious than a snatch of some mountain song of the ancient time. 

Steele upon landing at his friend Antoine’s farm, was received 
with joyful hospitality. The period of his visit, however, was any- 
thing but satisfactory, for the favourite vineyard, where all the 
grapes which produced the precious wine were grown, was overrun 
by a hunting party, at the head of which was the Marquis de 
Thou, a sighinciien lord. Miss Martineau, in this part of the 
narrative, admirably exposes the disgraceful state of persecution 
which the farmers and peasantry endured when the infamous forest 
laws were in existence. The day after the hunting party, one of 
the most terrific hurricanes ever witnessed came on ; it nearly de- 
stroyed the whole property of the peasantry in the neighbourhood. 
Yet the noble lord and his family did but little to mitigate the evil. 
The description of the scene is admirably executed. 

The author pursues the-narrative, and brings her heroes 
through a multitude of scenes, which are calculated to exhibit the 
lesson or moral which she has to inculcate. Instead of followin 
her, delightful company as she affords, we shall be content wit 


recommending the reader to obtain the work, and accompany her 
himself. 
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Art. XV.—A General System of 
Gardening and Botany. Vol. Il. 
4to. By Grorcr Don, F.L.S. 
London: Rivingtons. 1832. 


Tue first volume of this invaluable 
work has been noticed by us in a 
former number, in those terms of 
praise which we thought due to its 
merits. The second volume, which 
now lies before us, appears to us, 
after a searching examination, to 
be completed with full as much care, 
ability, and usefulness as the former ; 
and we have no doubt that the suc- 
ceeding portion of the work will be 
accomplished in a manner altogether 
conformable to the specimens fur- 
nished in the volumes before us. 

We cannot too much impress on 
the minds of those parents whose 
children are now engaged in edu- 
cating themselves for the medical 
profession, the necessity they are 
under of affording to the youth so 
circumstanced the most extended 
and the most certain means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of botany. 
The subject is one of the deepest 
importance to the physician, inas- 
much as it forms his chief resource 
in looking for the means of subduing 
diseases. 

The advantage enjoyed by those 
who possess this work is, that they 
require no other, after they shall 
have passed through the rudimental 
or elementary part of the study. 
Though nominally founced on the 
principles of what is called the Na- 
tural Orders, yet the work of Mr. 
Don embraces all the best parts of 
the Linnean system. It gradually 


carries the student through the 
whole of the various families or 
orders, of the great divisions of 
plants, and in such a manner as that 
the knowledge of one order neces- 
sarily facilitates the study of that 
which succeeds it. Thus the opera- 
tion of the memory is greatly as- 
sisted by the chain of association 
which is so beautifully kept up from 
the commencement to the termina- 
tion of each grand division. 


Not only is the study of botany 
presented to us in this work in a 
form peculiarly calculated to attract 
the mind to its consideration, but 
the information itself is collected in 
such an abundance as leaves scarcely 
room for any addition to its amount. 
Here the inquirer will find, under its 
proper head, the name of every plant 
that grows in every quarter of the 
world, from the Polar zone to the 
Equator. The information furnished 
to him respecting the given plant is 
not confined, however, to its name, 
its genus and its order, nor yet to 
the place of its nativity; but, toge- 
ther with all its necessary know- 
ledge, the work likewise presents 
an account of the virtues and uses 
to which itself or any of its parts 
have been or may be converted; 
and, finally, of the best methods of 
cultivating the plant. 


All this useful and necessary 
knowledge is conveyed in a style so 
familiar, and yet so completely in 
accordance with the rigid exactness 
of science, that the beginner in 
botany will be just as capable of 
understanding the description as the 
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most experienced of those who de- 
vote themselves to it. 

It is impossible for us to part 
with the opportunity which the pub- 
lication of this second volume offers, 
without making a few observations 
on the advantages of studying botany 
according to the system on which 
this work may be said to be princi- 
pally founded. This system is called 
the natural one, to distinguish it 
from the artificial system of Lin- 
nus. So far from considering the 
support of either of these systems 
inconsistent with the other, as even 
some very rational botanists do, we 
think, on the contrary, that they 
may be regarded and acted upon as 
colleagues harmoniously united to 
bring about a commonend. The 
Linnezus System seems to us as ne- 
cessary to give the student an agree- 
able introduction to botany, as the 
natural system is to make him in- 
timately acquainted with that great 
science. But whatever the exclu. 
sive partisans of Linnzus may say 
on this subject, it is quite certain 
that the only rational way in which 
plants are to be viewed is to regard 
them as pearing resemblances to 
each other, and taking their various 
stations in accordance with the 
proximity or remoteness of their 
mutual relation. If no other good 
consequence flowed from the mode 
just mentioned, of considering the 
vegetable kingdom, this one at least 
would be sufficient to justify it, viz., 
that it calls upon us to examine into, 
not merely the external forms of 
plants, but also into their intimate 
structure, and the various laws 
which preside over their generation, 
their living state, and the condi- 
tions on which their-life depends. 

Such being the object of the na- 
tural system, and the present work 
being so completely calculated to 
develope all the beauty of that sys- 
tem, we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it, in the strongest manner, 
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to all who are ambitious of enjoying 
the noblest intellectual pleasures ; 
but in a particular manner we 
recommend it to those whose duty 
it is to determine, by means of the 
visible and appreciable characters 
which plants bearto their latent pro- 
perties, whether for good or for evil. 





Arr. XVI.—An Account of the In- 

Sancy, Religious, and Literary Life 
of Adam Clarke, L.L.D. F.A.S8. 
Edited by the Rev. J. B. B. 
CiarksE. M.A. London: Clarke. 


1833. 


Ts volume contains the instructive 
autobiography of a learned and 
humble man, who rose by his abili- 
ties and virtues to considerable rank 
and station in society. Dr. Clarke 
was an individual of very consider- 
able literary attainments, especially 
in oriental learning, which several 
volumes of his writing sufficiently 
attest. Among the anecdotes related 
of Dr. Clarke in this volume, is one 
which displays a casuistry of a very 
ridiculous kind : it is a dialogue be- 
tween him and Mr. Bennet, as fol- 
lows :-— 

‘* Adam, have you been at — ? 

‘*T think I have, sir!” 

‘* Did you deliver the message ? ” 

“T think so.” 

‘** What did he say?” 

‘* T cannot say: I am sure that he 
said so and so; if I have ever been 
there and seen him; and I am not 
sure that he did not say what I think 
I have just now told you.” 

‘“* Why, Adam, I cannot tell what 
you mean!?” 

Among the questions asked before 
admission as a preacher in the Wes- 
leyan connexion, is the following : 
‘Are you in debt?” Which upon 
being put to Dr. Clarke, sadly per- 


plexed him, as the following extract 
illustrates : 
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* Though rather a whimsical in- 
cident, this question was likely to 
have deeply puzzled and nonplussed 
Mr. Clarke. Waiking in the street 
that day with another preacher, a 
poor man asked a half-penny. Mr. 
C. had none, but borrowed one 
of the preacher who was walking 
with him; that preacher happening 
to go out of town, he could not see 
him during the day to repay this 
small sum. When he stood up with 
the others, he knew not what to say 
when the question ‘ are you in 
debt?’ should be proposed; he 
thought, if I say J am in debt, they 
will ask me ‘ how much ?’ when I 
say I owe one half-penny, they will 
naturally take me to be a fool. If I 
say I am not in debt, this will be a 
lie: for I owe one half-penny, and 
am as truly under the obligation to 
pay, as if the sum were twenty 
pounds, and while I owe that, I 
cannot consistently with eternal 
- truth, say ‘I am not in debt.’ He 
was now most completely in a 
dilemma, and which way to take 
he knew not ; and the question being 
put to him before he could make up 
his mind—‘ Mr. Clarke, are you in 
debt ?? he dissolved the difficulty 
in a moment, by answering—NOT 
ONE PENNY-~” 

The volume will, upon the whole, 
be an acceptable piece of biography 
to the very respectable body of 
Wesleyan Methodists, among whom 
the subject of it sustained so promi- 
nent a character. 





Arr. XVII.—History, Description, 
and Survey of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, and Borough of 
Southwark. By W. Smits, 
London: E. Wilson. 


Tuis useful compilation has now 
extended to nine parts, and still con- 


tinues in every respect as well as at 
its commencemeut. It is very 
carefully and judiciously arranged, 
with references to the authorities 
from which its principal contents 
are derived. We do not hesitate to 
recommend it as a most useful and 
interesting history of London and 
Westminster. The copper-plate 
embellishments are very excellent, 
and it has a numerous quantity of 
wood-cuts, of remarkable or ancient 
buildings, that are or were very re- 
cently extant in the metropolis. 





Art. XVIII.—The Sketch Book of 
Fashion. By the Author of 
‘* Mothers and Daughters.” 3 vols. 
8vo. London: R. Bentley. 1833. 


THIs is a very specious title for a 
novel, but we are afraid that what 
have been called fashionable novels, 
among which the work at the head 
of our article may be classed, are 
rapidly falling in the esteem of the 
public; and perhaps it is well that 
they should, for their contents are 
generally devoid of any one quality 
to please the judgment, or excite 
the attention of readers at the pre- 
sent day; and certainly the novel 
before us is not in any one point of 
view an exception. 





Art. XIX.—The Family Topoyra- 
pher, being a Compendious Account 
of the Ancient and Present Staté 
of the Counties of England. 3vols. 
By Samvuet Tymms. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Nicholls. 1833. 


Tuts volume is a continuation of a 
plan in which the author proposes 
to give asucciact and brief topo- 
graphical description of the counties 
of England. The work is exceed- 
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ingly well compiled and arranged ; 
it gives in succession a correct ac- 
count of the situation and extent of 
each county, its ancient state, its 
interesting remains, as well as its 
present condition and history. A 
list of the natives is also given, who 
have by their talents, their virtues, 
or their crimes, conferred on them- 
selves an honourable or ignomini- 
ous distinction. The work is upon 
the whole excellent, and we heartily 
wish Mr. Tymms that success 
which his volume so well merits. 





Art. XX.—Old and New Represen- 
tation of the United Kingdom con- 
trasted, &c. &c. 18mo. pp. 148. 
London: Vacher and Son. 


Tuts is a very opportune and useful 
publication. There is given in ita 
list of the last and present Parlia- 
ment, together with the names of 
the disfranchised, and the number 
of voters in places which now send 
representatives to Parliament; also 
avast quantity of information, in 
connexion with the design of the 
work, of a very useful description. 





—— 


Art. XXI.—The Lives of Eminent 
Missionaries. By Joun Carne, 
Esq. author of ‘‘ Letters from the 
East.” 1 vol. 12mo. London: 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 1833. 


Ir is with no small degree of plea- 
sure that we compliment Mr. Carne 
upon this production. The volume 
contains the lives of several cele- 
brated missionaries, together with 
an histcrical account of the missions 
with which some of them were con- 
nected ; written in an easy, intelli- 
gent, and, above all, pious style, well 
suited to the subject. The variety 
arising from difference in the habits 
and manners of the countries where 


the events related took place, will 
give the volume a charm for the 
general reader, which, perhaps, it 
would not otherwise have had. There 
is a very considerable portion of the 
volume filled with novel and very 
curious information, relating to the 
manners and habits of life of the 
islanders of the Eastern seas, which 
we recommend in an especial man- 
ner to the perusal of our readers. 





Art.XXII.— Whychoteof St.John’s; 
or, the Camp, the Cloister, and the 
Quarter-deck. 2 vols. London: 
E. Wilson. 1833. 


TueEse volumes are principally com- 
posed of a series of rather lively 
sketches, among which many are 
very good, but some are but indiffe- 
rent. There are also several anec- 
dotes of an amusing description, and 
a few letters of eminent persons; 
from among which, we extract the 
following letter from Sir Humphry 
Davy to a distinguished poet : 


‘* Royal Institution, 
‘* Albemarle-street. 
“« My Dear C——, 

‘Though many weekshave passed 
away since I have given you any 
visible signs of remembrance, yet, 
trust me, thoughts concerning you, 
full of hope and consolation, have 
been very often in my mind. 

** Business, and the myriads of 
feeble impressions peculiar to chil- 
dren of London, have debilitated my 
spirit, and you are not weaker in 
body than I am in mind. Yet I 
hope for a resurrection from the grave 
of listlessness ; and the spirit that 
connects us together, whose children 
we are, has (I feel certain) already 
more ‘ deeply interfused’ himself in- 
to your frame, pregnant with health 
and renovation. 

‘‘T have been lecturing on gal- 
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vanism, to audiences generally con- 
sisting of from three to four hun- 
dred men, women, and children: 
they thought proper to be pleased, 
and I shall go on experimenting and 
predicating fora month longer. Oh! 
that 1 could, at the end of that time, 
but breathe the breeze that sweeps 
over your lake, and view the red 
light of the last beams of the moun- 
tains reflected from your face. 

‘* But this cannot be. Another 
spring will bring new hopes—hopes 
more intense, more likely to be 
realized ! 

** You know . Heisa 
good, energetic man, full of the spi- 
rit of life. This spirit has induced 
him to love a woman called ; 
whom you formerly knew. He 
wishes much to learn what is your 
opinion of her honour and her cha- 
racter. Will you give a line of in- 
formation. respecting her in your 
next letter. It will be useful to 
, and will, perhaps, save him 
from mischief. 

‘* ] shall be very anxious to read 
( ). I shall not read it asa 
poem, but as part of the mind of a 
man, whom, in prosperity or adver- 
sity, sickness or health, here or 
hereafter, I cannot cease to love and 
to respect. 














“ H. Davy.” 





Art. XXIII.—The Georgian Era. 
Vol. II. London: Vezetelly, 
Branston, and Co. 1833. 


Tue work, of which this is a second 
volume, consists of memoirs of the 
most eminent persons who have flou- 
rished in Great Britain, during the 
eventful period that was taken up 
by the reign of the Fourth George 
of the House of Hanover, and there- 
from takes its title. The editor, if 
acting up to his profession, would, 
of necessity, have given us a vast 
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fund of most valuable and amusin 
matter. Of the latter quality there 
is an abundance, but of useful infor- 
mation a very considerable deficien- 
cy; perhaps it may have been the 
intention of the compilers of this 
work, rather to amuse their readers 
with anecdotes of the foibles of great 
men, than improve the mind, by con- 
fining their work to the more legi- 
timate province of a biography. 

Yet still, the volume before us 
will prove a very acceptable work 
of reference, respecting the charac- 
ters who lived during the period to 
which it relates. Its typographical 
execution is excellent, and there is 
given, as a frontispiece, an admir- 
able steel engraving of George the 
Second. 





Arr. XXIV.—Faust; a Dramatic 
Poem. By Gortue. Translated 
into English Prose, with Remarks 
on former Translations, and Notes. 
By the Translator of Saviegny’s 
‘* Of the Vocation of our Age for 
Legislation and Jurisprudence.” 
8vo. London: Moxon. 1833. 


TueEReE can be no doubt that all the 
translations into English of the 
Faust of Goethe, which have hither- 
to been published, not only do not 
give anything like a faithful account 
of that wonderful piece, but abso- 
lutely misrepresent it in the grossest 
manner, rendering common-place 
and stale what is beautifully inte- 
resting and original. 

The author of the present trans- 
lation was induced to undertake the 
version now before us, from a con- 
sideration of the circumstances which 
we have just mentioned. He is not 
content, however, with merely ob- 
jecting generally to the efforts of 
former translators, but he enters 
into details to justify these objec- 
tions. A very long and severe cri- 
ticism, therefore, is made on the 
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verse translation of Lord Francis 
Gower. 

The next attempt to make the 
English public acquainted with 
Faust, was a series of extracts, with 
outlines, engraved by Henry Moses. 
Upon these the author is sufficiently 
severe. | 

Shelley’s unfinished fragments of 
a translation of Faust are praised 
by the author; but in several in- 
stances it is shown that that distin- 
guished genius mistook the meaning 
of Goethe. 

The present version is executed 
with great skill and fidelity, and 
will be found a most welcome ac- 
cession to that branch of our litera- 
ture which is destined to please the 
imagination, 





Art. XXV. Lives of Scottish 
Worthies. By P. F. Tyrier, Esq. 
Family Library, No. XXXVII. 
London: Murray. 1833. 





Turs is the third volume of the very 
valuable series of the Lives of Scot- 
tish Worthies. It contains a con- 
tinuation of that very extraordinary 
piece of biography, the life of James 
the First, which is succeeded by the 
lives of the. following persons: 
Robert Hannyson, an excellent poet ; 
William Dunbar, also a bard of emi- 
nent powers; Gavin Douglas, after- 
wards a Scotch bishop; and Sir 
David Lindsay. 

At the conclusion of the volume 
is a chapter of antiquarian illustra- 
tion, which is replete with curious 
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facts. From these we select a few 
which relate to James the Fourth of 
Scotland. His Majesty seems to 
have been ludicrously attached to 
games, glee, and merriment of all 
sorts. He kept an immense num- 
ber of persons in his pay, for the 
sole purpose of gratifying his pas- 
sion for fun and frolic. Wherever 
he went during his progresses, which 
were annually taken, James was al- 
ways met at the gates by maidens 
who welcomed him with songs. At 
Dumfries, as regularly as the king 
came, a little ‘‘ crukit backit vicar’’ 
made his appearance, and sang to 
the king. The games most in vogue 
at Court were chess, dice, and 
cards ; and the king seems to have 
invariably played for money. His 
ty was likewie a great hand 
at “ row bowlis,” and ‘“ Irish 
gamyn:” but his forte appears to 
have been the striking with the 
great sledge hammer used by smiths 
in their forge. This we learn from 
an item in the Lord Treasurer’s 
books, that, in 1506, the sum of 13s. 
to a smith, when the king and Sir 
Anthony D’Arsy, a French knight, 
struck at the steddye (stithy.) This 
king, in the midst of his mirth, did 
not forget futurity, but observed a 
singular degree of austerity. Pil- 
grimages and pantomimes succeeded 
each other with startling rapidity. 
There is a tradition in Scotland, to 
the effect that James the Fourth 
wore an iron girdle. But it is pro- 
bable that this is a mistake; for 
there is an item in one of his Ma- 
jesty’s accounts, showing that he 
had a case of gold made for his 
neck, 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





New Patent Laws.—The princi- 
pal provisions of the new Bill on 
the subject of patents, are the fol- 
lowing :—King to grant patents for 
seven and fourteen years. Patents 
may be granted to any person who 
may have received information of a 
new manufacture from an individual 
abroad, or from another person re- 
sident within the United Kingdom. 
A patentee may sell his right. Pa- 
tents not to become void in conse- 
quence of the same having been 
previously used in an imperfect 
state, unless the manufacture, &c. 
may have been publicly used for 
ten years prior to the date of the 
patent. Patentees may deposit mo- 
dels of their inventions in some 
public building, to be named by 
the Attorney General. Patentees 
may put in secondary specifications 
to remedy defects, or for improve- 
ments. Second or third specifica- 
tion to bear a stamp duty, if made 
before any suit of law or equity be 
depending. Judge or Court may 
amend matters af form. Person 
petitioning for patents not bound to 
make oath that he is the first in- 
ventor of the article for which he 
is desirous of obtaining the patent. 
A preparatory description of the 
invention to be made; specifica- 
tions to be referred to the Attorney- 
General, who is to report there- 
on. The Lord Chancellor to affix 
the great seal to letters patent. 

Curious Effect of Frost on Plants. 
—Plants are often checked in their 
growth from cold and frosty nights ; 
one striking effect of which is, to 
force them prematurely into bloom. 

Force of Prejudice.—The Turks 
to this day call every stranger a 
Frank, no matter in what part of 


the world he may have been born. 
The people of Poland believe that 
all mankind except the Russians, 
are Germans; and it is a popular 
belief amongst them that Germany 
extends from Poland westward to 
the ends of the earth. 

Fortunate Accident.—Dr. Adam 
Clarke confesses, that the reading 
of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, gave him that decided taste 
for oriental history which has been 
so very useful to him in all his bib- 
lical studies. He wished to acquaint 
himself more particularly with a 
people whose customs and manners, 
both religious and civil, were so 
strange and curious; he never lost 
sight of this till Divine Providence 
opened his way and placed the 
means in his power to gain some 
acquaintance with the people and 
languages of the East. At a sub- 
sequent period, when very poor, he 
found half a guinea in a clod of 
earth, part of which, after fruitless 
attempts to find the owner, he ap- 
plied to the purchase of a Hebrew 
grammar. Had he notgot that gram- 
mar, he remarks, he probably should 
never have turned his mind to He- 
brew learning. 

Munificent Present to the Public. 
—A Bill is now in progress through 
Parliament, at the instance of Sir 
John Soane, who has generously 
resolved to appropriate his splendid 
museum, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
the public. His house, and the one 
next it, are to form the establish- 
ment, and is to be open to students 
and others in two days in the week 
in April, May, and June. The mu- 
seum consists of a library, manu- 
scripts, prints, drawings, pictures, 
models, and various works of art ; 
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the principal curiosity of this place, 
however, is the Belzoni Sarcophagus. 

Nail Making.—lIt is stated in the 
Buffalo Bulletin, that Mr. F. Palmer, 
of Buffalo, has invented a new me- 
thod of making nails for shoeing 
horses and oxen, for which he has 
obtained a patent. It is an inven- 
tion which promises to be of great 
value to the community and to the 
inventor, who is at present the prin- 
cipal proprietor. Some idea may 
be formed of its importance from 
the fact, that one man can manu- 
facture nails in this way at least as 
fast as fifty men can in the usual way. 
The nails have been proved to be 
equally as good in quality, and far 
superior in point of form. 

Ancient Literature,—A curious 
work, being an account of the Bri- 
tish Island prior to the invasion of 
Julius Cesar, has lately been dis- 
covered in the possession of the 
Brahmins of Benares. In this va- 
luable treasure of antiquity Britain 
is called by a name which signifies 
the Holy Land; the Thames, the 
Isis, and other rivers, are called by 
names similar to the present ones ; 
and Stonehenge is described as a 
grand Hindoo temple! The Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta are said to be 
preparing for publication a transla- 
tion of this interesting manuseript. 

Italian Devotion.—It is well 
known to the friends of Mr. Cary, 
the translator of Dante, that two Ita- 
lians, just arrived in London, went 
to Chiswick, where Mr. Cary re- 
sided, to inquire very anxiously for 
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his house. They asked for the house, 
and were accordingly directed to 
that of the Duke of Devonshire. 
They soon, however, were apprised 
of their mistake, and took care to 
make it known that they were look- 
ing for the translator of Dante, who, 


they thought, must be an infinitely 


greater man than any Duke in the 
nation. 

The New Dramatic Property Biil. 
—The author of any dramatic piece 
shall have as his property the sole 
liberty of representing it, or causing 
it to be represented, at any place of 
dramatic entertainment in Great 
Britain and Ireland, provided the 
same be composed, and not printed 
and published by the author thereof. 
The author of any such production, 
printed and published within seven 
years before the passing of this Act, 
shall, from that time (at which the 
act is passed), or for twenty-eight 
years from the time of publication, 
and at the end of that period, (if 
the author be living) for the residue 
of his life, have as his own property 
the sole liberty of representing, or 
causing to be represented, at any 
place of dramatic entertainment as 
aforesaid, but subject to anything 
contained in this Act which may 
prejudice or affect such right. The 
penalty for the performance of pieces 
the property of another, contrary 
to the Act, to be 50/. to be recovered, 
with double costs of suit, by the au- 
thor or proprietor whose property 
may have been infringed upon. 





VoL. 1. (1833) No, IV. 
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Sermons (the 2d vol.) preached 
on Public Subjects and Solemn Oc- 
casions. By F. Scurray, B.D. 

No. I. of a Collection of Doorways 
From Ancient Buildings in Greece and 
Italy. 4to. By Thos. L. Donald- 
son, Architect. 

Memoirs of the Life and Corre- 
spondence of the Rev. Wm. Lavers, 
late of Honiton. By I. 8. Elliot. 
With a Portrait. 

My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in 
Italian and Austrian Dungeons. By 
Silvio Pellico. ‘Translated from the 
original by Thomas Roscoe. In one 
volume. 

A Compendious History of Modern 
Wines ; together with Directions for 
their Cellaring and Preservation, &c. 
In one vol. 8vo., with Engravings. 

The Tyrol. By the Author of 
** Spain in 1830,” In two vols. 

Waltzburgh ; a Tale of the 16th 
Century. In three vols. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 
By Cyrus Redding, Esq. With 
several Engravings. In two vols. 
forming Nos. 78 and 79 of Con- 
stable’s Miscellany. 

The Book of Butterflies. Spinzes, 
and Moths. By Captain Brown, 
F.R.S.E., &c. Volume III. with 
60 Engravings, 48 of which are 
coloured. 

The Narrative of Two Expeditions 
into the Interior of Australia, un- 
dertaken by Captain Charles Sturt, 
of the 39th Regiment, by order of 
the Colonial Government, to ascer- 
tain the nature of the country to 


the west and north-west of the 
Colony of New South Wales.— 
This work is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Lord Goderich, and will 
throw a new light on the whole of 
the country that was explored. 

An Historical Sketch of the Princes 
of India; Stipendiary, Subsidiary, 
Protected, Tributary, and Feuda- 
tory. By an Officer in the Service 
of the East India Company. 

Prinsep’s Journal of a Voyage 
From Calcutta to Van Diemen’s Land, 
2d Edition. 

Illustrations to Prinsep’s Journal, 
Ist Number. 

The Library of Romance, 4th 
vol. containing The Stolen Child, a 
Tale of the Town; founded on a 
highly interesting fact. 

Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement 
and Instruction ; contains 7th No. 
Preparing for Publication. 

Under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.—Poor Laws and Pau- 
pers Illustrated. No. I. The Parish, 
a Tale. By Hariet Martineau. 

A Translation of the Practical 
Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Uterus and its Appendages, of Mme. 
Boivin and M. Duges. By G.C. | 
Heming, of Kentish Town, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
With Additions. 

A Series of Geographical Tables, 
designed for Youth. By the Rev. 
Ebenezer Miller, A.M. To simplify 
the work of Tuition, and to secure, 
as far as possible, the progress of 
the Pupil. 

Cyclopian, or Pelasgic Remains in 
Greece and Italy; with Constructions 
of alater Epoca. From Drawings by 
Edward Dodwell, F.S.A., and Mem- 
ber of several Foreign Academies. 
In one volume folio, with numerous 
Plates. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 





A. 


AsranaM, Bosom of, described, 528. 

Abbotsford, account of, 306. 

Absentees, Irish, the mode of dealing with 
them, 570. 

Actors, candidates for the duty of, 166— 
reputed longevity of, 168—conduct of, 
171—peculiar regulations which affect 
them in France, 172. 

Ager publicus, its meaning, 198. 

Agnew, Sir C., his Bill for promoting the 
better observance of the Lord’s Day, 
599. 

Agrarian Law, account of the ancient one, 
198. 

Agriculture in England and France com- 
pared, 480. : : 

Al, the name of puerperal fever in Persia, 


Allan Ramsay, that popular book traced to 
its real authors, 546. 

Albemarle, the first Duchess of, account of 
her, 355—Duke of, second account of, 


356. 

Alexander, Rev. M. S., his lecture on the 
study of Hebrew, 263. 

Alhgators, remarks on, 448. 

Algee, difficulty of studying, 99. 

Alphabet of Botany, by Rennie, 801. 
Ambassadors, residence of those sent to 
Turkey, 68—customs at the place, ib. 
America, comparison between it and Eu- 

rope, 590. See United States. 
America, criminal code of, 506—Peniten- 

tiary, system of, 509—progress of this 
voL. 1, (1833.) 


system in, 512—imperfections of this sys- 
tem in, 517. Women of, 523. 

America, United States of, its standing 
army, 73—report of the Secretary of War 
upon, 74—bad policy in the discipline of 
its army, 76—account of America and 
the Americans, by a Citizen of the 
World, 84—change in our notions of, 
85—religion in, 86—marriage in, 88— 
the theatre of, its history, by Dunla 
151—amount of the population of, in 
183], 307—newspapers in, 308—various 
works upon, reviewed, 398—the consti- 
tutions of, explained, 399—number of 
States composing it, 400—power of the 
separate States, 402—its bar, 408—na- 
tional character, 406—state of domestic 
comforts in, 407—prison discipline in, 
425—late war with, 441. 

Anecdotes, of Wm. Gifford, 5443—of Mos- 
tyn Hall, 545—of a tea-chest, ib.—some 
curious ones, 546—of George the Third, 
549—of Corneille, 550—of Dr. Johnson, 
ib.—of a Bishop, ib.—of sneezing, 555— 
of Dr. Clarke, 605—James IV., 609— 
of Cary, translator of Dante, 611. 

Animals, cruelty to, report on, 480. 

Animals, account of the hybernating ani- 
mals, 351. 

Anson, son of Lord Anson, melancholy 
accident to, 339. 

Antipathy, instance of one, 47. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, effect of 
reading, 610. 

Arian heresy, 17. 

Army, a ~— one in Ametica, 73~ 
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justification of its maintenance, 74—bad 
policy practised towards, and its immoral 
state, 75—destitute of chaplains, ib.— 
military academy for officers, 76—elabo- 
rate defence of a standing army, 77. 

Army, see Coldstream, Rifle Brigade. 

Arnold, Dr., his plan of Church Reform, 
371—his plan for bringing back sectaries 
to the Church Communion, 377, 378— 
his remarks on tithes, 380. 

Arrago, M., bis account of comets, 461. 

Art, wonders of, 149. 

Assizes, the institution of, eulogized and 
described by a foreigner, 14, 15. 

Astrology, singular anecdote showing the 
influence of, 494. 

Astronomers, longevity of, 464. 

Auburn in America, the site of the first 
American Penitentiary, 509—system of, 
512—compared with Philadelphia, 518. 
520. 

Auburn, observations on the prison disci- 
pline of, 404. 

Augustus of Poland, sketch of his life, 579— 
acquaintance with the Empress Catherine, 
ib.—his accession to the crown, 582— 
attack on him, 586. 

Austin, Sarah, her Selections from the Old 
Testament, 296. 

Authors, dramatic, rights and privileges of, 
in France, 175. 

Avret Bazaar, the woman market of, Con- 
stantinople, 70. 


B. 


Bachelors, laws against, in ancient Rome, 
206. 

Badajoz, melancholy account of the siege 
of, 437. 

Baden, poor of, how supported, 48. 

Badger-baiting, account of, 485. 

Bakewell, T C., his philosophical conver- 
sations, 458. 

Ballot, the military ballot of France, de- 
scribed , 474. 

Banana, the tree, remarks on, 107. 

Bank, evidence on its charter, 538—im- 
perfect constitution of the Committee who 
took the evidence, 539—historical tran- 
sactions of, ib —vast power and mono- 
poly of the Bank, 540—their professions 
and practises inconsistent, 541. 

Bank Charter, 304. 

Bar, the, of the United States, account of, 
403. 

Barbers, account of the personages called 
‘© Five Women Barbers,” 355. 

Barrere, notice of, 44. 

Bas bleu, Societies of, 31. 

Bath the ceremonies of the, in Persia, 496. 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of, his reflections 
on tithes, 130—average amount of livings 
in, 136. 

Battle, Napoleon’s mode of fighting-one, $3. 
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Battle of Tournay, account of the, 359— 
of Waterloo, reflections on, 370. 

— anecdote concerning a passage in, 

43. 

Bayonet, the history of its use, 357. 

Beaumont, M. G., sent to America by the 
French Government to investigate Prison 
Discipline, 507. 

Belzoni Sarcophagus, 610. 

Belinda, the name explained, 545. 

Belgium, details of the principles en which 
its constitution is founded, 49. 

Bells, the, and other poems, 300. 

Bell, G. H., his Treatise on the Liver, 298. 

Bees, Huber’s discovery in the natural 
history of, 396. 

Beethoven, some popular notions respecting 
him corrected, 40. 

Benevolence, an eccentric act of, 32. 

Bennett, J., his Bells and other poems, 300. 

Bentham, Jeremy, account of his life, 281— 
account of his person, 284. 

Bernays, Mr., account of his German 
Grammar, 451. 

Berri, Duchess of, sentiments of the French 
towards her, 468. 

Bible of Mayence, notice of, 468. 

Bible, falsification of the, 210. 

Bible, selections from, 296. 

Biblical Cabinet, 303. 

Billeting, oppressive nature of, in former 
times, 358. 

Biography, the Annual, 257. 

Bird, a curious one, described, 100. 

Bishop, the, of Bath and Wells, his reflec- 
tions on tithes, 129.' 

Bishop, the slavish principles of one, 550. 

Black Vomit, remarks upon, 102. 

Black Death, account of the, 201. 

Blake, General, some account of, 250. 

Blois, notice of, 468. ; 

Blue Stockings, Societies called, origin of 
the name, 31. 

Boiling, comparative loss of meat by, 464. 

Bombay, city of, remarks on, 191. 

Bonn, remarks on the University of, 40. 

Boroughmongers, inventions of, 463. 

Boroughs of England and Wales returning 
members to Parliament, 141. 

Book Borrowers, Lines addressed to, 549.- 

Boswell, Johnson’s friend, account of the 
strange idolatry of that celebrated man, 


Boston, remarks on the City of, 94—oppo- 
sition to the stage in, 54—theatrical row 
in, 159—new theatres of, 163—immo- 
rality of the drama in, 172, © 

Botanical Miscellany, Part IX., 552. 

Botanical Geography, explained, 312. 

Botany, Dictionary of, by Don, 604— 
comparative view of the system of Lin- 
neeus and the natural, 605. ) 

Botany, Alphabet of, 301. 

Botany Bay, transportation to, 424. 

Branch Bank System; remarks on, 541. 

















Branches of trees, account of their growth, 
320. 

Bread, Mexican, how made, 107. 

Briggs, Lieut.-Col., his translation, 

Bristol, expense of Irish paupers to, 569. 

British Museum, by whom built, 356. 

British Museum, number of visitors to, 463. 

Britain, ancient, manuscript lately found 
concerning, 611. 

Brothers, the, a legend of the Rhine, 127. 

Brougham, Lord, anecdotes of his early 
life, 42. | 

Buccaneer, a novel, by Mrs. Hall, 109, 

Buffalo, nail-making in, 611. 

Bullion Committee, notice of, 539. 

Bull-baiting, account of, 485. 

Bull Dogs. See Fighting Dogs. 

Bunker’s Hill, account of, a tragedy so 
called, 163. 

Bunker’s Hill, true name of the place so 
called, 94. 

Buonaparte, military maxims of, 83—his 
coolness, ib.—his theory of fighting a 
battle, 83. 

Burgage tenure, explained, 140. 

Burials in America, 89. 

Burials in Madagascar, 555. 

Burke, Right Hon. Edmund, description of 
his person, 547. 

Burke, Edmund, his patronage of Crabbe, 
the poet, 267. 

Burns, the poet, some remarks upon, 281. 

Burney, Dr., Memoirs of, by his daughter, 
19—his birth and early years, 22—his 
marriage, 24—his History of Music, 25 
—his account of the Grey family, 33, 34, 

Burney, Miss. See D’Arblay. 

Burials in America, 89. 

Butler, Charles, account of his life, 278. 


C. 


Calculation, a strange one, 149. 

Canning, Mr., his conduct with respect to 
his Speech on the Portuguese question, 8. 

Cannibals, strange notion that the English 
are such, 340. 

Capital, why it is at present withheld from 
Ireland, 571. 

Catholics and Protestants, amity of, in 
Hessia, 37-—in Marburg, 38. 

Cap, account of a Tonraine one, 469. 
Cary, Mr., Translator of Dante, anecdote 
of, 611. ( 
Cargueros, the Chairman of South America, 

107. 
Cattle, method of slaughtering, in New 
York, 91. ' 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, early life of, 
579—character of and residence, 580— 
her accession, 582. , 
Cattle, cruelty to, 481. 
Cats, cruelty used towards, in London, 481. 
Catholic Emancipation, remarks on, 558. 
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Capitalist in England, how affected by poor 
rates, 595. 

Carne, John, Lives of, Eminent Mission- 
aries, 607. 

Cash payments, suspension of, by the Bank, 
039 

Censors, the ancient ones of Rome, their 
duties, 205, 206. 

Chaptal, the French chemist, notice of his 
life, 393. 

Chaperon, recollections of a, by Lady 
Dacre, 410. 

Charnock, the first writer on, naval history, 
240. 

Chancery Suit, a long one, 457. 465. — 

Chalmers, Dr., his descriptions of heaven, 
531, 532, 533. 

Chambers, Representative, those of Ger- 
many, 47—of Belgium, 49. 

Channing, Dr., description of his person, 
and manner in the pulpit, 87, . 

Charter, the Bank. See Bank. 

Charter, the first and last giant of, that 
which conveyed the right of election, 140. 

Child, a pretty poetical address to, 499— 
treatment of it in Persia, 500. 

Children, education of, in England, praised, 
12, 13—objections to one part of it, 14. 

Chinon in France, historical interest attached 
to, 47i). 

Chouans, a notice of the, 473. 

Christians, treatment of, by the Turks, a 
Constantinople, 224. 

Church, reform of the, considered, 371— 
reasons against any of the proposed 
changes, 372—her system contrasted 
with that of the Dissenters, 374—plan 
for bringing Dissenters into the church, 
375—reasons why the church was de- 
serted, 377. 

Church, Protestant, in America, 86—its 
difference from that of England, 87. 

Church, want of a nominal, one in America 
considered, 590—America possesses ail 
the substance of one, 591l—state of 
English, 592. 

Circassians, sale of, in Constantinople, 70-— 
account of, 71. 

Cities, number of, in England and Wales, 
returning Members to Parliament, 141. 
Clarges, Ann, an obscure ‘woman, first 
Duchess of Albemarle; account of her 

and her family, 355, 356. 

Clarke, Dr., account of his life, 605-——anec- 
dotes of, 605. 610. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, account of his life, 270. 

Clark, Mr., his claimsto the invention of a 
naval manceuvre, 256. 

Clergy, remuneration of, in Germany, 37-- 
privileges of, 47. 

Clergy, their claim to tithes conditional, 
130—remuneratien for, 133. 

Clergyman, state of, inthe United States of 
America, 591. 

Clergyman, picture of a parochial one, 373. 
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Clergymen, folly of their becoming ana- 
creontic poets, 143. 

Climate, remarks on the effects of, 386. 

Clot Bey, account of the labours of, 460. 

Club, an account of a military one, 365. 

Coaches, funeral, of the United States, 89. 

Cochrane, Lord, his engagement in the 
service of Greece, 235. 

Cock-fighting, names of some of its eminent 
patrons, 487. 

Collapse, Cullen’s doctrine of, 448. 

Coldstream Guards, origin and services of, 
by Col. Mackinnon, 353—whence the 
name is derived, 354—exchange their 
pikes for fire arms, 358—the history of 
their exploits is continued in some suc- 
ceeding pages—conduct at Waterloo, 
369. 

Cole, Rev. B. T. H., his poem called the 
Renegade, 142. 

Colour of plants, remarks on, 99. 

Coolness, anecdotes of extreme, 546. 

Colonization, African Society for, 93. 

Colony, the time when it should become in- 
dependent, 365. 

Committees, on cruelty to animals, 480— 
on the Bank Charter, 5388—the Bullion, 
539. 

Commutation of Tithes considered, 132— 
recommended, 135. 137. 

Commons, House of, remarks on, by a 
foreigner, 8. 

Commonwealth, see Life of Penn. 

Commissions, military, sale of ; its history, 
361. 

Common sense, Dr. Reid’s notion of, 464. 


Commerce, remarks on that of Great 
Britain, 434. 

Composition of Tithes, act for, 132. 

Coma, described, 449. 

Comets, account of, 461. 


Conchology, remarks upon, 351. 

Condouriotti, anecdote of, 226. 

Constantinople, sights of, 70. 

Constitutional Government, list of German 
States which possess it, 47. 

Confederacies, Irish, in what source they 
spring, 959. 

Confederates of Lubroski, a Polish Tale, 
575. 

Congress, description of, 92—candidates 
for, how chosen, 96. 

Convicts, gentlemen, how treated in Botany 
Bay, 424. 

Copyholders, rights of, considered, 139. 

Corneille, death of, 550. 

Corn Rent, History of, by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, 131. 

Costume, military, remarks on, 357. 

Cotton, anecdote connected with its manu- 
facture, 464. 


Cotton, amount of, spun in Great Britain, 


Counties of England and Wales returning 
Members to Parliament, 141. 


INDEX. 


oor specimen of, that of Napoleon, 


Coventry, Sir W., Knight, his character of 
a trimmer, 305. 

Cow Tree, an account of, 102. 

Crabbe, Rev. Mr., the poet, life of, 267. 

Crews of the ships, distinctions between 
them, 5. 

Creed, common points of, believed by 
Churchmen and Dissenters, 275, 

Criminals, necessity of separating them in 
prison, and keeping them employed, 
©} |'7—how treated in Philadelphia, 518— 
and in Auburn, ib.—how treated in Sing 
Sing, 519—further details of their treat- 
_ in Auburn and Philadelphia, 520. 

3. 

Criminal laws, remarks on, 275. 

Crime, punishment of, in Germany, 48. 

Crime, increased in prisons, 421. 

Crimes, attempt to repress, 504—number 
of, against which death isdenounced, 506. 

Critics, American, on the stage, 165. 


Cross, the popular employment of, in 
France, 467. ' : 


Cromwell, remarks on, his designs, 247. 

Cullen, Dr. William, his life, by Dr. 
Thomson, 444—character of, 445—works 
of, 447—his doctrine of excitement, 448 
—others of his doctrines, 449. 

Currency, observations on, 589. 541. 

Curse, efficacy of, in Ireland, 184. 

Curare, a poison, account of, 106. 

Currency, remarks on, that of the country, 


Curtis, T., on the erroneous translations of 
Scripture, 210—proceedings of, to correct 
these errors, 216—his correspondence 
with the Oxford and Cambridge Profes- 
sors, 218. 220. 

Cures, ancient mode of, by charms, 390, 

Customs, strange ones, 149. 

Custom, a strange one in the Cyclades, 148. 

Customs, those of Persia, 495. 

Custom, a singular ancient one, 463. 


Cuvier, Baron, eulogy of his great labours, 
392. 


Cyclades, curious custom in, 148. 


D. 


Dacre, Lady, hernovel, called Recollections 
of a Chaperon, 410. 

D’Arblay, Madame, her Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney, 19—strange character of the 
first volume, 20—specimens of an un- 
worthy style, 21—sketch of her early life, 
26—her novel of Evelina, 27—her a 
pointment in the Queen’s household, 32 
—strange applications made to her, 32, 

Dancers, why Londoners cannot be good 
ones, 3. 

Daniel, G., his Dramatic Library , 302. 

Dante, new translation of his Inferno, 428. 
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Dante, remarkable proof of Italian Devo- 
tion to, 611. 

Davy, Sir H., remarkable letter from, 607. 

-— Dr. J., his account of the Torpedo, 
346. 

Days of the Week, Indian and Mahometan 
notions respecting them, 502, 503. 

Death, punishment of, remarks on, 275, 
276. 

Death, number of crimes of whidh it is de- 
nounced as the penalty, 506. 

Death, state of the soul after it, 525—dif- 
ference of opinion as to its consequences, 
526. 

Death, on board a vessel, 100. 

Decandolle, A. P., his physiology of plants, 
309—eulogy on his scientific character, 
311—his disinterestedness and liberality, 
327—his Life of Huber, 391. 

Decemvirate, origin of, 200—power of, 
202, 203—fate of, 205. 

Degeneracy, physical condition of the 
Irish, degenerated according to Dr. 
Doyle, 572. 

Deism, in America, 87. 

Dervishes, the howling, description of, 72. 

Descent of property in France, 480, 

Desertion, in the American army, 74— 
proposed remedies ineffectual, 75. 

Digestion, peculiarity of, in some, 384. 

Dinner party, account of an English one, 
17. 

Discipline at Philadelphia, 523. 

Discovery, a literary one, 307. 

Dissent in religion, remarks on, 375. 

Dissenters, Dr. Arnold’s plan for bringing 
them into the church, 375—why they 
have multiplied, 377. 

Divorces, granted with facility in America, 
88 


Document, the only one ever held binding 
without an oath, 91. 

Dogs, compliments to, 550—Abridgment, 
anecdote of a choice of one, ib. 

Dogs, cruelty practised on, in London, 
482—treatment of, after fighting, 487— 
training, ib.—what dogs most subject to 
hydrophobia, 489. 

Dog-fighting, shocking accounts of, 482— 
effects of, 483, 484, 485. 

Don’s, Millers, Gardening and Botanical 
Dictionary , 604—merits of this work, ib. 

Doyle, Dr., statement of his opinion as to 
the necessity of poor laws in Ireland, 
570—his description of the degeneration 
of, 572. 

Dragomans, meaning of the word, and 
description, 69. 

Dramatic Property Bill, contents of, 611. 

Drama, introduction of, into America, 152 
—opposition to, by the Quakers, ib.— 
by the legislature, 153—long discussion 
upon, 154—opposition to, in Boston, 
157—curious directions for the manage- 
ment of, 164—disgraceful state of, 171— 
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full account of the drama in France, 172 
actors, 178—authors, 175. 
Dream, instance of one fulfilled, 551. 
Duel, account of that between the Dukes of 
bay and Richmond (then Col. Lennox), 


Duelling, remarks upon, 465. 

Duelling in Germany, explanation of what 
it means, 40. - 

Duhring, Henry, his remarks on America, 


Duncan, Lady Mary, her eccentric act of 
benevolence, 33. 

Dunlap, W., his History of the American 
Theatre, 150. 

Dunmore, prize of, to married couples, 463. 

Datch, and Dutch servant's estimate of, 44. 

Dutch War of 1652, account of, 247—re- 
sult of 4he two wars, 253. 


E, 


East India Sketch Book, account of, 189— 
ony oe | of, reproached, 195. 

Eden, Sir F. M., his opinion of the neces- 
sity of Poor Laws in Ireland, 569. 

Education in America connected with poli- 
tical institutions, 592—private education 
scarcely known there, 592. 

Education, improved state of, in Germany, 
39, 40—in Prussia, 41. 

a , remarks on that of England, 12, 

3, 14. 

Eels, march of, 463. 

Egg Oil, account of, 105. 

Eeypt moral improvement introduced into, 


Electricity, peculiarity of that of the torpedo, 
346, 


Electrical Apparatus, an original invention 
of one, 103. 

Electrical eel, the hunting of, described, 
103—account of it, 104. 

Election, ancient practice of, in England, 
139—first charter granting it, 140. 

Elective Franchise, account of, | 44). 

Election, all offices in America given away 
by, 96. 

Elizabeth, Queen, details of naval tactics 
during her reign, 248. 

Elysian Fields, notion of antiquity respect- 
ing, 528. 

Emerina, a province of Madagascar, ac- 
count of astrange tribe in, 522—instance 
of horrid superstition amongst them, 553 
—practice of murder by poison and other 
means, 554—sorcery prevailing amongst 
them, as well as wifchcraft, 555—cere- 
mony on sneezing, ib.—their funerals, ib. 

Emigrant, melancholy fortunes of a Spanish 
one, 3. 

Emigration recommended, 55. 

Emigration, recommended by Mr. Sedg- 
wick, 594—argument to prove the com- 
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earge economy of this plan, 595— 

und for the purpose, with details of 

other tribunals, 596—important consi- 

deration on the choice of emigrants, ib.— 

terms of emigration, 597—and completion 

of the plan, 598. 

. Emigrants, important consideration in the 
choice of, 591. 

England, comparison of, with France, 480. 

England, Observations of an Italian Exile 
upon, 1—character of the people, 3—the 
asylum of refugees from all countries, 8 
—roads in, 1l—striking advantages of 
the education of children in, 12, 13— 
administration of the laws in, 14. 16. 

England, temperature of, 149. 

England and Wales, summary of the re- 
presentation of, 141. - 

Engravings, steel, new method of, 149. 

Equinoctial Currents, remarks on, 99. 

Errors in the Bible, 211. 213. 220. 

Esmeralda, village of, described, 105. 

Evelina, Mad., D’Arblay’s novel, account 

‘of its composition and~ publication, 27, 

28, 29, 30. : 

Evelina, Miss Burney’s first work, full ac- 
count of its composition, 26. 29. 

Evenings in Greece, second evening, 257. 

Evil Eye, preservative against, in Persia, 


Excitement, Cullen’s doctrine of, 448. 

Excretions, those of plants, notice of, 317. 

Exiles, list of those who were assembled in 
London in 1823, 9. 

Expeditions, the Northern, origin of, 148. 


F. 


Families, Persian method of increasing, 504. 

Fancy, mode of getting dogs into the, 485. 

Farmers, curious details respecting those of 
Ireland, 564. 

Farmers, better off in France than in 
England, 480. 

Farm, business to be done in the, in Janu- 
ary, 149. 

Fast, a Mahomedan one, 69. 

Fasts, account of Persian, as kept by wo- 
men, 497. 

Faulkner, Sir A., his visit to Germany and 
the Low Countries, 36—his remarks on 
education, 39. 41. 

Faust, English prose, translation of, 608. 

Fear, remarkable instances of, the effects of 
on the mind, 388. 

Festivals in America, 95. 

Fire, destruction of Richmond Theatre by, 
169. 

Fishery, the whale, in 1832, 147. 

Fish in the United States, 90. 

Fitton, W. H., on the geology of Hastinyss, 
459. 

Flag, the, honour of, conceded to England 
by Holland, 255, 


INDEX. 


Flaying alive, account of, as applied to 
cats, 481. 

Fleas, peculiarity of, 463. ° 

Firelocks, introduction of, into British regi- 
ments, 357. 

Food, amount capable of being raised in 
[reland, 571. 

Fortunes, how to tell them, 498, 

Fox, Right Hon. Charles, description of his 
person, 548. 

France, comparison of, with England, 480. 

France, criminal code of, 506—effects of, 
to improve prison discipline, 507—plans 
respecting criminals, proposed in, 508. 

Franco Senor, a Spanish Emigrant, affect- 
ing account of him, 9. 

France, state of the drama in, with the 
rights of authors and actors, 172. 175. 

Fraser, C., his translation from the Turkish, 


Freeholders, remarks on, 140. 

Freeman, Admiral Peere Williams, notice 
of, 277. 

Freemasons’ Hall, in New York, 89. 

French, expulsion of the, from Naples, 330. 

French Literature, a petit tableau of, 454— 
rudiments of the language, 458. 

Friday, importance of that day in Persia, 
902, 503, 504. 

Friends, mutual recognition of, in heaven, 

$30. 

Frost, effect of, on plants, 610. 

Fructus, explained, 200. 

Fry, Mrs., ludicrous account of a visit to, 
17—at Newgate, 18. 

Funerals, how performed in Madagascar, 
555 

Furs, those of cats, cruelty practised in 
procuring them, 481. 

Furs, use of, considered, 307. 


G. 


Gambling, powerful sketch of a midnight 
scene of, 23. 

Gaming, the love of, a striking feature in 
the English character, 14. 

Gaols, defect of, in Ireland, 427. 

Garonne, on the Loire, notice of, 475, 

Gardening, Dictionary of, by Don, 604. 

Garrick, lines engraved in his library in 
letters of gold, 549. ' 

Garden, business to be done in the, in Ja- 
nuary, 150. 

Gas, particulars relating to, 159. 

Geologv of Hastings, Mr. Fitton on, 449. 

Geography, Botanical, explained, 312. 

George the Third, anecdote of, 54S. 

Georgian Era, second volume of, 608. 

Georgians, sale of, in Constantinople, 71. 

General, his best mode of reconnoitring, 83. 

Genofera, a legend of the Rhine, 128. 

German Grammar, account of that of Ber- 
nay’s, 401. 
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German States, state of, in 1812, 78 

Germany, Faulkner’s visit to, 36—state of 
education in, 39—Constitational Govern- 
ments in, enumerated, 47—punishment of 
crime in, 48. 

= J., his. Manual Lexicon of Hebrew, 


Gifford, W., anecdote of, and Mrs. Piozzi, 
543. 

Glass, pressed, an American manufacture, 
90. 

Glands, the, of plants, their action, 316. 

Goethe, the Faust of, translated into English 
prose, 608. 

Goitre, curious fact concerning, 463. 

Gore, Mrs., her Polish Tales, 575—her 
power of description, 579. 

Gorgets, first worn by officers in British 
regiments, 357. 

Government, duty of, towards its soldiers, 76. 

Grain, variation in the price of, considered, 
132. 

Grammar, English, W. Hunter upon, 301. 

Grant, Sir Wm., account of, 269—his 
powers, 260. 

Great Britain, remarks on her general 
policy, 432. 

Greece, History of the Revolution of, by T. 
Gordon, 222—seeds of, 223—terrible 
picture of its oppression, 224—history 
of, in 1825, 226—the conduct of the 
Greek Committee, 234. 

Greeks, the, curious exposition of, charac- 
ter of, 227—noble reply of besiegers, 
230—Greek Committee, 234—Greek 
pirates, 237. 

Grenadiers, origin of, inthe British military 
force, 357. 

Grey, Earl, account of his family at an 
early period of his life, 33. 

Guacharo, the name of, a South American 
bird, its habits, 100. 

Gustavusson, ex-king of Sweden, account 
of, 46—his peculiar antipathy, 47. 

Gymnotus, or electrical eel, described, 104. 


H. 


Habit, power of, illustrated, 386. 

Hades, meaning of the word, as interpreted 
by the Christian fathers and by Jews, 
528—occupation of souls in, 529—that 
of the Greeks, 529—local situation of, 
530. 

Halsdorf, account of the peculiar mode of 
threshing in, 38. 

Hall, Mrs., her novel called the Buccaneer, 
109. 

Hall, Sir James, notice of his life and la- 
bours, $92. 

Hallam, Wm., the first to project the intro- 
duction of the drama into America, ; 

Hamburgh, journal of the defense of, 78— 
state of, in 1812, ib.—conduct of the 
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French in, 79, 80—vengeance inflicted 
on them, SI. 

Hare, J. C., his translation of Niebuhr’s 
Rome, 197. 

Hastings, on the geology of, 459. 

Heaven, the felicity of, 580--the description 
of it in Scripture not to be taken literally, 
930—Dr. Chalmers upon, 531, 532, 533 
—the author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm upon, 531—Dr. Watts upon, 
532—other speculations upon, 533, 534, 
535. 

Hebrew, a lecture upon the study of, by 
the Rev. M. S. Alexander, 263—curious 
peculiarity of, .264— advantages to be 
derived from a study of it, 265—a Lex- 
icon of, 306, 

Hessia, remarks on the state of the popula- 
tion in, 87. 

Heywood, Captain, Memoirs of, 297. 

Hindoos, a full account of them, 192. 

History of the Greek Revolution, by T. 
Gordon, 222. 

— Dr., his Botanical Miscellany, 

Holland, disgraceful practice in, 45. 

Home, Sir Everard, sketch of his life and 
labours, 391. 

Home-sickness, a Swiss disease, curious 
particulars concerning it, 389. 

Hopkins, John, his notions of political 
economy, 455, 

Horns of cattle, uses of, 464. 

Horses, employ ment of, in eel hunting, 103. 

Hospital, a French one described, 471. 

Hoste, Life of Sir William, 328—patronized 
by Nelson, 329—his history continued, 
333—heroism of, 337-—illness of, 340— 
death of, 348—eulogies upon, 344, 

House of Commons, origin of, 138. 

House of Commons, remarks on, by a 
foreigner, 8. 

Houses of London described by a foreigner, 
3. 

Howling dervishes, account of, 72. 

Huber, Life of, by Decandolle, 394— 
affecting account of his marriage, 395. 
— state of the prisoners upon them, 

Humanity of the English, 464. 

Humboldt, travels and researches of, 97— 
birth and education, 98—sails for Span- 
ish America, 99—eloquent reflections by, 
100—character of, LU9. 

Hunter, John, cause of his death, 389. 

Hunter, W., his English Grammar, 301. 

Husband and Wife, Mahomed’s law upon, 
492—state of, in Persia, 493, 494—-a 
proper husband, 497. 501. 

Hybernation, Dr. M. Hall upon, 348—in- 
strument for experiments upon, 349-~ 
distinguished from torpor, 351. 

Hydrophobia, chiefly found in and propa- 
gated by fighting dogs, 489-—what dos 
are most subject to it, 490, 491. 
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Tatrapha, nature of, 107. 

Ibrahim, the Pasha, account of, 227. 

Idiosyncracy, account of its nature and 
effects, 383. 

Iliad and Odyssey, price of in Germany, 40. 

Immigration of paupers from Ireland to 
England, 567—injustice and expense to 

, the latter, 568. ee 

magination, power of, over y, 390. 

Indapendenes, Ragtich love of, 3. 

India, Sketch Book of, 189—respect of the 
natives for England, 190—the Parsees 
od Hindoos of, 191, 192—society in, 

Industry, practice of, in prisons, 522. 

Infants, age at which they are kept to hard 
labour in manufactories, 308. 

Inferi, meaning of the word, 529. 

Inferno, the, of Dante, new version of, 428. 

— into the principles of population, 


Intercourse, social, its value to human com- 
munities, 11, 12. 

—— in America, regulations respect- 
ing, 88. 

Inventions, found out by accident, 464. 

Ireland, deplorable state of, 557—effect of 
Catholic Emancipation upon, 558—real 
disease of, 559—character of the new 
measures against it, 559—Sir Robert 
Peel’s views of the remedies for, dis- 
cussed, 560. 563—effect of tithes on, 
594—landlords and tenants in, 565, 566 
poor laws for, 567—immigration from, 
to England, 568—only mode of saving 
Ireland, 540—the cultivable area of, 571 
—degeneracy of the physical condition 
of its inhabitants, 572—plan for apply- 
ing poor laws to it, 572—rate to be raised 
on wealth, not on industry, 573. 

Treland, traits and steries of the peasantry 
of, 177—legend of, 183. 

Irish, the poor of, see Ireland—great change 
in the physical condition of, 572. 

Iron, use of, in Ireland, 183. 

~—— those of the Bank, how regulated, 
540. 

Italian devotion, anecdote of, 611. 

ltaly, abolition of the use of stays in, 14— 
judicial trials in, 16. 

Ivimey, J., his Life and Times of Milton, 
299. 


J. 
Jackson, General, description of his person, 
93 


James the Fourth of Scotland > anecdote of, 
609. 

James the Second, naval victory of, 256. 

Janissaries, extinction of, 65. 

Jews, their notions of a future state, 528, 
529. 


Johnson, Dr., anecdote of, 550. 


Johnson, Dr., remarks on, 26—object of 


Boswell’s foolish idolatry, 30. 
Josephus, his description of Hades, 528. 
Joy, injurious effects of immoderate, 389. 
Judges, on circuit, deseribed, 16. 
Jury, trial by, advantages of, described by 
a foreigner, 15. 


K. 


King’s printer, duties of, 210. 

King of Belgium, his legal character and 
circumstances, 50. 

Kisa, a Persian word, meaning of it, 496. 

Knight of the Shire, wages of, 139. 

Koran, the aecount of heaven in the, 530. 

a passage in the, respecting woman, 


Krahaleute, the city porters of Hamburgh, 
conduct of, 81. 


L. 


Lachryme Christi, its nature, 468. 

La Trappe, site of, 476—account of a visit 
to, 477. 

La Vandée, a peep into, by a lady, 467. 

Lancaster, system of, general in Germany, 
40. 

Land, distribution of, in France, founded on 
wise principles, 480. 

Land, distribution of, in Ireland, 566. 

Land, remarks on its effects in the market, 
133. 

Landlords, Irish, address to, 186. 

Languages, the dead, policy of teaching 
them questioned, 592. 

Laura, of Petrarch, strange theory con- 
cerning, 432. 

Laws, of ancient Rome, account of, 202— 
of the Twelve Tables, 203. 

Laws relating to animals, 480. 

Laws, proposal to introduce a poor law into 
Ireland, 567—proposal to abolish that of 
England, 593—new patent, 610. 

Laws of nature, 463. 

Law suits, specimens of, 457. 464. 

Law, administration of, 15—anomalies 
pointed out, 16. 

Law, Dr.,,his reflections on tithes, 129. 

Lawrence, Sir T., anecdote of, 168. 

Lecture, Mr. Alexander’s, on the study of 
Hebrew, 263. 

Lee, Dr., a letter from, 218, 219. 

Leipsic Fair, the last one, 147. 

Lemot, Baron de Clissy, notice of, 474. 

Letters, number of, sent and received at the 
General Post-office, 308. 

Library of Romance, 453. 

— I Sir W. Penn, Knight, by G, Penn, 

Light, remarks on, 99. 
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Linneus, system of, compared with the 
natural, 605. 
Litigation, specimens of, abuse of, 457. 
Litigation, state of, in Prussia, 41. 
Liturgy, the difference between that of the 
American and English churches, 87, 
Liver, account of diseases of, 298. 
Liverpool, expense of Irish paupers to, 568. 
Lives, of Dr. A. Clarke, 605—of Mission- 
aries, 607—of Scottish Worthies, 609. 
Livings, average value of, in the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, 136. 
Loire, six weeks on the, by a lady, 467. 
London, description of, by a foreigner, 2— 
strange fact respecting its temperature, 4. 
London, history and survey of, by Smith, 
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London, temperature of, 149. 

Longevity, that of actors, and the cause, 
169. 

Longevity of astronomers, 464. 

Lord’s Day, Bill for better observance of, 
599. 

Low Countries, visit to, by Faulkner, 36. 

Luther, residence of, 38. 

Lyford Redivivus, accountof 544 


M. 


Maclure, William, his opinions on various 
subjects, 297. 

Mackintosh, Sir J., account of, 273—his 
remarks on the criminal code, 275. 

Mackinnon, Colonel, his history of the 
Coldstream Guards, 353. 

Madagascar, unhappy state of the people 
of, 553—a strange prayer, on sneezing, 
adopted by them, 555. 

Madness in dogs, see hydrophobia. 

Maggilivray, W., his compilation of De 

umbol t, ° 

Mahomet, his dispensations to women, 492. 

Mahon, Lord, his Appendix to the War of 
Succession in Spain, 305. 

Mahometan power, histery of, 282. 

Maize, account of, 108. 

Mammalia, in the Ornithorhyncus, one of 
them, 352. 

Mangroves, their effect on water, 101. 

Manioc, nature of, 107. 

Manceuvre, a naval one, claimed by Clark 
as his invention, 256. 

Mansfield, the great Earl of, anecdote of, 
DAI 


Manufacture, a fact showing the power of 
British, 464. 

Manufacture, British, of cotton, 308. 
Marburg, in Germany, the residence of 
Luther, 38—state of education in, 39. 

March, atmospheric character of, 463. 

Market for the sale of women, 70. 

Marriage, rite of, how considered in Ame- 
rica, 88. 

Marriage, ceremony of, in Persia, 498. 
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Marriage, strange principle of, in Mada- 
gascar, . 

Marriages in Prussia, 41. 

Marriageable persons, number of, in Eng- 


land, every year, 596. 

Martineau, Harriett, her illustrations of po- 
litical economy, 602. 

Martio, Mr. R. M., on the necessity of 
giving poor laws to Ireland, 567. 

Materia Medica, elements of, by Dr. Thom- 
son, 381. 


Maxim, an excellent one, 551. 

Mayence, unpopularity of the English in, 37. 

Measures, modern, derived from the ancient 
ones, 208. 

Meat, difference of, loss in roasting and 
boiling, 464. 

Mechanics of London, remarks on, by a 
foreigner, 4. 

Medicine, taking hints to, 381—amount to 
be taken, how determined, 385—habit 
and climate influence the dose, 386, 387. 

Medical knowledge, introduction of, into 
Egypt, 460. 

Members of Parliament, number returned 
from England and Wales, 141. 

— of Dr. Burney, by his daughter, 

Mendicant, lines written for, by Piron, 550. 

Merlet, P. F., his French Instructor, 454. 

—ae detailed account of the siege 
of, 231. 

Methodology, explained, 312. 

Mexico, productions of, 107. 

Middle state, of the soul, nature of, 528— 
probable employment in, 529. 

Mill of Mariemont, a tale founded on a 
melancholy incident in the life of Stanis- 
laus, King of Poland, 579. 

Military Academy, an American one, 76. 

Military Maxims of Napoleon, 83. 

Milk, vegetable, 103. 

Milk, in the breast of a man, 100. 

~—— John, Life and Fimes of, by Ivimey, 

Mind, remarkable example of the power of, 
over the body, 388. 

Ministers, the new measures of, against 
Ireland, 559, 

Minstrel, the, by James Vansommer, 295. 

Missionaries, work for the, Oriental ones, 
552. 

Missionaries, lives of eminent, 607. 

Missletoe, a curious exception to the ordi- 
nary laws of vegetation, 323. 

Mollusca, remarks on, 351. 

Monck, General, passages in his life, 364— 
singularly ill-fated in the choice of his 
wife, 355. 

— a peculiar day in Persia, 497. 

3. 


Montague, Mrs., a patron of Blue Stocking: 
Societies, 31. 

Montague-house, by whom built, 356, 

Moore, T., his Evenings in Greece, 257, 
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Mortmain Act, intention of, 133. 

Mosques, perils of entering them, 70. 

Mostyn Hall, anecdote of, 545. 

Mourning in Ametica, fast declining, 89. 

Mouse Tower, a poetical legend of the 
Rhine, 127. 

Murat, Achille, his sketch of the United 
States, 398. 

Murray, Col., his account of Abbotsford, 
- 306 


Museum, the Soane, 610. 

Music, how itis estimated in Persia, 498, 

Music, Burney’s History of, 25. 

Muston, Rev. Mr., his, opinion on the 
question of recognition in the world to 
come, 536—his objections answered, 
537. 

Mussulmans, prayers of, 64. 

My Village, a tale, 299. 


N. 


Nail-making in Buffalo, 611. 

Napoleoniana, by an officer of the army, 
anecdotes of Buonaparte, 83. 

Natural system of botany, compared with 
the Linneean, 605. 

Navigation Act, rise of, 248. 

Navy, British, seme remarks on the sailors 

‘of the, 5—supplied from merchant ves- 
sels, 7. 

Navy, the Turkish, curious particulars 
respecting, 62, 63, 64. 

Navy, early history of the British, 240—its 
independent existence, 244—bold answer 
of, to Prinice Charles, 245—conduct of, at 
the restoration, 246—details of its tacties 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 248— 
conduct of, during the Commonwealth, 
252—Dnutch wars, 253, 254. 

Neale, Bishop of Durham, anecdote. of, 
990. 

Nettle, account of the sting of, 149. 

Netherlands, visit to the, by Faulkner, 36. 

New Road to Ruin, 575. 588. 

New York, account of the city of, 85, 86— 
houses of worship in, 87—Freemasons’ 
Hall in, 89—markets of, 90—civility in, 
ib. 

Newgate, internal state of, 422. 
Newspaper wit, specimen of that of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 253. 
Newspapers, those of the United States, 

308. 

Niebuhr, B. G., his History of Ancient 
-Rome, 197—object of the work, id. 

Nostalgia, the Swiss disease called Home- 
sickness, 389. 

Notaries, account of the ancient Roman 
ones, 207. 

Nulli secundus, a military club so called, its 
rules, 365. 

Nutrition, proportion of, in the Banana 
tree, 107. 


0. 


Oath, an Irish one, described, 18l1—com- 
mon oaths, 183, 

Obituary, the Annual, 257. 

Officers, military, pay of, in 1689, 358—in 
1719, 361. 

Oil, the whale, 147. 

Oppression, national, picture of that of 
Greece, 224. 

Oranienbaum, the residence of the Empress 
eee before she ascended the throne, 

Organography, explained, 312. 

Oriental Translation Fund, 285. 

Oriental Missionaries, work for, 552. 

Ornithorhyncus, acccunt of that curions 
animal, 352. 

Oryctology, explained, 832. 

Ottomans, character of, 287. 


P, 


Paine, Mr., a prologue by, 159. 

Paley, his directions to travellers, 73. 

Palmer, Major-General James, his treatise 
on prisons, 421. 

Panics, commercial, improper conduct of 
the Bank during, 541. 

Parents; relations between English ones 
and their children, 13. 

Paris, poor of, 462. 

Parr, Dr., his character of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
273. 

Parliament, original relation of the branches 
of, 138. 

Parsees, inhabitants of the East Indies, a 
peculiar people, fully described, 191. 

Parry, Captain, proof of his policy in one 
of his famous expeditions, 7. 

Pasquin, Anthony, anecdote of, 168. 

Pasha, Capitan, of Turkey, account of an 
— by, 62—his sleeping place, 

a. 

Pasha, Redshid, the Grand Vizier, account 
of, 66. 

Patent Laws, the new, 610. 

Patriotism, a Dutchman’s, 44. 

Paupers, Irish, injustice and expense occa- 
sioned by their immigration, 568. 

Pauper, plan for superintending them, with 
a view to get rid of the poor laws, 55. 

Paving, amount of, in England and Wales, 
147. 

Pawnbrokers, their rarity in America, 95. 

Pay, military, in 1689, 358—in 1719, 368. 

Peasant, description of an Irish one, 559. 

Peasantry of Prussia, remarks on, 41— 
morality of, 42. 

Peasantry of the South of France, state of 
the, 471. 

Peasantry of England, state of, and emi- 
gration of, recommended, 594, 595. 

Pecchio, Count, his observations on Eng- 
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iand, 1—sketch of his personal history, 
2—his account of the English in London, 
3—of the sailors, 5—remarks on British 
poetry, 6—eulogy of the seamen, 7—his 
observations on the Commons, $—his 
aecount of Senor Franco, 9—remarks on 
roads, 1l—on education, 12—on cus- 
toms, 13—description of assizes, 14, 15 
—remarks on sects, 17—visit to Mrs. 
Fry, 18. 

Peel, Sir R., his Reform of the Criminal 
Laws, 506. 

Peel, Sir R., his speech on the Irish Ques- 
tion, 556—its commencement, 560—false 
reasoning, 561, 562, 563—his view of 
tithes, 564—-strictures on the style of his 

- speech, 573. 

Penalty, capital, 505. 

Penitentiary System, full account of the, in 
America and France, 504—its origin in 
America, 509—its progress, 512. 515— 
details respecting, 520. 522. 

Penn, Life of Sir Wm., Knight, 240—birth 
and education, and early life, 241—-made 
Vice-Admiral of England, 250—his con- 
duct in the Dutch wars, 252. 

Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, his account 
of the rise of that State, 91. 

Pennsylvania, origin of the State, and the 
name, 92. 

Pennsylvania, prison reform first established 
in, 510, 511. 

Pera, the residence of the ambassadors, 
account of, 68. 

Persian poetry, 143. 

Persia, privileges of women in, 493. 

Pestalozzi, system of, general in Ger- 
many, 40. 

Petrarch, strange speculation concerning 
his Laura, 432. 

Philadelphia, system of solitary imprison- 
ment in, 518. 520—discipline at, 523. 
Philadelphia, resolution of the Congress of, 
153—discussion on the drama, by the 

legislature of, ib. 

Philosophical Conversations, by Bakewell, 
453. 

Philosophical Transactions, account of ; 
Part II. for 1832, 346. 

Phylactery, account of one, 390. 

Physiology of Plants, by Decandolle, 309 
—the word explained, 312. 

Pigeons, a wonderful population, 464. 

Pikes, formerly used instead of firearms by 
soldiers, 358. 

P:lgrim’s, a legend, 125. 

Piozziana, or Recollections of Mrs. Piozzi, 
042, 

Piozzi, Mrs., Recollections of, 542—anec- 
dote of her and Gifford, 543—her last 
moments, 543—account of her person, 

“§414—prophesy respecting her, 547. 

Pipe, the Turkish, advice respecting, 61. 

Pitt, Right Hon. Wm., description of his 
person, 548. 
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Pits for dogs, account of, 485, 486. 488. 

Piron, lines written by, for a mendicant, 
550. 

Pirates, haunts of Greek ones, 237. 

= Lays and Legends of the Rhine, 

25. 

Plazue, visits of the, at Rome, 202. 

Plants, effect of frost on, 610. 

Plants, colour of, 99. 

Plants, physiology of, by De Candolle, 309 
—account of their life, 310—and their 

' modes of production, 311—their nutri- 
tion, 312—ascending and descending sa 
of, 313—the duration of the life of, 317 
—direction of their growth, 320—altered 
in virtue by difference of climate, 386. 

Poetry, British, compared with Italian, as 
to its effect, 6. 

Poison, strange custom of administering, in 
Madagascar, 553—nature of that em- 
ployed, 554. 

Polish Tales, by the authoress of Hungarian 
Tales, 575. 

‘ane Economy, Miss Martineau on, 

Political Economy, John Hopkins ‘on, 455. 

— remarks on that of Great Britain, 

Poor, the rights of the, vindicated, 570. 

Poor, arrangement for the support of the, 
in Baden, 48. 

Poor Laws, the only remedy for the evils 
of Ireland, 567—this opinion stated b 
Sir F. M. Eden and Dr. Woodward, 
569—by Dr. Doyle, 570—objections to 
them disposed of, and a plan jaid down, 
572—mode of assessment and adminis- 
tering the rate, ib. 

Poor Laws, Sedgwick’s letter on the repeal 
of, in England, 593—his proposal to 
abolish them, and to substitute another 
code, 594—details of his plan, 596, 597. 

Poor Laws, plan for a total change of, 55. 

Population, inquiry into the principles of, 
°91—false theory respecting, 52—this re- 
futed, 58—plan for getting rid of a re- 
dundant, 55. 

Population, comparative increase of, in 
England and Ireland, 572. 

Portia, the performance of, 549. 

ae poetical account of the birth of, - 

Portland, account of the battle of, 252. 

Postman, a strange one, 148. 

Post Office, business of the General, de- 
scribed, 308. 

Potwallopers, meaning of the term, 141. 

Poverty, that of the lower classes in Eng- 
land explained, 53. 

Prayer, mode of, in Turkey, 64. 

Prayer, a singular, one used on sneezing 
by the people of Madagascar, 555. 

President, the American, described, 93. 

Pretender, account of his abortive attempt 
on the Crown in 1745, 861. 
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Prejudice, power of, 610. 

Prigmore, the American actor, strange ec- 
centricities of, 156. 

Proclamations, Americau, 398, 399. 

—" of Great Britain, remarks on the, 

Prologue, an excellent, 159, 


— crimes against, how punished, 


Property, sacredness of, in England, 12. 

Prhes fulfilled, 547. = 

Prisoners, necessity of separating, 517— 
treatment of, in Philadelphia and Au- 
burn, 512—520. 

Prison discipline, full account of, in Ame- 
rica, 504—its commencement, 509—pro- 
gress, 510, 511, 512. 515—imperfection 
of, 516—two systems, and nature of 
each, 517, 

Prison discipline, Major Palmer upon, 
421—defects of 422—in America, 4 
defective state in Ireland, 427. 

Prisoners in Newgate, 422—on board the 
hulks, 423—in Ireland, 427. 

Prussia, remarks on the social condition 
of, 41. 

Puberty, cases of premature, 385. 

Pulpits, fact relating to, 462. 

Pulse, state of the, in some persons, 385. 

Punishment, capital, 505. 


Q. 


Quakers, the introducers of the best peni- 
tentiary system, 510. 

Quakers, a dinner party amongst, 17. 

Quakers, opposition of, to the drama, in 
America, 152. 


whe 


R. 


Rabies, canina, see hydrophobia. 

Rail-road, anew, in America, 94. 

Rail-roads, march of, 148. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, life of, 456. 

Ramazan, some account of the festival of, 
69—ceremonies of, 2b. 

Ramrods, how long wooden ones were 
used in the army, 362. 


Ramsay, the name of, illustrated, 546. 


Rankin, M. H., his state of the representa- 
tion, 138. 

Rates, poor, proposed mode of assessing 
and administering, in Ireland, 573. 

Recipe, an easy one, 308. 

Recognition, mutual, in the world to come, 
530. 

Reconnoitring, Napoleon’s maxim respect- 
ing, 83. 

Reflections on tithes, by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 129. 

Regicides, list of the persons who sentenced 
Charles I., 246. 


Religion, its true interests consulted in 
America, 591. 

Religion, care observed in Germany to 
inculcate it, 39. 

— James, his Alphabet of Botany, 
301. 

~~ how it is raised and paid in Ireland, 

Rent, corn, the term explained, 131. 

Renegade, The, a poem, by the Rev. 
B. T. H. Cole. 

Report, parliamentary, on secondary pu- 
nishments, 421. 

Representation of the kingdom, old and 
new, contrasted, 607. 

Representation, system of, in America, 96. 

Representation of England and Wales, 
system of, by M. H. Rankin, 188—sum- 
mary of, 141. 

Report on the laws relating to cruelty to 
animals, 480. 

Reshid Pacha, account of, 229. 

Reverie, Cullen’s doctrine of, 449. 

Rhine, Lays and Legends of the, 125. 

Richmond, late Duke of (Col. Lennox), his 
duel with the Duke of York, 366. 

Richmond (Henry VII.), anecdote of, 545. 

Richmond Theatre, destruction of by fire, 
finely described, 169. 

Rifle Brigade, history of, 436. 

Ritchie, Mr., his Library of Romance, 453. 

Roads, state of, a criterion of civilization, 
1]—-state of those of Spain and Eng- 
land, 12. 

Roasting, comparative loss of meat by, 464. 

Rome, Niebuhr’s history of, 197—constitu- 
tion of, 19S—laws of, 202—twelve tables 
of, 203—censors of, 205—laws against 
bachelors, 206. 

Romans, the public burdens of the, 207. 

Romilly, Sir S., reason of his defeat in the 
cause of humanity, 505. 

Rosetti, professor, strange theories of, 432. 


Ss. 


Sabbath, bill for better observance of the, 
599. 

Sabbath, manner of spending the, in Eng- 
land, 4. 

Sailors of England, notice of the, by a 
foreigner, 5—the men of war and mer- 
chant sailors compared, 6—eulogy up- 
on, 7. 

Sailors, Turkish, piety of, 6l1—state of, 
63. 

Sale of Circassians and Georgians, in Con- 
stantinople, 71. 

Sap, De Candolles’s theory of its ascent, 
312—also of its descent, 313. 

Sarcophagus, the Belzoni site of, 611. _ 

Saturday, importance of that day in Persia, 
502, 503. 

Savages, rights of, 502. 








INDEX. 


Savannahs, 103. 

Scottish Worthies, lives of, 608. 

Scot and Lot, explanation of the meaning 
of the words, 140. 

Scriptures, errors in the translation of the, 
210—observations on, 265. 

Scrope, G. P., his examination of the Bank 
Charter question, 304. 

Seaman, eulogy of a British, 7. 

Seasons, stories in illustration of, 460. 

Seasons, the, an excellent book on, 295. 

Seamen, British, document sent by some 
early ones to parliament, 242. 

Sects, plan for uniformity of, with church- 
men, 375. 

Sedgwick, J., on the Poor Rates of Eng- 
land, 598—his project for abolishing 
them, and substituting a new plan, 594 
(see emigration). 

Semi-serious observation on England, 1. 

Senses, change of them in heaven, 535. 

Servants, Dutch remarks on, 44. 

Servants, mode of influencing, 550. _ 

Settlement, law of, as proposed to be intro- 
duced in Treland, 572. 

Sheep-stealers, the English so called in 
America, and why, 95. 

Sheffield ware compared with a certain 
class of poetry, 143. 

Shell fish, habits of, 351. 

Sheridan, Right Hon. R.B., description of 
his person, 548. 

Sheol, meaning of the Scriptural word, 527, 
528, 529. 

Ships, British merchantmen, description of 
the sailors of, by a foreigner, 7. 

Ship worms, account of, 148. 

Siege, British soldiers at a, 437. 

Silks, account of the, in Turkey, 293. 

Sing-Sing, in America, the site of a prison 
where the penitentiary system is carried 
on, 514—nature of the system, 519. 

Six Weeks on the Loire, by a lady, 467. 

Sketch Book of Fashion, 606. 

Slade, Adolphus, his travels in Turkey, 

Slaughter-houses, nuisance of, in New 
York, 90—mode of slaughtering them, 
91. 

Slavery, how treated in America, 93. 95. 

Slaves, sale of, in Constantinople, 70. 

Slavery in England, state of, 308. 

Sleep, observations on, 449. 

Smelling, peculiarity of the sense of, 383. 

Smith’s, W., History and Survey of Lon- 
don and Westminster, 606. 

Smugglers, ingenious tricks of, 78. 

Sneezing, strange ceremony used upon, in 


Madagascar, 595. 
Soane, Sir J., splendid present of, to the 
public, 610. 


Society, African Colonization, 93. 

Soldiers, see Coldstream—Rifle Brigade. 

Solitary confinement, a part of prison dis- 
cipline, 512—its effects, 513. 515—in 
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Philadelphia and Auburn, 518—remarks 
on, 524, 


Sorcery, prevalence of, in Madagascar, 
555 


Soul, state of the, after death, 525—great 
difference of opinion on its condition, 
526—conclusions to be drawn on the 
subject, as most probable, 527—proba- 
ble that it goes into an intermediate and 
conscious state, 528—its employment 
there, 529—the sun its residence in the 
intermediate state, 530—its final destiny, 
a of its happiness in heaven, 

Spain, war of the succession in, 305. 

Spielhouse, nature of the Dutch establish- 
ment so called, 45. 

Spirituous liquors, strange facility for giv- 
ing them to the American army, 75. 

Stanislaus, see Augustus. 

Standing army, see army. 

Stage, morality of the, discussed at length, 
154—persecution of the, in America, 
152, 154. 157—bad state of, 171, 172— 
full account of the French stage, 173. 

States, those composing the American 
Union, remarks on, 40‘ 

St. Bernard, monks of, 462; 

=" Mariana, Guide for Travellers, 

Stays, denunciation of, 14. 

— Lady, her novel of New Road to 

uin, 575—589, 

Stratagem, a singular naval, which proved 
successful, 342. 

~— James, his three years in America, 

Suits at law, anecdotes of their length, 457. 

Sultan Mahmoud, character of, 65. 

Sun, the conjer‘nred residence of departed 
—_ after death, until the resurrection, 


— bill for the better observance of, 


Sunday at sea, poetical account of a, 279. 

Superstition, remarkable examples of its 
influence, 390. 

Superstition, instance of a horrid one, 553. 

Surtees, Wm., his history of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, 436. 

Sussex, H. R. H. the Duke of, speech of, at 
the Royal Society, 391. 

Sussex, Parry’s Guide to the coasts and “ 
watering places of, 475. 

Sweden, account of the Ex-King of, 46, 

Syme, John, of Ryedale, a patron of 
Burns, account of, 280. 

Systems, Botanical, comparison of, 605. 


T. 


Tactics, those of the navy in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 248. 
Tales of the Manse, 299. 
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Tangen, the name of a nut which is admi- 
nistered as a poison in Madagascar, as 
well as a test of loyalty, 553—mode of 
administering it, 554. 

Tartarus, notion of antiquity respecting, 
528. 

Tartar, a true one described, 66. 

Taxes in Prussia, 41. 

Taxation, passage in Scripture concerning, 


Taxes of ancient Kome, 207. 

Tea-chest, witty address to one, 545. 

Temperature, strange statement respecting 
that of London, 4. 

Temperature of England, 149. 

Tenure, a strange, 147. 

Texel, first battle of, described, 254. 

Theatre Frangais, account of the state regu- 
lations by which it is governed, 173. 

Theatre, _ as to its morality dis- 
cussed, 154. 

Thirlwall, C., his translation of Niebuhz’s 


Rome, 197. 

Thomson’s, Dr., Elements of Materia 
Medica, 381. 

Thrashing, mode of, in Halsdorf, in Ger- 
many, 38. 


Thursday, importance of that day in Per- 
sia, 502. 

Time, great attention to the measurement 
of, in England, 4. 

Time’s Telescope for 1833, 458. 

Tithes, remarks on, 380. 

Tithes, observations upon, 563, 564. 566. 

Tithes, reflections on, by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, 129—what tithes now 
are, 130—amount of, objected to, 131— 
proposed commutation for, 133, 134. 

Tocqueville, A.de, sent to America by the 
French Government to investigate prison 
discipline, 507. 

Topographer, Tymm’s Family, 606. 

Torpedo, account of the electrising pro- 
perty of, 347. 

Torpor, distinguished from hybernation, 
351. 

Tournay, account of the battle of, 359. 

Tours, advantage of a residence in, 469. 

Tracts for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
148. 

Traders, an address to, 807. 

Training dogs, account of, 487. 

Traits of the Irish peasantry, 177. 

Transportation, remarks upon, 424. 

Trappists, account of those at Malleray, in 
France, 477—their cells, 478—trades, 
ib.—repasts, 479. 

Travellers, notice of the general conduct of 
English, abroad, 475. 

Travellers, book for, 461—hints to, 463. 

Tread-mills, account of the varieties of, 
465. 

Tread-mill, objections to the, 522. 

Trials, account of English and Italian, 16. 

Trimmer, character of one, 305. 


Tuesday, importance of that day in Persia, 
502, 503. 

sa gg Dr., account of his life, 279—song 

y, ib. 

Turkey, condition of, 287. 

Turkish empire, aceount of, 285. 

Turkey, travels in, by Slade, 59—navy of, 
a of the Sultan injurious 
to, 65. 

Turks, how to treat them, 61—sailors and 
navy, 63—mode of prayer, 64—practice 
during ramazan, 69. 

Turton, Dr., letter from, 217. 

Turtle fishery in the Orinoco, 105. 

Twelve Tables, laws of, 203. 

Tymms, S., his Family Topographer, 606. 

Typhus, the American, 102. 

Tytler, P. F , his life of Raleigh, 456, 

Tytler, P. F., his Lives of Scottish Wor- 
thies, 609. 


U 

Umbilical cord, mode of cutting the, in 
Persia, 499. 

Unitarians, remarks on, 17. 

United States of America—will the Union 
last? 590—effect of the want of an esta- 
blished church, ib.—has the substance of 
achurch, 591—women in the, 592—edu- 


cation connected with political institutions 
of the, id. 


V. 


Van Tromp, some account of, 250, 253. 

Vansommer’s, James, poems, 295. 

Vauban, the mansion of, noticed, 470. 

Vegetable Physiology, Decandolle’s, 309. 

Vegetables, American, 90. 

Venison, price of, in New York, 90. 

Venice, once the asylum of refugees, 8, 

Ventouillac’s, L. T., Rudiments of the 
French language, 458. 

Vesey, Mrs., the founder of the blue stock- 
ing clubs, 31. 

Virginia, the tragical story of the Roman 
maiden so called, id. 

Virginia, the first place in America where 
a drama was performed, 152. 

Virginius, account of the Roman so called, 
203. 

Vision, power of, imp.- *in heaven, 535. 

Voters at elections, 140. 


W. 


Walcheren expedition, account of, 308. 

Walnut, use of, in Persia,.496. 

Walsh, Dr., notice of his life, 277. 

Walsh’s, Mr. T., evidence on the state of 
of the farmersin Ireland, 564. 
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Wales, number of places returning mem- 
bers to parliament, 142, 

War department in America, 73. 

War, remarks on the necessity of preparing 
for, 77. 

War of the succession in Spain, by Lord 
Mahon, 305. 

Washington, account of a residence in, 92. 

Waste of human life in Ireland, 572. 

Waterloo, conduct of the Coldstream at the 
battle of, 369—reflections upon the bat- 
tle, 370. 

Waverley Novels, popularity of the, in 
Germany, 39. 

Wednesday, importance of that day in Per- 
sia, 502, 503, 504. 

Weeds, sea, remarks on, 99. 

Wesley, memoir of the family of, 297. 

Westminster, History and Survey of, by 
Smith, 606. 

Whale fishery, the production in 1832, 
147. 

Whychcote, of St. John’s, a series of tales, 
607. 

Widow, ingenuity of a, 157. 

Wild Sports of London, account of, 481. 

Winter, description of a severe, 208. 

Witchcraft, prevalence of, in Madagascar, 
555. 

Witnesses, Italian and English, compared, 
16. 

Wives, privileges of, in Persia, 493—com- 
pared with those of England, 494—what 
they ought to be, 500. 

Woman, superior power of observation in, 
467—women of Touraine, 468. 

Women, state of, in some parts of Ger- 
many, 38. 41. 

Women, customs of Persian, 492—law of 
husband and wife, 493—prescriptive 
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rights of, and precepts to those who are 
married, 494—their expectation of hea- 
ven, founded on what, 495—the practice 
of bathing, 496—power over their hus- 
bands, 497—their fasts, ib.—their im- 
portant duties, 498—marriages, ib.— 
pregnancy, 499—resources in the mar- 
ried state, 501—the charms used by them, 
502—unfortunate, 503—observations on 
women in America, 523. 592—remarks 
on the condition of, in England, 547. 

Wondrous tale of Alroy, 575. 588. 

Woodward’s, Dr., (late Bishop of Cloyne) 
opinion of the necessity of poor laws for 
Ireland, 569, 570. 


Words, new coined ones, used in America, 
86. 


Worms, see ship worms. 
Wright, Miss F’., a preacher of deism, 87. 
Wright’s, J. C., translation of Dante, 428. 


Y, 


Year of Liberation, containing an acconnt 
of the defence of Hamburgh, &c. 78. 

Yellow fever, remarks on, 102. 

York’s, late Duke of, duel with the Duke of 
Richmond, 366. 

Youatt’s, Mr. W., account of dog-fighting, 
482—his opinion on hydrophobia, 489, 

Ypsilanti, charges against, 223. 


Z. 


Zoology, magazine of, 301. 


Zoological Gardens, fact concerning the, 
307. 


Zuinglius, residence of, 38. 
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